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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 


=e 


In the year 1856, the Commissivners of National Education in 
Ireland appointed fifteen organising teachers, for the purpose 
of introducing among the National schools an improved and 
uniform organisation, and of diffusing among the national 
teachers a more extensive practical Epowledea of school keep- 
ing. To fit them moro perfectly for their duties, the organ- 
isers underwent a preparatory course of instruction and prac- 
tical training under P. J. Keenan, Esq., then Head Inspector 
of National Schools.* Mr. Keenan delivered to them a series 
of lectures on the science and practice of school management, 
including, among a variety of subjects, a detailed description 
of the systems of organisition best suited to the National 
schools of Ireland. This Hand-book may be said to have 
originated in those lectures. I have incorporated the most 
important of them, and they form a very considerable portion 
of the book. On my own part, I have given the principal re- 
sults of my experience, both as a teacher and as an organiser. 

This book has been written with special reference to the 
wants of Irish National schools. While carefully avoiding all 
mere theory, l have endeavoured to render the instruction 
contained in it plain, useful, and practical; there is not, I 
believe, a plan, opinion, or suggestion in the whole book that 
has not been carried out successfully, either by myself, or by 
others under my immediate direction. The systems of or- 
Ganication originated in this country in 1856 are here very 
fully described ; it is the duty of every national teacher to 
mike himself thoroughly ol practically acquainted with 
them in all their various details, for they are fast becoming 
part and parcel of our national system. 

I was myself one of the organisers, and I look back with 
pleasure to à course of lectures that first seriously turned my 
attention on the science of school management, and to my in- 
tercourse with inspectors, managers, and teachers, during the 
‘Our years that T assisted in carrying out the organisation. 

To the reports of the head inspectors, and some of the dis- 


* Now the Richt Honourable Sir Patrick Joseph Keenan, K.C.M.G,,C.B, 
Resident Commissioner of National Education. 
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trict inspectors, I have to acknowledge myself indebted for 
many useful practical hints. i i 

T have not entered on the question of moral and reli ious 
training; for many reasons I have thought it wiser todeave 
this important part of the subject to others better able to deal 
eee expect that everyone will agree with all that is put 
forward in this Hand-book ; but Ido hope that every national 
teacher who reads it carefully will find init a good deal that 
will be practically useful to him in the working of his school. 


Dublin, February, 1803. 


PREFACE TO THY ELEVENTH EDITION, 


b 


Tuis book has been re-written and re-modelled in the present 
edition, For the convenience of students, the Paragraphs 
have been numbered, and the Questions, instead of being all 
placed at the end, are inserted after the several Sections, and 
numbered to correspond with the Paragraphs. 

Two new Chapters have been introduced on two vory im- 
portant subjects, which haye lately come into prominence 
among educationists, and which every teacher ought to bo 
acquainted with“ Kiudergarten” and “The Human Mind 
in relation to Education.” In addition to these, a great many 
new Sections and Paragraphs haye been inserted in various 
parts of the book, each importaut in its own way. On the 
other hand, much of the old matter has been omitted as ün- 
necessary for the present intelligent race of national teachers, 
Tt will be found I hope that the book is now fully abreast 
with the educational requirements of the present day. 


PIWAN 
Dublin, 1887, 
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PART T. 
MECHANICAL ARRANGEMENTS. 


CHAPTER I. | 
HOUSE; FURNITURE; APPARATUS. 


1. Size anD SIze or House. 


1. The site of a school should be dry and cheer= 
ful and easily accessible to the great bulk of the 
popùlation. No trees should be allowed to grow very 
close to the house either in front or rear. Trees too 
near a building generally render the walls damp; they 
are besides gloomy, as they more or less exclude the 
light and obstruct the view. These are matters of 
importance in an ordinary dwelling-house, and quite as 
much so in a school-house. 

2. A school should be large enough to accommodate 
conveniently the largest daily attendance which the 
locality is likely to furnish. In estimating the proper 

2 


a s 
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attendance of a school the number actually present is 
what chiefly concerns the teacher, 

3. It will be seen farther on that the quantity and 
arrangement of furniture will depend in a great measure 
on the largest attendance throughout the year. 

Experiments have been’ made to determine the. num- 
bers that could be taught in school-rooms of different 


sizes—that is, the numbers actually present, not the | A 
average. ; k 


Place 75 children in a room 31 X 17 feet, w 
proper furniture arrangement: here each child has or “id 
the average 7 square fect. It will be at once seen that 
the business can be carried on, though the room ig 
crowded as much as it can well bear. 
` Next place 100 children in a room 40 X 20, which 
ives an average space of 8 square feet to each child. 
Bime result: room quite full, though business can be 
well carried on. 

In a room 662 x 30 feet, it will be found that not 
more than 200 can be taug 
feet for each. 


_ The result seems strange at first sight; but the reason 
is plain. For as the attendan 


a Hitherto we have been speaking of ono large 
s the cal- 


arge room is to be constructed to accommodate two- 
thirds of the number, according to the aboye calculation, 
and let the classroom or classrooms be made large 


` i828 X 16 feet, and that thereis a classroom 12 x 10. 
Here the large room will accommodate 64 (7 sq. feet to 
each), and the classroom about 22 (5 or 6 sq. feet to each); 
80 that 86 actually present can well be taught in this 


school. It is Supposed that the whole of the pupils are 
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never taught together in the large room, though all may 
be brought into it for other purposes. 

5S.eLhe several attendances calculated above are to be 
understood as the largest throughout the year. The 
average for the whole year will be less—say one fourth 
under: in other words, allowing for reasonable fluctu- 
ation, the greatest attendance of the year—which will 
last for two or three months—may be taken as one- 
third oyer the average. From this the space per child 
in ayerage attendance may be easily calculated. 


1, What points should be attended to in choosing the site of a school? 

2. What relation should the size of a small school bear to the average 
attendance ? 

3. Describe experiments to ascertain Space per child required in rooms of 
different sizes? Results of these experiments ? Why is more space re- 
quired per child the larger the room ? 

4. How is the attendance in a given school calculated if there is a class- 
room?! How many can be taught in school with Principal room 30 x 15 and 
classroom 11 x 117 

5. Allowing for reasonable fluctuation, what relation does tho averago 

bear to the greatest attendance? How long does the greatest attendance 
Generally last t 


2. Watts; CLASSROOMS; &o. 


» G. The walls of a school should never be less than 
twelve feet high, and in all moderately large schools 
they require to be still higher. Anything lower 
than this will scarcely allow sufficient head-room for 
Ventilation, or wall space for maps. Taking the height 
of the walls in connexion with the area of the floor 
it will be seen that there should be at least about 110 
cubic feet for each child in average attendance. 
7. The lower part of the walls should be painted a 
—brown or oak colour to a height of at feet all round: 
painted, not washed or distempered. Paint is quito 
hard and smooth, but distemper will rub off and soil the 
children’s clothes. It would be better still if there 
Were a sheeting of thin boards toa height of 43 feet, 
Painted oak colour. The rest of the walls should be 
coloured some light tint, such as French grey, 
salmon, light buff, or light stone colour, They should 
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not be whitened, for a white glare is wearying to the 
eyes.* 
8. The best general Shape for a school-room is that 
of a plain rectangle, haying the length at least twice 
the width. In large schools the length might he 
more than twice the width. Haying the room this 
shape tends to lessen noise: a room which is 
Square or nearly so is always noisy. r 

= In all moderately large schools, t.e., all schools 
where there is to be an assistant or a monitor, there 
should he, immediately off the principal room, one 


hold about one-third of the 
pupils. A classroom is a most ya 


to a school: it should be furnish 
fastened down, so that the 


given attendance, 5 or 6 Square feet may be allowed 
for each child in actual attendance. Thus a class 
of from 88 to 45 may be comfortably seated and taught 
in a classroom of 15 x 15 feet, When there is a suc- 
cession of classes in the same classroom, it should be 
thoroughly ventilated at the end ofeach lesson, This can 
be done by throwing open all windows and doors while 
the classes are changing. 

TI. If the room be small, the fireplace may be in'one 
end; if large, either it should be in the middle of one 
side, or there should be two—one at each end. The 
fuel, whether turf or coals, should never be exposed to 
view. ‘There should be of course a cell for fuel, but if 
there be not one, the fuel must be kept in the school. 


* For the manner of painting and distempering walls in 


various colours, see “ Handicraft for Handy People,” Chaps, 
X. and XII. 
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room. -In this case there should be a box or coyer of 
some kind to hide it, as well as to preserve cleanliness. 

12. In every well-appointed school there should bea 
cap or cloak room, the best place for which is near 
fhe principal entrance, so that the pupils may pass 
through it to hang up or take off their caps, coats, 
&c., when entering or leaving the school-room. 

A cap or cloak room should be well lighted and ven- 
| tilated, and should be plentifully furnished with hooks, 
| which should be fastened to rails. The lowest rail may 
| be 2 fect from the floor; the rails may be 10 inches 
| asunder, and the hooks may be placed 7 inches apart. 
| For a girls’ school the hooks should be 9 or 10 inches 
\ pepnder, and the lowest row may be 80 inches from the 
\ floor. 

_ The best hooks are those made of wrought-iron—cast- 
iron hooks are cheaper, but break off easily. Good 
sized wrought-iron hooks with double points will cost 
4s. a dozen. 

Tf there be no cap or cloak room, the rack must of 
course be placed in the school-room ; but it should be 
in the darkest corner, yet so placed as that the 
children can march past it. It is very easy to cover if 
over with a cheap curtain so as completely to hide the 
caps and coats: the curtain can be lifted or drawn 
aside on a string when the children want their caps. 

13. There should be if possible a small lavatory 4a 
near the cap or cloak room. ‘This is specially desirable © >. 
in girls’ schools, partly to inculcate general habits of 
cléanliness, and partly because it is impossible for the 
girls to keep their needlework clean if they do not wash 
their hands just before beginning to work. The basins 
and taps may be of iron: two or three basins will be 
enough for a moderately large school. There should be - 

À _of course soap and towels, ae 
| 14, Flags, bricks, tiles, and clay, are all bad mate- 
| Tals for the floor of a room. A boarded floor is the 
“best ofall; no other can compare wath it for.comfort, 
warmth, and healthtulness._ Boards one inch thick can 
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be laid on a floor at a cost of 23d. per square foot 
for materials alone, including boards, joists, and nails: 
to this the cost of workmans| ip will have to be added. 


6. Proper height of schoolroom walls? Why? 

7. Best colours for walls—both ar er and lower part ? 

8. Best general shape of room 1 Vhy is this long shape best? 

9. What classroom space is required in a school ? Gee of cla: 
How should classroom be furnished ? 

10. In a classroom what space is allowed for each child? What P 


13. Necessity of lavatory? What things are required in it? 
14. Best kind of floor? “Cost of materials for boarding floor? 


8. Cene; Wixpows; Ovr-orriow 


15. If the house be of only one story, comfort and 
health both require that the room be ceiled. If the 


A thatched roof overhead presents a 
appearance indeed, and renders the preservation of 
cleanliness a difficult task 3 itis just as easy to ceil a 
roof of this kind as one that is slated. Tf the ordina: 


` plaster ceiling be thought either too heavy or too 


very unsightly 


16. Ttmust be borne in mind, though it is frequently 
forgotten in Practice, that a house is furnished with 
windows for two Purposes—to give light, and to affor 
ventilation. For the latter it is quite necessary to 
have them in at least two opposite sides of the 
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the floor, so that they may be beyond the reach of idle 
children to gaze through or break them, that sufficient 
wall space for blackboards and tablets may be secured, 
and that the currents of air may pass oyer the heads of 
those who are in the room. If the windows be less 
than five feet high, the lower panes should be mufted 
ox screened. Both the upper and the lower sashes 
should be made to open for purposes of ventilation ; 
the simplest and cheapest contrivance for opening and 
closing being the common side pulleys. If the windows 
be only on one side, they should be so placed that when 
the children are sitting in the desks, the light will come 
from the left. A back light is bad, for the children 
have to work in shadow; and a front light is worse, 
for it distresses their eyes. 

There are many other special contrivances for 
ventilation, which I do not think it necessary to de- 
scribe ; they may be found in works on architecture, and 
every architect understands them. 

17. No part of the premises requires more care, in 
regard to position and construction, than the out- 
offices. Tf the school is mixed, t.e., attended by both 
boys and girls, or if a boys’ school and a girls’ school 
are on the same grounds, there should be separate closets 
at the opposite sides of the playground. They should 
he in a retired part of the grounds—not prominent as they 
sometimes are—and they should be so placed that the 
approach to each should not be seen from the opposite 
side. If the two closets happen to be placed next eact 
other—which is most undesirable,—the next best thing 
to do is to separate them completely by a high wall, 
which should run down to the foundation, so as to leaye 
no communication, even by drain pipes. 

The walls of closets should if possible be made of 
light coloured glazed brick, which it is impossible to 
write on, and which is besides the cleanest of all 
materials. 

There ought to be an ample supply of water so that 
the closets can be flushed every day ; and they ought to 
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I am anxious to impress on teachers, especially 
young teachers, the absolute necessity for exercising, at 
all times, oyer the closets, the most careful supervision. 


the school is ventilated and kept at a proper temperature, 
Bad ventilation is slow poison to both children and 
teacher; and besides neither teacher nor pupils 
can work with life or spirit in a vitiated atmosphen 
The temperature should be from 55° to 60°, and ever 
school should have a small thermometer to regulate this. 


15. Why should a room beceiled? Howisa thatched roof ceiled ? 

16. Double use of windows ? For ventilation how should windows open? 
Height of windows from floor, and why? Remedy for vindows too low? 
ees what direction should light fall? Evil of back light? Of front 

t T 

Sr. In a mixed school where should offices be Placed? Whai 
should be taken? If closet for boys and that for girls be pla 
other what is to be done? Best materials for walls? What Precautions 
Bre necessary as to cleanliness and supervision ? a 

18. Necessity for ventilation ? Proper temperature of a school, 


4. CONSTRUCTION or Desxs, 


19. The desks are the most important part of the 
school furniture, for on their construc 


© part of the desk that it is most important to 
make of the proper height is that next the chil. 
dren’s breasts which should regulate the height of 
all the rest, A good standard height for this Part is 27 
or 28 inches—no matter what the slope may be, 
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The slant part should be very nearly level; the 
whole amount of the inclination should be not more than 
an inch and a quarter. The edge next the children’s 
breasts should be not more than 11 or 12 inches per- 
pendicularly over the form (which allows for the height 
vi the latter, about 16 inches); if it be more than 11 
or 12 inches the children’s elbows are raised too much, 
Which interferes with the writing. The worst fault of 
a desk is to haye this dimension in excess. The seat 
should be of such a height that when the children are 
seated their feet rest on the floor. If the forms are 
too high for this there-should be a foot board. í 

Tn some schools desks are made of different heights 
for children of different ages. If this plan be adopted, 
the desks may be made 25 inches high (next the breast) 
for little children of 7 or 8, with seats of 14% inches; 
and they may be made of different heights from that up 
to 29 inches. But in most schools it is found moro 
convenient to haye all the desks the same height—27 
inches or thereabout. x 

Desks are now generally made with one continuous 
slope which may be 18 or 134 inches wide—no 
horizontal part at top, which, with desks of such small 
slope, is not wanted. 

For the form of desk here described—so nearly level 
—no beading is required along the edge; and the 
children’s hands will have more freedom without it. — 

20. Horizontal distance between the desk and its 
own seat 3 inches; width of seat from 7 to 9 inches. 
The whole breadth of the desk therefore, supposing 
the form to be 8 inches, is about 2 fect. In a female 
or mixed school the distance between the desk and its 
seat should be not less than four inches, for the girls 
hay as ween. 

Te ae e behind the 'seat—between it and 
the next desk—may be about 10 inches; so that when 
several desks are placed one behind another it may be cal- 
culated that they will occupy about 2 feet 10 inches each, 
allowing for walking spaces and all. Thus seven desks 
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arranged one behind another will occupy in round 
numbers 20 feet of the school-room. ~ 

21. There should be apertures for slates so a 
that the latter will rest perpendicularly when in their 
places; they should not 
or nails, but should rest on a solid support set firmly 
at bottom. About two inches of the slate should pro- 


slightly inclined from the perpendicular, as this gives 
the desk a more graceful appearance, and it should 
Project about half an inch over the top. “ 


a ` = 
along at top between the ink-wells to hold pencil 
pens. k, 

There should be an ink-well for eyery 


if thought necessary, one for each. They should be 
kept corked up or covered in some way, otherwise the 


ae will be spoiled with dust, and wasted by evapora- 
on. 

22. The best supports for 
which can be procured at an: 


Tequired. Starting from this, it will not be difficult tə 
calculate the cost of a number of desks of a 
for the quantity and price of the timber and the e 
of workmanship are easily ascertained. 
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sure to be better shaped and finished when they come 
from the hands of skilled workmen than when they are 
put together by carpenters not accustomed to that sort 
of work. 

If iron standards cannot be had, or if thought too 
expensive, timber feet will answer very well. 

Desks are sometimes furnished with a rail behind the 
Seat, to serve as a support for the backs of the children, 
who sit in them as comfo sably as on chairs. In any 
school where the children ssf, much, especially in girls’ 
schools, this is a very desir2hle construction. Desks of 
this kind can be procuredtrom the makers as readily 
as any others, but they are somewhat more expensive. 
The standards for the desks are in this case usually 
separate from those for the seats; and the latter have 
a branch extending upwards to which the back rail is 
Screwed on. If these desks be made up at home care 
should be taken to give very precise directions when 
ordering the stands from the foundry. 

Several other kinds of desks, more or less elaborate 
in construction, haye lately come into use, as for instance 
those with flap tops hinged; but fhey are commonly 
too expensive for the general run of primary schools, 
and are besides not much more useful than ordinary 
desks, except for special purposes. Besides if desks 
are in any degree complicated they are sure to go out 
of order. At any rate it is not necessary to describe 
them here, as detailed descriptions, accompanied with 
diagrams, can be obtained from the makers. For what 
are called dual desks see page 26. There are special 
desks for kindergarten teaching in infant schools, 
which will be described further on. x s 

In calculating the number of pupils a desk will ac- 
commodate, a space of 18 inches is commonly allowed 
for each; thus a desk 10} feet long will accommodate 
Seven pupils, or even more at any subject except writ- 
ing. For length of desks see next chapter. 

23. Desks should be always fixed down to the 
floor. When they are large and heavy indeed, and 
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when desk and form are joined together as one block, 
they are pretty steady, even without being nailed down, 
especially when the children are sitting on them; but 
still they are constantly shifting their position. Besides, 
heayy furniture of any kind that is unfixed and con- 
stantly moyed about becomes disjointed and riekéty. in 
a yery short time; if it be fixed it will last f Yor five 
times as long. z 

Tt is easy enough to faste, desks on a boarded floor: 
any teacher able to use gimmer ora turnscrew can 
do it for himself. If they?re furnished with soles, or 
horizontal pieces at bottom on which they rest, no- 
thing is required but the driying of a few long nails or 
screws. But if there be no soles, that is when the 
desk stands simply on its legs like a chair or table, let 
a sole be nailed on each pair of legs, up ‘inst the 
bottom, and not against their sides. This sole is to 
a little piece of board, 4 inches broad, aninch ande 
thick, and so long that it will extend an inch. TS 
beyond the legs. The desks are then to be placed i 
proper position, and the soles nailed or screwed down 
to the boards. The seats, if separate from the desks, 
can be fastened in the same manner. 


i 19. Wh; 5 ane Ebana cs desks so im 

lome-made desks, what knowledge should the teacher ssess, and w] 
should he be able todo? What part of a dosk should regulate all the wot 
as to height? Give the three principal vertical dimensions of a well-shaped. 
desk,” Which is the most paneer and why? Best shape of top? 

20. Give all the principal horizontaldimensions, How much konnin 
space will ciġht medium-sized desks occupy ? 

21. Describe the construction of slate apertures, front board, and pencil 
Groove, Arrangements for ink. k 

22. Best standards for desks. Number and cost of standards fora desk 
cogs feet long. Describe the construction of a desk with support for 


rtant? In the construction of 


How many children can write in eight desks of ten and a half-feet long? 
28, Evil of leaving desks unfastened. Describe the way to fasten desks, 


5. TABLET-RAILS; GALLERIES, &c. 


24. The whole of the ayailable wall space should be 
furnished with tablet-rails, separated by intervals of 2 
feet, the lowest 43 or 5 fect from the floor: there 
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might be two, three, or more rails, according to the 
height of the* walls. They will be very useful for 
hanging maps, tablets, pictures, &c., which without 
them are too often seen hanging in all possible direc- 
tions, without the least attempt at arrangement, while 
the walls become wrecked with nails. They are not 
expensive, and if not on the walls from the beginning, 
they may be made by any carpenter in the following 
manner :—A 3-inch board A inches broad is to be cut 
longitudinally into three ims; each of these when 
planed will be 23 inches 2Ade. ‘The edges intended 
to be turned outwards should be either bevelled or 
moulded. 

The rails should be fastened up so as not to wreck 
the wall; this can be done by either plugging the walls, 
or by small holdfasts or wall-hooks, assisted by eight- 
penny nails: but plugging is best. They should be 
painted some dark colour: an oak or dark brown will 
answer very well. Once a school is furnished with 
rails, a nail should never be seen in the wall; the tab- 
lets and pictures should be hung only from them, and 
should of course be dispersed along the walls according 
to some definite arrangement. Small hooks or even 
common nails may be employed for this purpose; but 
brass-headed nails are the best and neatest; and as 
they’ are not expensive, they should be procured if 
Possible. 

25. A gallery consists of several seats, ranged 
parallel one behind another, and each one rising higher 
than the one in front. It is a most convenient place 
for simultaneous teaching, the teacher standing in 
front, and the pupils sitting in a solid square before 
him. As a general rule, not more than from 25 to 40 
children should be taught together in one gallery ; it 
will be unnecessary therefore to make it larger than 
willbe sufficient to accommodate this number. 

A small gallery of five seats, each nine fect long, 
will give accommodation to 85 or 40, as the children 
can sit yery close. Each seat may rise from 6 to 9 


> 


cs 2G 
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inches higher than the next in front; each should be 

separated from the seat next behind it by a walking 

space of at least 15 inches; that is, allowing for the 

seat 9 inches, seat and walking space will occupy a 

horizontal width of at least 24 inches. The last seat, Í 

which is usually against the wall, shoul inches | 

wide. A gallery of five seats will therefo ( md at 

least 9 feet from the wall. Tf the sides of gallery I 

do not rest against the wails, they should be guarded . 

by railings to keep the children from falling. At each 

side there should be left a little gangway for the chil- 

dren to pass, which, if space be an object, may be pro- i 

vided with hinged seats, | 
26. A gallery is usually constructed in a separate | 

class-room, and this is far the best place, if su SS- 

room be suited to the circumstances of the scho 

there be no class-room, a small gallery may be pl 4 

in the school-room, provided of course there be suffix 

cient space. It should be as far from the draft circles | 


as the school-room will permit; and if possible it should 


the gallery might be placed 
side wall, the children being 
hi 


| 

\ 

- 

2 € ti g of raised iE "4 
leries—that is, haying seats rising in tiers one Sa i 
another. They are always more or less costly, and afe 
therefore not within reach of the poorer class of schools, 
very simple, and at the same time a very useful l 
gallery may be made merely of common forms, | E 
This scarcely entails any expense, and may therefore be | | 
i 

f 


procured by every teacher, as there is generally a suf- 
ficient supply of forms in schools. 

Let four of these be got, each eight or nine feet lon g i 
and of the respective heights of 18, 15, 17, and 19 i 
inches. Let the lowest one be fastened down to the 
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floor parallel to the wall, and about 3} feet from it; 
the next in height is fastened down behind this, leay- 
ing between it and the other a sitting and walking 
space of 15 inches. Let all be placed in this man- 
ner, each rising 2 inches oyer the next in front, and 
they will form a gallery which, if not very omna- 
mental, is just as useful as if it were raised. The 
children when sitting on it, look towards the wall, 
which arrangement has the double adyantage of lessen- 
ing the noise, and of isolating the children to some ex- 
tent from the rest of the school. The space in front, 
between the lowest form and the wall, should be not 
less than 84 feet, as this will just allow a map ora 
blackboard to hang on the wall, without the interven- 
tion of an easel. > 
If the forms cannot be conveniently made of different 
heights, as described here, they will answer very well 
even though they are all of the same height. In 
all cases the seats of a gallery made in this way should 
be fastened firmly to the floor. j 
8. There should be convenient press accommodation 
for the books and requisites, as also for the charts, globes, 
apparatus, &e, The presses in schools are usually un- 
necessarily deep, and are not furnished with a sufficient 
number of shelves; thus they afford only yery poor 
Accommodation in proportion to their bulk. 


eek Describe the position and construction of tablet rails. Modo of fas- 
ing up, colour, hooks! i 
are; Describe the construction of a small gallery to hold thirty-five chil- 


26. Best ery? A gallery in the principal school-room— 
mae ieee isis position? What should be the position of the 
hildren when sitting on it? 5 k 

27. Di i f a simple inexpensive gallery. Give 
length ani nunes of meats for thirty chilien, and state how such a gallery 
should be placed, 

28, Press accommodation required? Common fault of presses } 


6. SCHOOL Apparatus. 


29. ‘No school can be regarded as in a fit working | 
Condition in which there is not a blackboard for | 
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every draft under tuition, and a large one forthe use 
of the division in the desks. For instance, if a school 
consists of two divisions, and cach division of four Arafts, 
there will then be required four small blackboards for 
the drafts, and one large one for the division iw the 
desks,” 

Th our list of school requisites there are blackboards 
of various sizes and constructions, out ¢ i 
teacher will be able to select what bést 
own school. The most generally suitable draft 
teaching however are those of 30 X 24 inches not 
framed: The teacher should furnish these with rings 
or cords for suspension, and they should be ermanently 
hung up before the draft circles. Th K 
blackboard with a stand, chiefly for usë 
desks. To cach blackboard there should | 
wiper of some sort,:such as a bundle of quill 
wing, a piece of cloth or Sponge, &e. 
very good wiper on the List, price 54d. 

80. There should be a short pointer hanging bya 
looped Piece of cord) at the centre of every circle, for 
Various teaching purpgses, such as the tablet lessons of 
cme Be and for m Pp teaching, &c., there should be 
Far ane eae Which might be kept in the press 

An easel is a most useful article 
endeavour teiaa one at least. 
as well as the best value, thou h the mos i 
is the “ Framed easel, six feet (cae), ies ae 

For the purpose of teaching the yery young childrèn 
elementary computation, the school should have at least 
one arithmeticon. Any of those mentioned (under the 
name of “Arithmetic frames,” or “Hand frames”) in 
the Catalogue will answer yery well. 

31. There ought to be in eve 
smallest, one largi 
Ta one of Ir 

eyond these, t Hi 
Ae Boake a more large maps the school can 


j every teacher should 
The best on the list, 
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inches) are extremely well suited for small schools; 
they are very distinct, and contain almost as much as 
the large maps. Betts outline maps are most useful. 
Among atlases, those by Philip and Son are well ar- 
ranged and clear, and the small one (‘Standard 
Atlas”) marked 8d., is extremely well adapted for gene- 
ral school use. 

32. A good supply of slates in a school is abso- 
/lutely essential. ‘They should not be the private pro- 
perty of the pupils, but should be supplied from some 
School fund, or by the manager, teacher, or pupils, and 
they should always remain in the school-room: they 

, are so cheap as to be within reach of the poorest school. 
There should be at least as many slates as pupils, 
since there are periods during the day when all may 
be using them; and the supply if necessary might 
be kept up by obliging any pupil who breaks one to 
pay for it. 

If the common ruled slates be cut in two across the 
middle—a thing very easily done—the little half-sized 
slates thus formed will answer quite well for the 
arithmetical worl: of the first and second class children. 
In some respects they are better than the full-sized 
Slates. They are not nearly so liable to be broken; they 
are more manageable for little children, and are quite 
large enough for their short exercises; and lastly, they 
are of course only half the expense. i 

-I do not think it necessary to enter more minutely 
on this subject, as our List of Books and Apparatus 
Speaks for itself. 
taae T aT a Meo aha oada Tor deade teaching Ea How mould 
hey be hung? 

30. What pointers and easels and ball-frames are wanted? 


31. What he in school? 
32, How ay ee ean there be? To whom should they belong ? 


‘OW supply little children with small slates ? 


= 
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CHAPTER II. 


SYSTEMS OF ORGANISATION, 


1. ORGANISATION AND PERPETUAL Earroyt ; 


, 33. In some works on Education organisation is 
funderstood to include all the mechanical arrangements 
of the school from the building to registration. In 
this book it is used in a much narrower sense, to 
denote the proper mode of partitioning the school 
children into two or more divisions, the division of the 
| schoolroom into a corresponding number of compart- 
| ments with suitable furniture, the successive moye- 
| ments of the divisions from compartment to compart- 


} pene and the proper distribution of the teaching 
staff. 


$4. One main object of every system of organisation 
| | is to ae the eee to aam out a pringiple of 
tual employment, which may be thus enun- 
| E OE, the school should be: en- 
\\\gaged at some useful employment at every moment 

) ‘during the entire day.” ‘ ` 2 
The teacher must direct his energies to accomplish 
this : if he succeeds the school will work well, and the 
children, being kept from idleness, will be kept from 
mischief and noise: if he fails he will fail as a 
teacher. ae 5 
There are three primary systems of organisation that i 

are found generally useful and suitable to Irish National 

Schools—the Bipartite, the Tripartite, and the Quadri- | 
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partite; and a school maybe managed in accordance with 
any one of them, or a mixture of two may be adopted. 
I shall now proceed to describe these three systems, 
with fhe furniture arrangements suited to each. 


33. Define organisation. 
34. Main object of organisation? Enunciate the principle of perpetual 
employment. Name the ordinary systems of organisation, 


BIPARTITE OR TWO-PART SYSTEM. 


2. DESCRIPTION; DIVISION oF PUPILS. 


35. When the whole of the pupils are divided into 
twoparts, one division being engaged at some desk lesson, 
while the pupils of the other division stand round the 
room in drafts at an oral lesson, and when the two 
divisions change places and subjects at the end of each 
lesson during the entire day; this is what is called the 
bipartite or two-part system of organisation. This sys- 
tem is very suitable for the generality of small national 
schools, and it will be necessary therefore to enter 
somewhat into detail regarding the manner of carrying 
it out. 

36. By the word class is meant here all the children 
who read the same class-book. By draft is meant 
all the pupils who stand together at the same circle to 
read the same lesson: there may be several drafts 
inthe same class. Ten or twelve pupils will be quite a 
sufficient number for each draft, and some drafts might 
be smaller. i 

The chief reason for limiting the drafts to this num- 
ber is, that at the reading lesson each individual pupil 
may haye sufficient time for reading; if the draft 
be very large, it will be impossible to accomplish 
this, and at the same time to explain and examine on the 
subject matter. By limiting the number to ten or twelve 
however it is not meant that the drafts are to be always 


"RF 
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kept apart. It is generally necessary to separate them 
at reading, and at some other lessons; but there are 
certain subjects, such as geography, grammar, some 
portions of arithmetic, &c., in which two or more drafts 
may be joined. 

37. The two great divisions of the pupils must be 
nearly equalinnumbers; oriftherebeany inequality, 
the junior division (as the children are smaller) may he 
slightly in excess of half. No fixed rule can be laid 
down as to the particular drafts that compose each, as 
this depends entirely on the school. With our present 
classification, the junior division, in many schools; vill 
consist of the first and second classes, and the s ior 
division of all the others; and it would be desirable 
that such a symmetrical arrangement as this should be 
carried out. But it is not necessary. If for instance 
the first and second classes form considerably morethan 
half the school, the highest draft of second may be in- 
cluded in the senior division; if on the the hand 
these classes be much Jess than half, the lowest draft of 
third may go with the junior division. = 

38. There are many schools, especially in rural dis- 


tricts, in which the relative numbers in the different 
lasses are subject to much vari 


ation according to the 
season. In the winter months the grown-up pupils 
attend, while the young children are kept at home hy 
the severity of the weather: in summer it is the re- 
verse ; the little ones attend, and the elder pupils are 
employed at home. The partition made in summer 
therefore may not answer in winter, and the teacher 
will be careful to restore the equality of the two diyi- 
sions, by transferring, at the proper time, a draft from 
one to the other. Such a change as this should not 
he frequently made—not oftener than twice a year 


as it always acts more or less injuriously on the discip- 
line of the school. ; nf se 


35. What is the Bipartite System? Describe it, 
F pea carta G: Siis and “ Division.” pay many should he 
m a dra: y this number? When must drafts be taught 
and when may they be combined! a EDA 
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37. Ina school of seventy actually present, giye what you think would 
be a fair number for each of the classes; and state what classes and drafts 
should form junior division, and what senior. 

_ 38. If the two divisions become very unequal, according to season, how 
is thisreMedied? What check should be placed on this change? 


8. DRAFT SPACE AND CIRCLES. 


39. The space for draft teaching should be along 
one or more of the walls; this is far the most con- 
yenient place, for on the walls can be suspended the 
chief teaching appliances, such as maps, tablets, black 
boards, &c. Besides, a class standing next a wall is 
to some extent isolated from the rest of the school and 
will make less noise. i 

40. The particular side wall to be left open for 
drafts depends on the circumstances of the school; it 
is often for instance determined by the position of 
the door; but, generally speaking that one should be 
chosen which is best illuminated and least interrupted 
by windows and fire-places. This space should be 
so broad that when the pupils are standing at the 
circles there will be room for a person to pass 
freely between their backs and the desks without 


touching either. If the ends of the desks be ‘7 feet 


from the wall, it will be sufficient to allow this; and 
in many small schools 64 feet will be enough. If the 
space be narrower than this there will be no room to 
pass behind the children. e 

41, It may be stated generally that the width of 
the’draft space ought to be in some degree proportioned 
to the width of the room; thus if the room be from 
14 to 18 feet wide, the draft space may be 7 feet; 
8 fect for a room of 20 feet, and soon. In very large 
schools it might be left broader. 

42. There must be as many draft circles as wi 
accommodate one division—that is at least half t) 
pupils—at once. The number therefore will y 
With the attendance. While on the one hand thfre 


must be a snffici ng gf doshiin am the other hand 
Le Y ee 
Bat... IE 
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much as possible of the walls should be left free for 
draft teaching. In small schools it is usually sufficient 
to leave a space along one side wall and at ono end. 
In a large room three walls may be necessary; and if 
the room and the attendance be both very larg@pthere 
may be circles all round. > 


BE idi 43. The diagram (fig. 1) will OW how 
eo circles are to be made. Suppose AB to 
*. be a portion of the school wall. Take a 


> point O for the centre, about 18 inches 
% from the wall, and with a radius i 


{feet describe the semicircle CDE, i 
; continue the ends to the wall by the pi 
/ pendiculars CF and EG. The circle so 


The circles ought to be placed as far apart as the 


draft space will allow, as this tends greatly to lessen 
noise; the distance between two adjacent circles (that 
is, GI) should never be less than 2% feet, and should 
be if possible 3 or 4 feet. To determine the best 


places for them is often a matter requirin 
thought. For the purpose of teaching Se ane 
together, there ought to be two or more large circles 
pitched among the smaller ones. Fach of these shonld 
haye a radius of five or six feet, and may be placed 
as in the diagram, or in any other position that may be 
found conyenient. 
_ t£. Various materials are employed for marking 
= circles permanently. Some use strips of brass; others 
Prass nails with flat heads, driyen closely all round 
the heads being sunk into the boards. ‘This plan 


ears on the whole to answer better than any other, 


If brass nails or strips be thought too expensive, comm 
Blick paint will akase wells eee 


“marked, which may be regard of 

beets moderate size, will hold ten or ra) 
pupils. . iy 
Fra. 1. = a 


Iy 
1} 
| 
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39. Where should the draft space be and. why! 

40. Which wall, or, walls, are generally best? Whatis the test as 
to whether draft space is wide enough? 

‘il. Proper width of draft spaco for school-room of 16, 18, 20, and 24 feet 
wide, respectively? i 

ON many draft circles for a school of suppose 85 maximum attend- 
ance 

(3, Draw diagram representing two adjacent draft circles, and put in 
all necessary measurements, 7 

414. Describe the way of making draft circles, and the several materials 
‘used for marking them. 


4. NUMBER AND Locarton or DESKS. 


45. Where the bipartite system is adopted, as 
there is never more than a division sitting at any one 
time, the number of desks may be limited if necessary 
to as many as will accommodate a little more than half 
the greatest attendance expected. Any one of the four 
following sets of desks will answer for a maximum 
attendance of 75, the particular set to be chosen being 
determined chiefly by the shape of the room :— 


» 


5 desks of 12feet long = accommodation for at least 40 pupils: 

6 9» » » sei, 

8 » » ” 40 ni 
LONT pe SS » » 40 a 


46. In some Continental countries the pupils are 
taught all their lessons sitting; they. sit in fact as a 
general rule the whole day, and the desks are 


changes of subjects, while increasing the healthful- 
Ness of school employment, imparts an agreeable variety 
to the daily routine, and infuses a spirit of activity, 
life, and cheerfulness into the working of the school. 


T 
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Keeping out of sight for the present the consideration 
of galleries, we find too that instruction in those 
subjects requiring direct oral teaching is given with 
most life and effect when the pupils are standing in a 
circle round the teacher. I shall therefore lay it down 
as a general rule, that the best way to arrange desks is 
the old Lancasterian plan of placing thefftPracross 
the room, the whole group forming a rectangle: 
always remembering that there must he sufficient 


Space left along one or more of the walls for draft 
teaching. j 


45. In providing desks and draft circles what attendanca do we tako into 
account? Give examples of desks for an actua) attendance of $0. 


46. What in a general way is the best plan of arranging "N 
5. Prans to Surm tae Breantrre SYSTEM. 

47. If the desks are to be placed across according to” 
the aboye plan, their length will depend on thé wy: dth 
of the room, and their number in the length 10 
room, ` 

T will now give a few particular examples. 

48. Let it be required to furnish a room 40 feet 
long by 20 in width. Allowing 9 square feet for each 
child, this room will give accommodation to 90 average 
attendance but to proyide for fluctuation, we shall 
calculate on an attendance of about 120. Here 
the best way to arrange the desks is to place them 
across, so near one side wall as to leave a walkin 
space 18 inches wide, and leaving draft Space along 
the opposite wall and at one end. 

Tn all large rooms like this a walking space at least f 
Í 18 inches wide should be left along one side wall. | 

Suppose the draft space to be 8 feet broad: this will 
allow the desks to be 104 feet long, and each will hold 
therefore seyen pupils. Nine of these desks will be i 
sufficient, on which about 60 pupils can sit, and which f 
will occupy about 26 feet of the length of the room, 


. This will allow the desks to be 9 feet 1o: 


. ki 
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If the last desk be placed with its seat 3} feet from the 
cnd wall (for the reason of this, see description of fig- 
9 farther on), a clear space of 104 feet will be left at 
the other end. There ought to be six circles, as each 
division, when the attendance is at its maximum, may 
contain six drafts; for these the present space will be 
amply sufticient. 

The following is the plan of the room according to 
these directions: observe the manner in which the 
large circles aro placed among the others. 


Tie 2. 


40 x 20 


49. Asa second example, let the dimensions of a 
room be 80% 16 feet; this will accommodate an ave- 
rage attendance of 58, and the following plan (fig- 3) 
provides for 70 actually present. 

Tn this small school it will be better to put the desks 
up against one side wall, leaving no walking space. 

ng, leaving 
draft space of 7 feet along one side wall. Six desks 
will be sufficient; these will occupy & space of 17 
feet, which will allow 93 fect at the fire-place end and 
3} feet at the other end. The desks will hold 36 
children, and 70 can easily be taught with this ar- 


rangement. 
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Fic. 3. 


30x16" 


FIRE 


50. If the school-room be very large, it may be more 
convenient to place the desks in the middle, leaying 
draft space all round. And if eyen with this an 
ment the desks would still be yery long, there 
be a passage through the middle. Suppose the 
to be 12 feet long and the school 25 fect wide; hen 
there may be a draft space along both side walls, but 
the desks should not be placed exactly in the middle, 


as this would leave each Space only 6} feet wide; better 
to leave 8 feet at one side, and 5 at the other. 


51. There is another desk arrangement, seldom met 
with in Irish National Schools, which is a little more 
expensive than those already described, but which will 
be found extremely convenient when it can be adopted, 
Among other advantages, the children when Sitting 
have a support for their backs, the same as if the desks 
were furnished with back-rails. And it will be seen 
by an inspection of the diagram that it affords great 
facilities for supervision, for the teacher can reach each 
individual pupil without having to walk behind the 
backs of the others. 

The desks are from 3ft, 4in. to 3ft. 6in. long, 
and each holds just two pupils; they are fixed one 


behind another quite close, no walking space being 
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necessary between them, as in the ordinary arrange- 
ments. Each desk is to be so placed that its front- 
board will serve as a support for the backs of the two 
pupils sitting next in front. Care must be taken that 
it be neither too close nor too far away. The best posi- 
tion must be found by trial, i.e., by actually sitting 
down and adjusting the desk behind to the proper dis- 
tance. A small interval will be necessary—two, three, 
or four inches, according to the shape of the desks. 
The front-board of each might be slightly inclined in a 
way fhe reverse of the inclination recommended in 
paragraph 21, so as to accommodate the shape to the 
packs of the children. Each tier of desks must bo 
separated from the adjacent tier by a walking space of 
at least 18 inches; and a like space is left next the 
wall. 

The following plan will speak for itself. The room 
is supposed to be 42 fect long by 214 feet wide; and 
the circles are to be laid down as in fig. 2. ` 


Tie. 4 


SC 
: MOU 


aos «TOU, 


seses: Soete an r a erne 


S 


E] 


. TË anyone preferred the desks turned towards the 
Side of the room, the arrangement would present no 
difficulty ; in the present room there would be in this 
Case, 35 desks, i.e., seven tiers of five each. With the 

€sks in this position, there is still greater facility for 
Supervision than in the preceding arrangement. 


Tee 
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Each of these dual desks as they are called, will 
i of course require two standards, and the increased 
|| number of these that will be required is the chief cause 
of the additional expense. But I Strongly recom- 
mend this dual desk arrangement wherever 
the expense is no, obstacle. 
52. Whoever understands the preceding desk ar- 
Tangements will find no difficulty in arranging desks of 
any length in a room of any dimensions. T shall only 
remark that where the length of desks is not well | 
suited to the width of the room, the teacher may find 
it necessary to place them along the length of the 


room instead of across, an arrangement which will be 
found to answer very well. ~ q 


47. When desks ara placed across the room, on what doos their length 
depend? On what their number? 

48, Show by a diagram, putting in all necessary measurements, the 
arrangement of desks and’ circles for bipartite organisation in a School- l 


room 40 x 20; greatest attendance 20, 

49; Draw a diagram for a room of 30 X 16; greatest attendance 70, 

50. Draw a diagram in like manner for a Tooms1 X25; greatest atta wi 
aneo 140; desks 12 fect. 

51. What is the “dual desk” arrangement? What are its advantages ? 
Draw two plans with dual desk arrangement for a school-room of 42 x 21), 
in ere ea S across, in the other lengthwise, 

52. May desks be placed otherwise than across the room t Show how 


6. Use or GALLERIES IN Barre Sysreu. 


53. In the bipartite system the pupils of one division 
are standing round the room at an oral lesson, while 
those of the other division are Supposed to be sitting in 
desks at silent work. For reasons which will appvar 
in the next chapter however it will be sometimes 
necessary during the day that both divisions (one stand- 
ing and the other sitting) be receiving oral lessons at 
the same time. 

_, As the desks are not well adapted for oral instruction 
it will be exceedingly convenient to hay: : 
small galleries—which may be made 
forms—that will hold one division, while the pupils 
of the other are standing round the room. If there 
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be no separate class-room for the purpose, the gal- 
lery may be placed in the school-room itself. 

54.,Some plans shall now be given showing the 
manner of arranging desks with one or more galleries 
all in the same room. Where there are to be two 
galleries in the school-room, the arrangement shown in 
| fig. 5 will answer well. 


| Fre. 5. 


_In the next example there is one gallery, consisting 
Simply of 6 forms all the same height, placed as in 
fg.6. "The children sitting on this gallery may be 
taught together, in which case their faces are all turned 
the same way. Or they may be taught in two sections, 
ne section turned in one direction, and the other in 


| G opposite direction. This is a very useful form of 
| Ballery. 
| 
} 


ae The schools represented in the next two figures 
te Epes of a yery numerous class of our rural schools. 
ANY first the dimensions are supposed to be 28 x 16 
il], 24 with the present furniture arrangement it 

Accommodate an actual attendance of 60, ‘There 
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is barely room for dne little gallery of two seats, but i ! 
it has in reality three, for the seat of the last desk can a 
be used as a third. From 20 to 24 children can be | | 
seated at one lesson in this little gallery. % : 
The school represented by the second diagram h 
(fig. 8), is larger, its dimensions being 38’ x 18 feet, 
Here four seats are put in behind the desks, whi 
with that of the last desk, constitute a gallery of fiv 
seats, capable of seating 40 children, wheneyer it may 
be found necessary to take so large a number at one 
lesson. With the furniture arrangement here adopted, 
80 or 85 children can be accommodated in the school- 
room, but not more. 


two figures are particularly recommended for their 
simplicity, their usefulness, and their very general 
adaptation to the common national schools of this 
country. Even one form placed behind the last desk, 
if there be not room for more, will be found extremely 
useful. 

If there is only one gallery, the best place for it is 
generally at the back of the desks. 

The galleries haye been all along supposed to be in 
the school-room. It will greatly enhance their value 
if they be in one or more class-rooms; but in this case 
the arrangement of furniture is so simple as to need no 
special description. 

5G. Ifa school-room admit either of no gallery at 
all, or of only one, it will sometimes be necessary, as 
already remarked, to teach a lesson on some subject 


$ 
28 X16 
The furniture arrangements represented in these 
l 
| 
i 
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requiring direct oral instruction to a class of children 
sitting in desks. We shall suppose this lesson to be 
geography, but our arrangements will answer any other 
subject. 

The best way to arrange the pupils in the desks is 
to place them with their faces turned contrary to the 
usual direction, hanging a map immediately before them. 
It will be better that those receiving the same lesson 
occupy only two—certainly not more than 
three—desks. Even with three, those who sit on 
the third are too far from the map and from the teacher, 
and it will be found difficult to keep up their atten- 
tion, especially as active teaching is going on at the 
same time in different parts of the room. A class of 
about sixteen can sif in two desks of 9 feet long. 
The map must not be placed less than 3 or more than 
81 feet from the first rank; it may be hung on an 
easel placed with its legs on each side of the seat of 
the next desk. 

If there be no gallery, and if the division at an oral 
lesson in the desks be diyided into two parts, the 
following will be the disposition of the school; the 
children are represented by dots. At A is placed the 
easel for one map or black board, its four legs shown by 
four little black squares. The second map is hung on 
the wall at B, and for this purpose the seat of the last 
desk is placed within about 33 feet of the wall. This 
arrangement of pupils will answer for the schools 
planned in figs. 2, 3, and 4. 


G Fre. 9. 
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53. Show the utility of one or two small galleries in bipartite organisa- 
tion. ‘Where may they be placed? i 7 x 

54. Show by a diagram the furniture arrangement for bipartite organi- 
sation when there are two small galleries; also with one small gallery 
which can be used as two. 


' 

$5. Draw a diagram with all measurements inserted, showing furniture 
arrangement in a room of 37 X 18; walking apace along side wall ; with a 
form gallery of three seats behind the'desks. Ifthere is only ono gallery 
where in general is the best place for it? 

46. If an oral lesson be given to children in desks, how aro they to sit? 
How many desks at most should those receiving the simo lesson occupy t 
How must map be placed Show disposition of school by diagram. 


TRIPARTITE OR THREE-PART SYSTEM. 


7. Drytston or Purs; FURNITURE ÅRRANGEMEN 
57. The bipartite system and the house arrangi 
ents suited to it have now been fully detailed; a 
uch shorter description will be sufficient to render 
ntelligible the tripartite system and the manner of 
ranging and carrying on the school in accordance 
with it. The pupils, as the name implies, are divided 
into three parts, which may be called junior, 
middle, and senior, division, respectively ; at each 
lesson during the entire day, the three divisions ara 
engaged at lessons inthe three compartments of the 
school, floor, desks, and gallery; and at the ena 
of each lesson they all change places and subjects. 

58. This system is not so simple as the bipartite, 
and it is not suitable to small schools; but where thero 
is an attendance of 70 and upwards, and where other 
circumstances are favourable, it may be introduced 
with great advantage. It should not be attempted 
unlessthere are three teachers, viz., either two monitors, i 
or an assistant and a monitor, with the head teacher. ~ 
~ 59. All that was said in connection with thebipartite 
system on the subject of the division of pupils, applies 
with slight variation in the present case. The three 
divisions should be maintained as nearly equal | 
as possible throughout the year, but the transfer 
of whole drafts from one diyision to another should be Í 
as far as possible ayoided. 
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60.—The bipartite system can be carried on with 
desks and draft circles only, but for the tripartite, 
gallery accommodation of some kind, either in the school- 
room of in a class-room, is indispensable. A school 
proyided with class-rooms for one-third of the pupils, 
as recommended in Paragraph 9, is very suitable for 
tripartite organisation. There must be desks for at 
least one-third of the greatest number of pupils pre- 
zon, draft circles for a third, and galleries for a third 

50, 

A tripartite organisation cannot be carried out effi- 
ciently without two galleries, or one that may be 
used as two. For first, if the attendance be large, one- 
third of the pupils will form a gallery class too un- 
wieldy to be taught effectively ; second, whether large 
or not, it is impossible to find subjects for all the gallery 
lessons so general in their nature as to suit the whole 
of the pupils that form a division. 

The two galleries, if in the main schoolroom, should 
be near each other; and one of them should be 
large enough to hold one entire division, the other 
to hold half a division. When this arrangement is 
adopted, the teacher can at éach lesson either break 
up the division into two parts in the two galleries, or 
teach them all together in the large one, as the nature 
of the lesson may require. For example, if there be an 
attendance of 80, there may be one gallery of four 
forms, each eight feet long; and another of two forms 
of the same length. ‘The large one will hold 30, and 
the small one 15. A single gallery however will 
answer, if it be of the kind shown in fig. 6, as the 
division may be either divided or taught together on it. 

G1. The galleries maybe in one or more de- 
tached classrooms, or in the principal school-room, 
or one may be in a class-room and the other in the 
School-room. Tf they be both in the school-room, the 
plans given in figs. 5 and 6 are among the best 
that can be adopted; for these furniture arrangements 
will suit either the bipartite or the tripartite system. 

4 
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If there be two class-rooms, one of them at least should 
have a gallery large enough for one entire division. If 
there be only one class-room, it should also afford room 
for a division ; the next figure shows the arrangement if 


Fie. 9. 


44.% 18 


there be two galleries, a large one in a class-room, 
a small one (which may consist of a few forms) in 
school-room. 

G2. The moyements at the end of the lessons are a 
little more complicated in this system than in the bi- 
partite, for the three divisions moye simultaneously. I 
do not think it necessary to describe the manner of 
shifting the divisions, as it can present no difficulty: to 
any one who reads the descriptions of the bipartite moye- 
mentsin Chap. V. A few general hints and precautions 
however may be useful. With respect to the three 
compartments of the school, there are two and onl. 
two directions of movement, viz., either desks— 
floor—galleries—desks, &c., or desks—galleries—floor— 
desks, &c. A single moyement of one of the divisions 
fixes the direction; and once this is determined all the 
other movements for all the divisions must be per- 
formed in accordance with it. 

Sofar as mere order is concerned, it is generally 
speaking a matter of indifference which of the two 
modes of movement is adopted. But when drawing 
out a time-table, the teacher will usually see some 
reason for preferring one to the other. Suppose for ex- 
ample the teacher fixes on arithmetic in the desks as 
the first lesson for the senior division, and that he 


6 
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wishes to have them next on the floor for home lessons ; 
this determines the whole matter; and the movement 
for all the divisions during the day will be desks—floor 
— gallery —desks, &c. Which division take the desks, 
which the floor, and which the gallery, at the first 
lesson in the morning, must be determined by the 
teacher; for the arrangement suited to one school may 
not answer so well in another. 


QUADRIPARTITE OR FOUR-PART SYSTEM. 
8. DESCRIPTION AND FURNITURE ARRANGEMENTS, 


63. This system is a modification of the bipartite; 
it is adapted to large schools, especially if there be a 
class-room, and where it can be carried out it will be 
found yery effective. 

The main features of this system are the following : 


p First: the pupils are diyided into four parts, and as 
“ in the other systems, the divisions must be preserved 


equui or nearly so. ~ 
Second: with regard to the positions and movements 
fof the divisions, the pupils of two divisions (half the 
entire school) are at draft lessons round the room at the 
same time, but at the other lessons the same two divi- 
sions separate, one going to the desk= and the other to 
the gallery; at the next desk-and-ga.isry lesson for the 
same two divisions, their positions are reversed, the 
division that sat last time in desks now taking the 

gallery, and vice versd. 

At every lesson during the day therefore the pupils 
are disposed in the following manner : half are standing 
round the room, one-fourth are sitting in desks, and one 
fourth in gallery; and at the movement after each 

lesson, the two divisions that haye been on the floor 
separate into desks and gallery respectively, while the 
two that have been in desks and gallery now both stand 
round the room at the draft circles. On the supposi- 
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i there are eight lessons—and this should 
fonom Do the case when the present system is adopted 
—it will be seen that each draft receives altogether, 
during the entire day, two lessons in desks, two in 
gallery, and four at the draft circles. 

Third: with respect to house arrangements; there 
must be draft space enough for half the whole attend- 
ance; as many desks as will accommodate at least a 
fourth, and a gallery (or two) to hold a fourth. In | 
the arrangement of the furniture there may be muy 
variety. One gallery will be generally sufficient; 
which may be either in the school-room, or what is 
far better, in a class-room. But if the attendance be 
very large, two may be required, especially if there 
be no class-room. $ 

If there be a class-room containing a gallery, the fur- 
niture arrangement is so simple that it needs o de- 
scription. If there be no class-room, the galle 
be in the school-room, and its position will of) 
depend on the construction of the room. In thi 
the arrangements represented in figs. 6, 7, and 8, will 
answer, the desk and gallery accommodation being i 
of course modified to suit the system. 


57. Give a general 
48. For what description of schools ia 


60. How many gall os are necessary for tripartite organisation? Giyo 
] our reason for this. h 

Give the length and number of forms in each of the two galleries, if the 
attendance be 80; and tell how many each gallery will accommodate. 

61. If there be one class-room, where are the galleries to be Placed? If 
there be no class-room, where are they to be placed t Q 

Draw two diagrams, showing furniture arrangements for tripartito 
organisation—{1) where one of the galleries is in a separate elass-room ; 
(2) where both galleries are in the school-room. ey 

- What are the two modes of moving the divisions of a school in 

tripartite organisation? What determines mode of movement? Mizht 
the movement be floor-zalleries-desks, dvting one part of the day, and foor- 
desks-galleries during another part? If not, state why, 

63. Describe the quadripartite syatem—First, as to the division 


of pupils; 
Second, as to position and movements; Third, as to house and Turni 
arrangements, z 
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CHAPTER TI. 


TIME-TABLES. 


1, GENERAL PRINCIPLES. 


64. A Time-Table is to a school what gramme 
is to a language. For in the first instance the cir- 
cumstances of the school determine the constructio™ 
of the time-table; but once determined, the business 


: should be afterwards carried on in accordance with 


it. In order that the teacher may be able to follow his 
time-table, it must be skilfully framed and well suited 
to the school. 

65. A time-table should be constructed with care and 
deliberation, for the success of the school depends in a 
great measure on its suitability. It may be desirable 
in the first instance to work the school for a time ac- 
cording to an experimental time-table; but once a 
teacher has finally settled on his time-table, he 
should adhere to it, and work the school in accord- 
ance with it. It often happens indeed that changes 
in the circumstances of the school render neces- 
sary one or more changes in the time-table. But in no 
case should a permanent change be made in the working of 
the school without first making the necessary alteration 
in the time-table. j 

GG. A time-table should be simple both in appear- 
ance and reality. It should be perfectly free from am- 
biguity; the general subject as well as the place 
where it is to be taught, whether desks, floor, or gallery, 
should be specified for each class or division, at each 
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= iring the day. A visitor walking in at any 
uaa oe able, $y looking at the time-table and 
at the clock, to tell whether each class is in, the right 
place, and at the right employment. : 

67. The time-table for any individual school depends 
on a variety of circumstances; whether the system 
adopted be bipartite, tripartite, or a modification of 
either; whether the school be male, female, or mixed ; 
the proficiency of the children, &e. It is not intended 
that any of the time-tables giyen in this chapter should 
be slayishly and thoughtlessly copied by the teacher. 
If he thinks, after due deliberation, that one of them 

J will suit his school let him adopt it. But generally ii 
will be better for each teacher to construct his own time- 
table; and he will likely be materially assisted by some 
one of my specimens. 

©8, There should be a proper sequence of sub 

jects. Two subjects imposing much mental st 5 
_ arithmetic, grammar, &e., should not. come im- 
_ mediately after another, Such subjects should be alter. 
nated with others not requiring much thought, such as 
writing, oral spelling, dictation, mechanical reading, &e. i 
lhe writing lesson should not be immediately aftet : 
| arrival or after play; as the children’s hands are always l 
| hot and unsteady after exercise. 
G9. For young children a lesson of 20 minutes is 
not too short; but older children will bear lessons of 

80, 40, or 45 minutes. As it would be manifestly im- 

practicable however in anational school, to have lessons 

of different lengths for children of different ages or 

classes, it will be found the least objectionable plan to 

make all the lessons of moderate length—s0 or 35 

minutes, 
However, for infants, if there be any in the school, 
fee or two of the lesson intervals might be broken into 
WO, 


70. Great care must be tak 


properly among the subjects according to their import- 


ance. The principal part of the day must be devoted 


Hn 


en to apportion the time | 
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to the primary subjects, reading, writing, spelling, and 
arithmetic. The weekly time for the seyeral subjects 
is shown, farther on in Paragraph’81, which the teacher 
should consult when framing his time-table. 

71. The time for secular instruction is generally 
either 44 or 5 hours, which, deducting half an hour for 
play, gives in the one case 4, and in the other 44 hours 
clear for teaching purposes. The teacher should how- 
ever try to secure the longer interval (5 hours alto- 
gether for secular instruction, including play). TI shall 
suppose for the present that the whole teaching time is 
diyided into eight parts; if it be 4 hours, each lesson 
will be just half an hour long; if it be 44 hours, some 
will be longer. 

The time for religious instruction depends on the 
circumstances of the individual school; the time-tables 
that follow will allow its being carried on at any period 
during the day, by making the necessary changes in 
the time column. If there be religious instruction 
every day it ought to be mentioned at the proper time 
among the secular subjects. If the time for beginning 
or ending the secular business in any particular school 
differ from what is set down in these time tables, the 
necessary alterations can be made in the time column 
without difficulty. 

Tn the time-tables that follow, the places where the 
lessons are taught are in all cases mentioned; E stands 
for floor or drafts, D for desks, and G for gallery. 
This G will be retained even on the supposition that 
theré is no gallery; and in this case the lessons marked 
G will be taught in desks, the children being placed as 
described in page 81. . 


64. Show that a time table is to a school what grammar is to a language. 

65. Why should atime table be framed with care? If a change is re- 
quired in the time-table what should be done? 

66. Describe what a time-table should aim at. What should a visitor be 
able to learn from a time-table? A ea 

67. On what circumstances does the time-table for an individual school 
depend? How should a teacher use these time-tables ? 

68. What is sequence of subjects and what does it require in a time- 
tabla? Precaution as to writing leson ? 


0 
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69. Whatis a gool average length of lessons for the general school, and 
why? 


70. What subjects require most time? 

71. Give what you think a reasonable time to begin and end secular 
instruction. How should the religious instruction be mentioned in the 
time-table? é 


2—TIME-TABLE For Bors’ Scuoors. 


72. Bipartite —Time-table No. 1 is suitable for the 
great majority of ordinary boys schools whatever may 
be the attendance or the number of teachers. Tt will 
answer any of the furniture arrangements from fs. 2 
to fig. 9, last chapter, but it can best be carried out 
where there are galleries, as in figs. 5, 6, 7 and 8. i 
If there be some boys learning extra branches, “ 
will not be difficult to find time for them. But 
„generally speaking the best time for teaching extra 
| branches is before or after the ordinary school hours, 

and they should not curtail theltime for 
| the primary branches. 1 

“Tnspection of cleanliness,” “extra in 
and the particular classes in the divisions are ted 
in No. 1, but for the sake of brevity they will be 
omitted from the others. 

Tf the school time be half an hour longer than is sup- 
posed in this time table (which it ought to be if possible) 
the following time column may be used instead of the 
one giyen :—(10—10:5), (10:5—10:40); (10.40—11.15) 
(E11), (113—139), (123—198), (1991-90), 

1:2U—1°55), (1:55—2}), (233), (83— 33), (34—43). 
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If singing be taught, time may be allowed for it in 
a variety of ways. For instance, it may be introduced 
into No. 1, by adding this note at the foot, which will 
allow three half hours per week for it :—“ Singing for 
the whole school from 11 to 11} o'clock on Monday, 


d # nre-Tasrs No. 1. 


Tinu, Juxror Dırisiox. Sznion Division. l 


[F First and Second ‘Third, Fourth, Fifth, 
pease Clusses.® ‘and Sixth Classes. | 


eee 10 Inspection as to cleanliness. 
TES 
| 10 | 103 Arithmetic D Home Lessons. | F 
ae 
F Arittmeti, |D 
M.T. W. | gq Reading. jz 
el a 
u} | 12 Reading. F | Writing. |? 
Daa na A SS 
12 13} Play. 
[|e a SS 
123| 1 | Copying from Books iz | ‘Arithmetic. = 


L a) 
Lo i i Se 


1 1g Arithmetic. F | Dictation. 
{ SAES] 


Reading, F 
gaue: | D | (Grammar, Wed.) 
aa ES 
Geography, M. Tu. Ww. 
Reading. | F | fcomraphy rt Res sl 
es ees 
‘ Religious Instruction. 


Extra instructions for Monitors’ class. 


* Tho classes and drafts composing each division depend 


of conrss on the school. 
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from 12} to 1 on Wednesday, and from 2 to 2} on 
Friday.” (But if there be a classroom, singing can be 
taught to individual classes without disturbing the 
rest of the school.) 

73. Should the teacher wish to introduce drawing, 
the following time-table (No 2) will answer, allowing 
for this subject three lessons per week fomeach division. 
If the junior division be not engaged at drawing, let 
the left-hand part of the time-table be filled u 
same asin No. 1. If three lessons per week be thoug 
insufficient for this important subject, or if le 
longer than 85 minutes be considered desirable, it will 


be better to teach it before or after the ordinary school 
hours. 


Tre-Tantz No. 2. F 


Tom. Tuxton Diyistox. Sexon Drvisroy, 

10 | 103 Religious Instruction. 

10% | 11.5 Copying. D Home Lessons. F: 
AE E e all E Writing. [a 
11.85) 12.10 Arithmetic. D Arithmetic. | 
[2 3249 Reading. E Dictation. D 
12.40| 1.10 Play o 
10/1440) pawing Wether, |D mending Mon) |F 
10ans) Aritmee |e gina, | 
2.15| 2.55 Writing. D Reading. a 
pafaj iame fe | REG, fo 
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7%. Tripartite. The two following tripartite time- 
tables require no explanation; they are types, which, 
with the necessary modifications to suit special circum- 
stances, will answer for most schools organised on the 
tripartite system. Wither of them can be easily modi- 
fied to admit one or more lessons per week on drawing, 
or singing, or both, for one or more of the divisions. 


Toe-Tasre No. 3. 


Tink. Jun, Div. Mip. Diy. Sex. Dry. 


10 | 10.35] Copying. | D pa aoe) G | Home Lessons.| F 


10.85 | 11,10) Arithmetic. | G |HomeLessons.| F Writing. D 


1110/1145) Resding. |F | Dictation. |D | pora | g 


145) 12.15] Writing. | D |GramAl TW.) G | arithmetic, | F 


12.15 | 12.45 Play. 


12.45 | 1.15 Spelling. |G | Arithmetic. | F Dictation. | D 


Geography. 
115 | 1.45 | Reading, |F | Writing |D | (Read poetry, | G 
Mon.) || 
1.45 | 2,9 i i Geography. | G adiera il 
2.25 | Arithmetic, | D (Tables, Mon.) Reading- 
225| 3 Reading. |G | Reading, |F | Arithmetic: | D 
3 | 3,30 Religious Instruction. 


72. Writ a copy of Time-table No.1, What is the 
best time, ton Gee maleate Given time column of eight lessons (to 
correspond with ‘Time-table No. 1) secular instruction 10 to 3 o'clock. How 
a en alow fima ee eae TADAS, 

i e wil ra 

74: Draw out a tripartite eight-lesson timo-tables secular time 10 to 8 

o'clock. Re-write it, so as to include drawing for middle and senior 


divisions, Draw out a tripartite seven lesson time-table; secular time 
03, 
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Tre-Tante No. 4, 


Tink. Jun. Drv. | | Min. Dry. Sux. Div, 


g | H. Less. 20 


Jo haoo] Bead. 207 Toa 3p. | D | Home Lessons, | £ 


Spell. 20 


Ment. Arith. | 
HET. 4 M Tu. 
10-40 | 11-20| Arithmetic. | D Reading. |F | Geography, A 
7h. Fre | ] 
Geography, 
11-20] 1155| Reading. |r | AGT. We |a| Writing. 
‘Th, Fr.’ 


11-55) 12-85) Copying, |@ | Dictation. | D | Arithmetic. 


Play. 


1-5 | 1-40] Writing, |D | Reading. | r | Grammar, 


(Read. Mon.) 

} Dictation, 

140 | 2-20 Reading. |F | arithmetic, | a] AbD Ws 
‘Th. Fr. | 

2-20 3 | Arithmetic. | G Writing. D Reading, 


3 8-30. Religious Instruction. 


8.—TIME-TABLES FOR Mixep Scuoors, 


75. Bipartite. A mixed school, in which the girls 
do not learn needlework, is, so far as the time-table is 
concerned, the same as a boys school; and 
some one of the preceding time-tables will answer. The l 
only precaution necessary in this case is to put the boys 
and girls sitting in separate desks; and though they ~ 
stand together at the floor lessons, still the girls should 
be at one side of the circle, and the boys at the other, 
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To construct a time-table fora mixed school in which 
necdlework is taught requires careful consideration. 
For while the girls are working, the boys continue at 
their ordinary lessons, and the time for work must be 
so arranged that this loss of literary instruction shall 
not be confined to one or two subjects, but shall be 
distributed among several. 

7G. In some mixed schools a work-mistress gives 


TIME-TABLE No. 5. 


Tink Junior Dryrsron. Sexton Division. 
10 | 10.35 Arithmetic. iS] Home Lessons, [a 
1085/1110) Gin enai) | 2] (aerma Wol) > | 
G Reading. Ẹ 
11,45 | 12.15 Reading. F Writing. Ea 
12.15 | 12.45 | Recreation. 
lia 1.20 Copying. G Arithmetic. F 
1.20 | 1.50 Arithmetio: F Dictation. Ei 
1.50 | 2.25 Writing. D Reading. ET] 
£.25| 3 Reading, ma NRS 
3 3.85 Religious Instruction. 3 
NEEDLEWORK ARRANGEMENT. = 
ona ie Thursday, Friday. 
—— 
12.45| 1.50] Girls of Senior Division. Girls of Junior Division. 
1.50 | 2.50. Girls of Junior Division, Girls of Senior Division, | 


- S 
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instruction in needlework for two hours; in others 
` there is a permanent female assistant who teaches 
needlework for some short time each day, and assists 
in the general business for the rest of the time. In y: 
the former case, the best and most usual arrangement Ws 
is to divide all the girls that work into two classes, 9 
each of which receives instruction for about one hour. 

Time-table No. 5 is constructed on this principle; it 
will answer for a mixed school of any attendance. 

Tf however only a small class of girls learn needle- 
work, it will be scarcely necessary to make special ar- 
rangements for it. In this case the simplest plan is 
to use one of the time-tables already given for boys’ p 
schools, and let the girls that work be sent to the work- 
mistress according as they can best be spared from their 
literary lessons. 


77. Tf there be a permanent female assistant who A 


teaches needlework for an hour or so, the same time. 
table can be used, only with the addition of the follow- 


ing simpler needlework arrangement, instead of the one 
given :— 
pE eee 


NEEDLEWORK. 
ee Se ee 
12.45 | 1.50 | Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday. 


1.50 | 2.60 | Thursday and Friday. 


78. Tripartite. In time table No. 6, the girls 
for two hours. They should be divided into tes dines 
one elementary, and the other advanced. If needle- 
work be taught for only one hour to a single selected 
class of girls, the same time-table (No. 6) will answer 
equally well, by adding the following needlework 
arrangement instead of that given :— 


NEEDLEWORK ARRANGEMENTS. 
1.50 | Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, 


2.50, ‘Thursday and Friday. | 


ae 
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Tnoe-Taste, No. 6. 


Tire, | Sux. Drv. Mın. Drv. Srx. Div. 
Arithmetic, 
10 | 10.35] Copying. | D| MT. W. G Home Lessons 


Spelling, Th. F. 


10.85 | 11,10 | Arithmetic. @ | Home Less: 20| m | writing. 


Reading 
Gram. M. T. 
11.10 | 11.45 | Reading. | £ Writing. D |Read. W. Th. 
Geog. M. 
Geography. 
11.45 | 12.20 | Writing. D (Reading G | Arithmetic. | F 
Mon.) 
12.20 | 12.50 Recreation. 
12.50} 1.20| Spelling. | G Arithmetic. F| Dictation. D 
Geography. 
1.20] 1.50| Reading. | F | Dictation. |D | (Grammar, | G 
Mon.) 
Grammar. 
1,50) 2.25 | Arithmetic. | D |(Arith. Tables. | @ Reading. P 
N Mon.) 
2:25) 3 Reading. | G Reading. F | Arithmetic. | D 
8 3.35 Religious Instruction. 
NEEDLEWORK ARRANGE Te 
Tire, Monna es Thursday, Friday. 
12.50 1.50 ‘Advanced Class. Elementary Class. 
1.50 2.50 Elementary Class. Advanced Class, 


75. What sort of time-table answers in a mixed school where the girls 
donot learn needlework? What precaution as to where girls should sit 
and stand ? Whyis it hard to draw a time-table for a mixed school with 
needlework ? 

76. In what two ways may the needlework instructor be employed? 
Draw out a bipartite a aha fox a mixed school where the work-mistresy 
teaches fur two hours, 
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If only a a few girls learn needlework what arrangement will answer? 

47. Give the needlework arrangement where there is a permanent female 
lite: assistánt, who teaches needlework for about one hour. 

78. Draw out a tripartite ci on time-table for a mixed school; 
seowlar time 10 to 3 o'clock; needlework for two hours. If ncellework be 
taught for only one hour or so in this school, give needlework arrangement. 


4, TIME-TABLES FOR GELS” ScHoors. 


79. Bipartite. Time-tables for girls’ schools admit of 
much yaricty, in consequence of the different arrange- 


TIME-TABLE No. 7. . 


rah, 
Tink. Juxior Division. Sexton DIVISION. { 
y Home Lessons. i Dictation. f 
10 2035) (Rist Chass Read.) | ¥ | (aritimetic, Wed.) | D 
—:; = jes 
10.35 11.5 Dictation. D Home Lessons, F 
vile e ARATE ANE Writing. D 
| i ja 
FP 12.15 Writing. D Arithmetic. E | 
! j 
12.15 12.45 Play 
ae eer Grammar M. Tu. W. 
12.45) 1.20 Reading. E | “Geography Th, F. | G 
120| 2 | Arithmetionnd Tables. | D Reading, r 
=| 
2 | 2} 
Caney lets a Needlework, D 
TENE 
8 3.35 


Religions Instruction, 


| 


——— 
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ments for teaching needlework. Time-table No. 7 
will answer for any female school in which needlework 
is taught for one hour, and in which the whole time for 
Secular instruction (not including the interval for play) 
is four hours and a half, 

80. Tripartite —The construction of a tripartite 
time-table fora girls’ school depends on a variety of cir- 
cumstances, and time-tables may be drawn out in a cor- 
Tesponding variety of forms. Time-table No. 4 may he 
adapted to a girls’ school by making all the lessons half 
an hourlong. This will bring the literary business to 
terminate at 2 o'clock; and the remaining hour can be 
Spent at needlework. It would be easy to modify 
others of the tripartite time-tables in like manner, 80 as 
to make them fit for girls’ schools, 

Any teacher who can draw out a common bipartite 
time-fable can easily modify it to ‘suit quadripartite 
organisation, by taking the scheme described in pages 
85, 86, as the basis. 


79. Draw out a bipartite eight-lessons time-table for a girls’ school; secu- 


lar time 10 to 3 o'clock j senior girls working one hour, and Junior girls 
half an hour, 

80, How would you proceed to arrange a tripartitd time-tuble a for girls’ 
school; needlework about one hour t 


5. Anatysis or No, 1; Drsrrmorion or Tracnews 
y Tiue. 
* 


81. -According to time-table No. 1, the pupils of 
both divisions receive altogether four lessons at the 
draft circles, three in the desks, and one in galleries 
(or in desks used as galleries—see p. 31). The number 
of halt-hours deyoted weekly (in this time-table) to 

ô 
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each subject is shown inthe following table ; Saturday. 
is not included :— 


Tead | wait Dict Arit| Gram, Geog. |H.Les.| Total, 


$2. The labours of a teacher in a school are chiefly 
two-fold, teaching and superintending, 
‘Thm the performarce of this doub, duty, there are two 
extremes which ue must carefı ayoid: on the one 
hand, allowing oimself to be tota y absorbed in teach- 
ing a succession of single classes, without sufficiently 
attending to the rest of the school; and on the other, 
[wasting his time in constant superintendence, and 
| teaching little or none. When a lesson commences, he 
should not at once drop into his class and begin to teach, 
as if he felt no interest in what is going on in the 
other classes; this is a fault to which zealous and con- 
scientious teachers are sometimes liable, from their ex- 
treme anxiety to be constantly employed in teaching. 
Immediately after the divisions haye changed places 
[his first duty is to go round to the drafts and 
classes one by one to sce that cach is at the 
proper subject or lesson, and if necessary to give some 
irections, or speak a few words of encouragement to 
the pupils or monitors. This most important duty will 
generally not occupy more than four or five minutes, 
But the other extreme, spending the whole or a con- 
siderable part of the day in merely superintending, is 
far more pernicious in its effects and tendencies, both 
on the teacher and on the school. A teacher addicted 
to this is constantly employed in visiting the drafts in 


* Including a short time at home lessons, for any drafts of 
the junior division that ntay be engaged at them, 


| 
l 
| 
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succession, teaching or questioning a tew minutes in 
one, uttering some hasty directions, or putting the 
children in order, in a second, listening with attentive 
ear to the questions and answers of a third; he is 
liyely-looking and fussy, but he scarcely ever teaches 
u lesson. 
This kind of employment is little better than down- 
Wa: idling. A teacher might divide his time between 
two classes during a lesson: whether he do this or 
remain altogether with one, depends on the nature of 
the lesson, as well as on several other circumstances, 
and must be decided on each particular occasion by his 
Own judgment. But he can hardly teach in more than 
two classes within one half hour, without approaching 
too nearly to the wretched practice already described. 

83. As he will have to confine himself to one or two 
drafts of the division during the half hour, he must be 
careful so to distribute from day to day his teaching 
among the different drafts and classes, that more time 
and attention shall not be bestowed on any one than is 
justly due to it. 

The teacher will find it convenient to make a rule 
not to change from one division to another 
within the time of one lesson, except merely for the 
purpose of a hasty visit as already stated: if he change 
at all it should be from one draft to another of the 
Same division, The paid monitor should not as a 
general rule (subject to occasional exceptions) be em- 
ployed in the same division with the principal teacher : 
if thére be more than one, their distribution is usually 
& matter of less difficulty. 


81. Suppose 40 half-hour lessons per week; distribute them among the 
several mabjeta, showing how many of the 40 are to be given to each 
Subject for each division, 7 3 

52. What are the two-fold duties of a teacher in a school? Point out the 
two extremes he must avoid, Describe how a teacher should act immedi- 
ately after change Show the evil of the teacher devoting too much tine. 
to mere superintendence. 3 

83. Between how many classes, at most, should a teacher divide his time 
during a lesson. While the teacher is with one division where should the 
monitor benerally be? 
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6. MANAGEMENT OF SCHOOL AT THE DIFFERENT LESSONS. 


S4. According to the Rules of the Board one 
assistant is allowed for an average of 70 pupils: and 
beyond this, an additional assistant for every 35 in 
average attendance. An ayerage of 40 renders a school 
eligible for a monitor: and additional monitors are 
allowed according to the attendance and teaching staff. 
The Rules then will allow one teacher for every 85 
pupils; and they will allow more if monitors be taken 
into account. 

There is no good reason why a single teacher and 
a monitor should not be able to conduct efliciently 
a school with an attendance up to 70. The followin 
instructions, which apply directly to time-table No. i 
show how this may be done. In the school supposed 
here the junior division consists of first and second 
classes—five drafts, and the senior of third, fourtu, 
fifth, and sixth classes—four drafts, T must remark 
that these instructions must be taken in conjunction 
with those given in Chapters II. and IV.; and that 
they will apply, with slight modification, to all the 
eae time tables. 

= 10 to 104. Senior division home lessons ¢; 
drafts, The preliminary business should 
not encroach on the school work; the 
children should be marched in a few minutes lites 
the time, and the first lesson should be actually begin- i | 
ning at ten o’clock. } j 

The teacher first examines the pupils of one draft in 
the whole of their home lessons, next those of another 
and so on, going from draft to draft tl the half hour 
terminates. He will not be able to examine all him- 
self, so that it will be necessary for him for part of the 
time to Have the assistance of the monitor, who leayes the 
Junior division temporarily for that purpose. ‘The 
teacher should examine on to-morrow those examined 
by the monitor to-day, The pupils of those drafts 


|! 


— 
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immediately under examination should not be allowed 
to rehearse their home lessons; they should be at 
reading, spelling, or tables, under the care of the head 
pupil or the best reader in each draft. 

If the teacher, wish to examine all the lessons every 
day himself, a good plan is to begin before ten o'clock 
and examine the pupils individually as they come in, 
stopping at five minutes before ten; those that remain 
he can easily examine within the half hour. All the 
home lessons of the senior division, without one ex- 
ception, should be examined by half-past ten. - 

Junior division, arithmetic in desks: in charge of the 
paid monitor. This is a silent lesson, and the children 
work for themselves, requiring not so much teaching 
as superintendence and guidance. The monitor, haying 
seen that all are at work, may leave them for ten 
minutes in the middle of the half hour to assist the 
head teacher with the home lessons. For the plan of 
working sce Part IT., Chap. V. 

SG. 10} toll. Senior division, arithmetic in desks — 
This is a silent lesson, and the pupils work for them- 
selves out of books; they may be superintended by the 
monitor every day except one or two, when they are 
in charge of the teacher. They should all, without 
exception, he provided with arithmetics, which 
they take ont from their satchels or straps the moment 
they are seated. All should work on paper. 
Every exercise should be looked at when finished, tho 
pupil holding up his hand as a signal. ‘Two pupils 
who'happen to be at the same exercise should not be 
allowed to sit next each other. For further instruc- 
tions on the method of working, see Part IL. Chap. V. 

Junior division, reading and home lessons in drafts — 
According to arrangement the teacher has charge of 
junior division at this hour every day except one or 
Gyo, and he will require the help of unpaid monitors, 
As home lessons are prepared by the pupils of only one 
or two of the drafts, and as they are besides yery short, 
they can be examined in a few minutes; the rest of the 
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time is spent at reading and spelling by these drafts, 
and the whole half hour by those that prepare no home 
lessons. A 

The teacher, having glanced at the senior division 
to see that all are earnestly engaged, and that the 
monitor is doing his duty, and having given directions 
to the monitors of his own division as to the particular 
manner in which they are to exercise the children (fot 
which see “ Reminders for Monitors,” Part TT., Chap. 
I.), begins to teach in the draft he has chosen for him- 
self. None of the drafts should be allowed to re- 
main for one moment idle during the whole half hour. 

87. 11 to 114. Senior division, reading lessons in 
drafts.—The teacher should be in charge on about three 
days of the week, and the paid monitor on - 
directions, see 1} to 2. 

Junior division, arithmetical tables, three da 
two days.—The teacher in charge two days, ie 
paid monitor three. The children must be divided into 
at least two sections; and they either sit in galleries, 
or if there are none they are arranged in desks, as 
directed in page 31; or one half in the gallery and the 
other half in desks. In any case they should he in two 
parts (or more in case of a large school), the teacher or 
paid monitor, whichever is in charge, taking one part, 
and an unpaid monitor the other; and he may either 
divide his time equally between them each day, or take 
each for an entire lesson on alternate days. for 
methods of exercising the children in Tables, see Part 
IT., Chap. V.; and for Spelling, see Part IL., Chap. IV. 

88. 114 to 12. Senior division, writing — The 
teacher should be in charge on at least three days. 
For directions see Part II., Chap. ITI. ; sce also Part 
I., Chap. V. 


Junior division, reading lesson.—Teacher 
two days— paid monitor three, assisted in each case þ 
unpaid monitors, 


The directions giyen at 
apply here. e CELUI 
12 to 123. Play. 


in ch arge 


—tThe only remark necessary here 
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is that the children should never be allowed to 
play by themselves; the teacher should always 
be either with or near them, not to interfere with their 
play, but to repress disorder when necessary. 

89. 12} to 1. Senior division arithmetic in drafts.— 
One of the most important lessons of the day, and 
always managed by the teacher. Before beginning 
slate work, a few minutes should be devoted every day. 
to arithmetical tables and mental caleula= 
tion. After this the pupils work exercises on slates, 
dictated by the teacher or monitor, who explains 
methods and corrects errors in principle, by means 


-of the black board. The exercises should be dic= 


tated to the children—never (except in a special 
ease) written on the black board for them to copy. 
Very often two drafts can be joined into one, to 
receive the same instruction; but this will depend 
on the particular portion of the subject the teacher 
happens to be dealing with. The teacher shonld gene- 
rally be able to teach two drafts at the same time, and 
for this purpose they should stand together at a large 
circle, to prevent the trouble and delay of going from 
draft to draft. By standing at the same circle, the 


two drafts need not necessarily receive the same in- 


struction; different exercises may be dictated to them, 
and at the same time the teacher can easily manage both. 

To manage the whole division he must have the 
assistance of a good unpaid monitor, who will dictate 
from the book the exercises pointed out by the teacher, 
and see if the answers are brought out correctly. The 
paid monitor might be with the teacher in this division 
the whole time on two days of the week, and for part 
of the time on the other three days. For full instruc- 
tions see Method of Teaching Arithmetic. 

Junior division in desks, copying from books—On the 
method of carrying on this lesson, full instructions will 
be found in Chapter IV. of Part IT. If the whole of 
the first class children are not furnished with books, it 
will be better to hang a First Book tablet before the 
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which they are to copy. They should be 
eu He large and open, and to form the letters 
well and carefully, the same as in copy-writing. The 
teacher must always bear in mind that they will write 
fs small as they can if they are allowed. 

The second class children will transcribe from their 
Teading-books; and it will be better if they use paper. 
As in case of first class children, here also the teacher 
will haye to strive against the tendency of the children 
to write small and close; the writing must be ] 


open, plain, and well formed; the spelling and nei 


ton’ correct; and the words must not be crushed agains 
the right hand margin of the page. A monit 
conduct this lesson. 
90. 1 to 1}. Senior division, dictation.—For this 
subject, see Part IL., Chap. Ty. Teacher should be in 
charge of the division on two days, and the paid moni. 
tor on the other three days of the week, ka 
Junior division, arithmetic in drafts.—At this lesson 
the division may generally be thrown into large drafts 
cach consisting of two small ones. The lesson is taught 
opposite the black boards, and consists wholly of slate 
yee ee a caesar in the division should haye 
Slates in their hands : even the very younge 
should be taught to use them, ao pe cam and 
black board should be constantly used. 
to work easy sums 3 and they should be tau 
down from dictation and work short little 
notation, addition, &e, hey should. be constant] 
exercised till they are quite expert in obeying the 
orders, slates down,” “ show slates,” &o, For fur- 
ther directions, see Part IL, Chap. V. 


= lẹ to 2. Senior division, reading (grammar, 


n 18 conducted ever 
y except one by the teacher, who wi 


l wing a part of the time, T] 
chief business of the unpaid monitors in this diviciog 
be to teach reading and speVing, 
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Junior division, writing in desks —The children, under 
the superintendence of the paid monitor, are writing 
copies on slates, except those in second class, who 
should write on paper. All should be at work to the 
very youngest. Those who have slates may copy from 
one large common line chalked by the teacher on a 
black board, which is hung on an easel in front of them. 
The monitor’s chief business is to see that all keep con- 
stantly working, that they are supplied with pens or 
long pencils, and that they hold them rightly, and sit 
in a proper position. 

92. 2 to 2}. Senior division, geography three days, 
grammar two days.—The teacher should have the entire 
charge, except perhaps on one of the geography days, 
ond the pupils sit either in galleries, or in desks, as 
directed in page 31. The manner in which they are to 
be grouped will depend on circumstances; the teacher 
in all cases bearing in mind the particular portion of 
geography or grammar laid down in the Programme for 
each class. At the geography lesson for instance the 
third and fourth classes may be often joined together 
fora lesson on the map of the World, while the fifth 
and sixth may be taught together at a map common to 
both. The teacher will want the assistance of one or 
two unpaid monitors, as the paid monitor will be 
required with the junior division. 

Junior division, reading —The paid monitor who is 
in charge (except on one day, when the teacher is with 
this division) will require the assistance of unpaid 
monitors, The observations made in connexion with 
the lessons at 10} to 11, and at 11} to 12, apply gene- 

rally here. 
| N.B.—The teacher must bear in mind that a paid 
monitor is not to be employed in teaching more than 
three hours a day; and that he must be allowed the 
rest of the school time each day for his own use, either 
to study (under the teacher's directions) or to join the 
head class. I hayenot taken-this into account in the 
preceding arrangements for two reasons:—First, I think 
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i : at this time be not given at the same hour 
ae a order that the loss may be distributed 
among seyeral subjects; and secondly, it is better to 
let the teacher himself regulate the matter according to 
his own judgment. But the arrangements for thé 
special instruction of the paid monitors, as well as thata 


for extra subjects (if taught), should always be set 
forth in the time table. | 


the aid of a monitor? A = 

55, Senior Division (in drafts)—Home Lessons. Describe the mode 
examining the tasks of senior division. whe 

Mow should those pupils not immediatel y under examination be 
ployed? If the teacher wish to examine all himself, what is the best play 

unior Division.—Arithmetic in Desks.—Describe their work. At whut 

Reape os the lesson might the monitor leave them to assist in the senior 

ivision ? 
86. Senior Division.—Arithmetic in Desks.—Describo ey how the work: : 


84. State the Board's Rules regarding assistants and monitors, What 
atteniance in a school should a teacher be able to manage and teach with 


is carried on. Where do the pupils get materials for worl: 
Junior Divison.—Reading and Home Lessons. 
carried on so that sl shall be at work the whole time ? How are the home 
lessons managed What directions should the unpaid monitors get Wefore 
they begin? 
87. Senior Division—reading.—How often should teacher have charge ? 
Jt Spelling. —How are the children to be 
different groups from day to day? 
.—Who has charge? 
y what means are all to be kept at work ? i 
uld the teacher be while the children are at play? 
Arithmetic (drafts) —With what exercise should 
a y1 Describe how. sfata work is carried on, What 
lack board? On what occasion might two drafts be combined 1 
How many drafts should the tencher teach, and how ia he te manage itt 
“junior Division.—Copying (desks).—It nil the first clase children havo 
Rot books, what are they to copy from? What direcho should be given 
to the children in regard to the writing? From what book are the second 


class pendrem ia Ebe i 
90. Senior Division. —Dictation.—How. many days is teacher hargi 

Junior Division Arithmetic (drafts). Wow wea the eaten g 
How are they employed? What special training should the little children 
get during this lesson? Nature of their work 7 

J, senior Division Reading or Grammar.—Who conducts this lesson | 

Junior Division — Writing (desks) —From what do young children 
Gund What is Special business of the monitor who 

. Senior Di 


superintends ? 
mines the munner 


—How is this lesson 


sion (seated).—Geography or Grammar.—What 
of grouping the different classes? Give examples seen 
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CHAPTER IV. 
MONITORS, 


J 1. Uxram Moyrrors 

93. The monitorial system was first introduced into! 
these countries, in the beginning of the present century, 
by Beli and Lancaster; it was taken up and supported 
for a time with great enthusiasm, and soon found ifs 
way into some of the principal countries of the Con- 
tinent. For many years after its introduction the real 
extent of its utility appears to haye been misunderstood. 
Its advantages were ridiculously exaggerated by enthu- 
siastic supporters; it was carried to an almost incredible 
excess, and was grossly abused. The monitors were 
chosen at random; they were not sufficiently prepared 
for their duties; they were obliged to teach constantly, 
and received very little instruction themselves; and 
worst of all, while thus unfitted for their monitorial 
duties, almost the whole of the teaching was deputed 
into their hands. The master scarcely ever taught, he 
merely superintended ; and it was maintained that by 
this new engine, a single teacher could conduct a school 
of 1,900 pupils as easily as one of 30. t 

The system, worked out in this manner, as might be 
anticipated, proyed an utter failure wherever it was 
tried; the extrayagant promises of its supporters were 
neyer realised, and it fell after a while into almost uni- 
versal disrepute. In these and other countries howeyer 
the employment of monitors was acknowledged to be 
useful—not the less so because it had been abused; and 
at the present day every judicious teacher, while care- 
fully avoiding the absurd extremes of the old monitorial 
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system, makes use, to a moderate extent, of the best of 
his pupils to assist him in teaching. 

94, To carry out any of the preceding time-tables, 
and to keep all the children constantly at work, it is 
necessary to employ a class of trained unpaid monitors. 
But let the teacher never forget that on his own indivi- 
dual teaching and on that of his paid monitors and 
assistants, if he have any, the success of tih 
mainly depends, and that he employs monitd 
to assist, not in any degree to supersed 
his own labours. Ho employs them for the pur- 
pose of keeping children constantly working, who would 
otherwise be obliged to sit a good part of the day idle, 
But he must himself teach on as uninterruptedly as if 


for irregular attenders are generally careless, not only 


as to the manner in which they teach, but also as to 
their own progress. 


96. No monitor should teac) 


for t 
that the advanced pupils are willing to teach 5 for thers 


carned the respect 


e ; pupils, in which 
the boys will not cheerfully assist him to any reasonable 
t, 


First or Second Book children in reading, spelling, and 
unior classes at 
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do this simple work if he is only pnt on the right 
way. But simple as the work is, children cannot be 
expected to do it properly without being shown how. 
Accordingly the teacher must regularly teach them how 
to teach. But his instructions must be very simple and to 
the point. Indeed, he need do little more than repeat 
for them, in his own words, the “Reminders for 
Monitors,” given farther on in this book, warning 
them specially against those faults in teaching to which 
monitors and young teachers are specially liable. 

98. Whether the monitors do their work well or 
ill depends entirely on the teacher. Ifhe appear in- 
different, merely sending them to their classes and 
giving himself no further concern, their teaching is sure 
to be worthless. If on the contrary he show himself 
anxious, continue to remind them day after day of 
what they ought to do, and neyer fail to notice and 
correct a fault, they will certainly teach well. And 
let it be specially borne in mind, that all this can be 
accomplished with very little trouble, and without 
sacrificing the time of either the teacher or the 
monitors. 


93 When, and by whom was the monitorial system introduced into these 
Countries?) In what manner was it received} In what way was it abused 1 
Explain the causes of its failure. Show that the reaction against it was 
Sarriéd too fnr? 

94. By what contrivance are we enabled to carry out our time-tables and 
Keep all the children constantly at work? To whut exteht should the em- 
Ployment of unpaid monitors interfere with the teaching of the teacher? 

95. From what classes generally should unpaid monitors be chosen? 

96. How many lessons per day should each unpaid monitor teach? What 
Cotnpensation should they get? yi re 

97. What subjects are suitable for monitorial teaching! How are 
monitors to be prepared for teaching these subjects? 

98, On what docs the efliciency of the monitors’ work depend f 


2, Exrra INSTRUCTION. 


99. There is probably no highly successful school 
in which it is not customary for the teacher to give 
lessons in arithmetic or in some extra branches to his 
head class, after the dismissal of the other pupils. ‘The 
duties of a teacher are so multifarious during the day, 


0 
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he has so many classes to attend to, that it is impossible 
for him, without neglecting the rest of the school, to 
bestow so much time and such exclusive attention on 
the pupils of the head class as they require. 

But this can be remedied by one hour’s instruction 
in the eyening, when the school is quiet, and the- 
teachers whole attention can be concentrated on tH 
class. This course should be adopted, eyen independ- 
ently of the consideration that the elder children act as EN 
monitors; but when these same pupils lose half an hour 
every day in teaching, it becomes in a still higher degree 4 
a matter of obligation on the teacher. The old maxim 
that a person learns by teaching others requires con- 
siderable limitation; in many cases indeed it holds good, 
but not unfrequently a monitor all but loses his time w 
by teaching. 

100. During seven months of the year, viz., from | 
the Ist of March to the 30th of September, the head a 
classes should receive extra instruction for one hour 
and during the rest of the year for at least half an hour 
Tn some few schools the hour’s instruction may be 


I do not think it necessa to say anything as to. 
| subjects that are to be Gue at this ie class, ; me 

teacher is the proper judge of that, and it is best to 
leave it entirely in his.hands. 

101. In connection with this subject of extrå in- 
struction, it is worth while to mention that in the 
Central Model School there is a “ Morning Lesson” 
every day, beginning at a little after nine o'clock, and 
terminating at a few minutes before ten. It is not for 
unpaid Monitors, as few such are employed in the 
school ; the pupils of every class are allowed to attend 
and the masters and mistresses urge them to come, but 
it is open to the parents to send their children or not, 
The teachers of the several divisions take whatever 
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subject their pupils are most in need of—Arithmetic, 
Geography, Grammar, Euclid, Mensuration, &c. The 
pupils are fresh and vigerous in mind and body, and 
they work with the greatest vivacity; there is in fact 
no lesson during the day from which they derive more 
benefit. Such is the popularity of this < Morning 
Lesson,” that two-thirds of the children are generally 
present at twenty minutes past nine. 

In most town or yillage schools, a morning lesson of 
this kind, at least for the senior half of the school, 
could be carried on, with great advantage to the pupils. 


99. How do you show the necessity of extra instruction for the advanced 
classes? How far is it true, and how far is it not true, that a person learns 
by teaching ? 

100, At what time, or times, in the day should extra instruction be given 1 


3. Pam Monrrors. 


102. A paid monitor unites in himself the functions 
of both pupil and teacher. In the capacity of teacher, 
his duty is to teach in the school for a certain time 
every day; and as a pupil, he is, in the first place, to 
be allowed the rest of the school time for his own im- 
provement; and in the second place, he is, in addition 
to this, to receive instruction from the teacher every 
day, either before or after school time. 

103. Paid monitors are appointed only from Ist 
July in each year, and only for a period of three years « 
but under certain conditions a monitor may be con- 
tinued for a further period of two yeurs. The sainry 
increases yearly for the whole term of fiye years. 

104. A monitor must not be employed 
| More than three hours a day in teaching. 
" For the rest of the school day he is to receive instruc- 
tion from the teacher with the rest of the pupils. This 
does not necessarily mean that he is to stand in the 
same class with the senior pupils; he may do so, or 
work apart under the teacher’s direction; the one 
inportant point to be borne in mind is, that he must 
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receive his due share of instruction, Besides this, the 
teacher is to instruct him for at least three quarters of 
an hour each day on five days in the week before or 
after school hours ; or for half an hour on fiye days and 
for two hours on Saturdays. Observe that it must be 
‘í before or after school hours.” No part of 
this instruction therefore is to be given at the time of 
1 


105. There is a very carefully graduated pro- 
gramme for monitors, extending over the five years’ 
course, beginning a little higher than what is expected 
from pupils of fifth or -sixth class (according to the 
standing of the monitor at the time of his appoint- 
ment) and ending in the Programme for third-clasg 
teachers. 


To test their Proficiency, and to ascertain whether 
the teachers haye faithfully di 


of the monitors, But although the preat body o 

teachers faithfully discharge this me of ther ae 
there are still not a few who, toa greater or less extent, 
neglect the instruction of their monitors. This is A 
fact thatis ascertained beyond all doubt from the results 
of the examinations. It is of the utmost Consequence 


* It will be useful if the teacher supply the monitor With a co) 
Programme, so that he may wW tl. ill bi ired oy pa te 
each yearly examination. Cy An arabe Sos piy at 
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to such teachers—to all teachers indeed—to understand, 
that it is as much their duty to teach the monitors as 
to teach their schools. The teacher who neglects or 
evades this duty is guilty of a gross violation of one of 
the plainest rules of the Commissioners; he is guilty of 
a palpable injustice, for he withholds from the monitor 
the instruction that is his just and natural right, and 
which is generally far more precious to him than the 
little salary he receives from the Board. 

But passing over, for a moment, justice and the 
rules of the Commissioners, and keeping in view 
expediency only, it appears nothing less than down- 
right infatuation to leave the monitors without instruc- 
tion. How can it be expected that these young people 
wil continue able to teach if they are not taught them- 
selves? Or can any one imagine that a monitor will 
discharge his duty with spirit and earnestness, and 
with advantage to the school, or that he will grow up 
with the love of teaching, when he is rather driven to 
hate both the school and the occupation, by being 
doomed to perpetual drudgery and leit to carry on his 
own studies without assistance or encouragement ? 

The monitors should be subjected periodically—once 
a fortnight or once a month—to a searching written 
examination. At the end of Part I., Chap. IX., will 
be found some suggestions on the proper manner of 
conducting these examinations. 


102. What position does a paid monitor hold in a school? 
103. Length of a paid monitor’s course and period of appointment f 
ow long cach day is a monitor to teach? How is he to employ 

himself the rest of the day? Amount of extra instruction to be given to 
monitor! When is it to be given ? 2 he 

105. How is a monitors proficiency tested? Ifa monitor fail? 

106. Mention the different arguments to show thatit is incumbent on a 
teacher to car ‘efully instruct his monitors? 
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CHAPTER Y. % 
DISCIPLINE; ORDER; CLEANLINESS. 
1. Necessity ror DISCIPLINE. 
107. “He who can teach but cannot — 


at an enormous disadvantage. Perfect discipline in a 


class or a school is an indispensable condition of suc- ~ 


cessful teaching. It is necessary for the pupils, not 
only because by it they will learn in a given time 
twice as much and twice as easily; but because one of 
the things they come to school to acquire, over and aboye 
certain arts and accomplishments which are generally 
termed education, is the practice of obedience. . . And 
it is of no less consequence to the teacher. His own 
health, his temper, and his happiness suffer griey- 
ously if he cannot command perfect obedience,” * 

108. Lyery teacher should lay down a code of rules 
for the goverment of his school. These rules should 
be few, simple, and easily obeyed. 

Once the rules are laid down the teacher must insist 
[eut the children obey them. No breach of ruld, how- 
fever trifling, should be passed over : at the cost of any 

amount of time and trouble in the beginning, tlie 
teacher must lead the children into the habit of obe- 
dience. Obedience is easy when it becomes 
a habit: ~ x 

109. Tt is not necessary that the teacher puton a 

stern severe manner in order to enforce discipline, and 


Lectures on Teaching,” by J. G. Fitch, M.A, (p. 91.) 
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it is not necessary or right that the school be kept in a 
state of perpetual fear and gloomy silence. On thei 
contrary, the best disciplinurians are those that have 
an open, hearty, pleasant disposition, and the best discip=_ 


lined schools are those in which the children are allowed | 
a certain degree of cheerful freedom—a moderate in- 
dulgence in that joyous fun and glee they so much) 
Joye. Discipline that is oyerstrained defeats its 
own purposes; for children governed in this way 
are orderly only in presence of the teacher, and come 
at last to hate the school because it is associated in 
their minds with perpetual restraint and fear. 

110. Some men are good disciplinarians by nature; 
but it is important to remember that all teachers, how- 
eyer naturally deficient in this respect, can become 
good disciplinarians by imitating others more skilful, 
and by practice. 

111. The conduct of the children while under 
exumination by the inspector is a sure test of the dis- 
cipline of the school. Where the discipline is good the, 
children are quict and respectful and ready to obey} 
exactly the directions of teacher and inspector; every- 
thing is done both by teacher and children to facilitate 
the inspector's difficult task; and the examination pro- 
ceeds and ends satisfactorily. If the discipline is bad 
things are all the reverse. The children are restless, 
full of sly tricks, and ever on the watch to copy the 
moment the inspector’s eye is off them. They make 
him feel that he cannot trust them for a moment, and 
almost his whole time is taken up watching them. 
Under such circumstances an inspector naturally be- 
comes suspicious and doubly striet; and here, as in 
many other cases, bad discipline tends to bring its own 
punishment. 


107. Whit is the disadvantage of bad discipline? How is good discipline 
Hechssiry for the pupils? How is it necessary for the teacher! 
108. What should be the characteristics of the rules laid down for the 
goreinniont of: the school! What course should the teacher adopt once 

e miles nre laid down? TOL] 

103. What kind of teachers are the best disciplinarians? What kind of 
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schools arc found to be the best disciplined? What are tho evils of over- 
ined discipline ? £3 , 
ie ees a teacher become a good disciplinarian ! RNa l 
111. Show how the conduct of children at Inspector’s examination is a 
test of discipline. 


2. Norse AND SILENOE. 


112. A school that is very noisy is not well con- 
ducted ; there cannot he real effective work without at 
least moderate quietness. Noise is a habit both with 
the teacher and with the pupils, but it originates with 
the former. A noisy teacher makes a noisy 
School; and if the pupils make unnecessa 
is because the teacher sets the example, and because he 
listens, without concern or uneasiness, to no: 

i| by others. If the teacher give himself the 


t ides economise his voice 
for his own sake. He has to talk continuously for 
four or five hours a day, and if he is in the habit of 
Ë his voice, his chest is sure to 
aner under the strain, and his health is likely to break 
down. 


113. In many very badly governed Schools, the 
teacher lives in the midst of everlasting noise, that 
drowns all business and distracts all attention, He 
neyer knows the luxury of a silent moment, except 
perhaps occasionally when the din rises to an intolerable 
pitch, when he suddenly either shouts out «€ silence 17 
or deals the desk a deafening blow of a pointer. This 
is sure to be effectual ; there is an instantaneous lull 
which lasts perhaps for half a minnte. The noise soon 
begins, and gradually rises to its former intensity, to 
be again repressed by a similar, or perhaps by a Worse, 
process, 

All this, which from habit is regarded by the teacher 
and pupils as very natural, appears to a visitor unac- 
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customed to it, not only injudicious, but very ludicrous. 
The case is still worse if the school be small : what can 
be more ridiculous than to hear a teacher talking, and 
the children answering at the top of their yoices, in a 
Toom not much larger than an apartment in an ordinary 
dwelling-house. 

114. If noise be established in a school, it requires 
some vigilance and determination to eradicate it. Let 
the teacher begin with himself; let him ayoid all loud, 
talking, and divest himself of the habit of address- 
ing instructions to children at the far end of the room. 
All boisterous conversation should be strictly prohi- 
pited. Above all, suppress that odious custom of shout- 
ing out complaints to the teacher on every provocation : 
the prevalence of this practice is an infallible sign of 
imbecile government. 

115. The desk lessons proper should be carried on 
in perfect silence. They may however be a fruit- 
ful source of noise if the children be allowed to indulge 
in unrestrained conversation. At these, as well as at 
all other lessons during the day, the best remedy for 
noise is to keep the pupils well employed. Those 
children that have got nothing to do are always sure to 
be the noisiest, as well as the most mischievous. 

116. The teacher ought to have some signal for 
silence which should be universally understood. A 
bell is very well adapted for this purpose, but it should 
not be rung continuously ; a single stroke should be 
sufficzent. A tap on the desk with some hard sub- 
stance—a penknife or the end of a small pointer—will 
answer equally well. The most convenient signal of 
all isa light tap of one hand in the palm of the other. 
Whatever the signal may be, three points are to he 
attended to: it must not be louder than is necessary for 
the purpose; it must not be Touder at one time than 
at another; and the pupils must be trained to yield 
instant obedience to it: its effectiveness depends 
on the quickness with which it is followed by perfect 
silence. All business should be suspended and silence 
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preserved tlll the teacher has issued his instructions, 
and gives the word “Go on!” But many teachers 
when they give the signal are too impatient to wait for 
perfect silence ; and they give their orders while there 
is still a hum of noise, which destroys the effectiveness 
of the signal and makes it quite useless. A signal of 
this kind, when the pupils are thoroughly subjected 
to its influence, is one of the most effective aids to the 
preservation of order and discipline in a school. 

117. It may be remarked here that not only in this 
case of a silence signal, but in all others, the teacher 
should as a general rule never issue any order 
more than once on the same occasion, The 
teacher who is in the habit of reiterating his commands 
is never promptly obeyed ; the children expect a second 
order, and consequently pay no attention 
and when the second comes they treat it 
manner, because they expect a third. What 
more disagreeable and distressing than to see 4 
endeayouring to g y 
shouting, stamping on the floor, striking the desk, &e.? 

When the teacher wishes to address the whole school, 
he should wait till he has Procured absolute silence— 
every child listening; if he address the school while 
there is noise, half the c 


h hildren, are not attending to 
him at all, and the rest are rendered indifferent by that 


very fact. He should moreover always issue his direc- 
tions, not lightly or carelessly or indistinctly, but 
clearly, firmly, and with a proper degree of emphasis ; 
and he should carefully train the children to obe a 
single order on the instant, til] Obedience has 
grown into a settled habit. 


112. What generally causes a school to be noisy? In what ma: 


the teacher speak? What are the several reasons why the tex, 

speak in a quiet tone of voice? A - 
113. Describe the proceedings often witnessed in a very noisy: school. 
114. If noise be established in a sc vi 


mner should 
cher should 


. Which is the best? What is 


i is the 
points to be attended toina 
akes signal ineffective! ~ 


` 
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117. What are the cvil results of the habit of reiterating orders on the 
same occasion? When the teacher wishes to address the whole school, how 
should he proceed! Show the evil results of addressing a school while noise 
is going on. In what manner should a teacher issue his directions} 


8. Moyrments; MARCHING. 


118. When a school is conducted in accordance with 
any of the systems already described, all the classes 
change places at short intervals during the day. It be- 
comes the teacher's duty to see that these movements be 
performed in a proper manner, otherwise they will prove 
a fruitful source of noise and confusion. 

Tf there be walking passage all round the desks (as 
in fig. 2, page 25), the two divisions (bipartite system) 
can change places without any difficulty, if the follow- 
ing directions be carried out. The draft that stands at 
d will sit in the front 
desk, and the other drafts, 
o b, a, will fill up the 
desks D, C, B, A, in suc- 
cession. It depends on 
the teacher whether the |t 
highest draft of the di- 
yvision stand at a and the 
lowest at d, or the reverse ; in the former case, the high 
draft will sit towards the back desk A, andin the Jatter 
in the front one E. But in whatever order the drafts 
of one division stand and sit, the drafts of the other 
division must stand and sit in the same order. 

@he movements can be easily understood by the di- 
rections of the arrows. Both divisions move simul- 
taneously. The children in desk E move first (follow- 
ing class a), till they arrive at d, where they fall into 
their places; they are followed in succession by thosa 
in desks D, C, B, A, the whole forming one continuous 
line. The pupils of the drafts should also, in marching, 
form one line. The desk E will be vacant by the time 
cluss d have arrived at it, and so with the other desks. 
The whole change, from the cessation of one lesson to the 
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beginning of the next, should not occupy more than one 
minutes. 
et Tf the ends of the desks be against the wall, 
a different plan must be adopted. Here the order of 
the drafts when they sit 
in the desks must be re- 
“yersed: those that stand 
at a sit in the front desk, 
and the other drafts occupy 
B, ©, &c., in succession. 
Tn this case also both di- 
visions should moye simul- 
taneously; those in desk A move first, and proceed 
down along the ends of the desks towards the circle d, 
where they turn up and walk along the wall, passing 
the circles c and 6, till they arrive at a, where they 
take their places. They are followed h; ks B, C, 
&c., the whole forming one line. At tl i 
that those in desk A have begun to move, 
in the four drafts begin also to move simultaneously in 
the directions of the arrows. By the time draft a have 
arrived at the end of the desk A, this latter will he 


vacant, and so of the others; the draft pupils will fill 
up the desks in succession. 


A oeyer reads and understands the aboye instruc- 
tions will find no difficulty in changing the positions of 
the three divisions in the tripartite syst 


em. 

120. In all schools, except perhaps the smallest, 
the children should be taught to march. Very little 
extra time need be devoted to it; the ordinary schyol 


movements will afford a sufficient amount of practice. 
To teach children to march, though not a very difficult 
task, yet requires some attention and perseverance, 
Their step must be quiet and natural; they must 
not he allowed to raise the feet high and strike them 
heavily on the floor, They should not touch or push or 
hold each other by the clothes ; they should maintain a 
proper position, Standing straight, with hands either 
behind their backs or by their sides, and they must 


————————— 
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march in one continued regular line, leaving no gaps. 
In every one of these particulars, they will go wrong if 
the teacher be not on his guard. 


118. Show bya diagram, and describe the manner of making the move- 
ments in a bi hool, when tuere is walking passage all round the 


desks. In wl ould the whole move be made? 
119. Describe also—using a diagram—how the move is made if the desks 
stand against the wall at one side. 


1 what schools, and to what extent, should marching be practised 1 
‘What time should be given toit? In order to teach the children to march 
Properly, what are the points to be attended to? 


4. CHANGE oF LESSONS; Pray. 


121. The termination of each lesson ought to be 
announced by the signal for silence. One lesson should 
not encroach even a minute on the time of another; at 
the signal therefore all business should at once cease, 
the children, monitors, &c., should remain motionless, 
looking at the teacher, and there should be perfect 
silence fora few seconds, till the first order for business 
is given. All necessary preparations for the change 
should be made at the order of the teacher, or of the 
person in charge. Tf slates be in the hands of those in 
drafts, they should be collected by the first boy in each 
draft at the order “Collect slates!” The copy-books 
and pens should be collected in like manner, if a di- 
vision have been writing. If the pupils in the desks 
haye slates, they all drop them together into the aper- 
tures at the word ‘Slates in!” AN those in desks will 
stand up together at the order “Out!” When all is 


ready, the pupils of the different drafts and divisions 
their respective places at 


begin at once to move towards 
the word ‘* March P’ 

122. The pupils falling into drafts should do so 
quietly and regularly, taking their places at once, with- 
out rushing towards the circle or pushing each other. 
And if they require slates, the monitor of each draft, or 
the head boy, should distribute them as noiselessly as 


possible, 
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he pupils going to the desks remain standing oppo- 
aS Konts till the word is given to sit down. And 
when they have sat down they must not be permitted 
to snatch up books, slates, &c. ; they should keep their 
hands off the desks, and whatever they require for the 
next lesson they should take up all together, atthe order 
of the person in charge. It will be best if all these 
movements are carried out by a few well-understood 
signals, which every teacher can inyent fopshimself. 
Signals are better than verbal orders, for several rea- 
sons: they conduce to silence, they spare the teachers 
voice, and the children like them better and learn to 
obey them more quickly. This, combined with march- 
ing, is drill, and drill of the most profitable kind; for 
while it improves the bearing and habits of the chil- 
dren, it facilitates the work of the school. Thi 
should however avoid ali unnecessary re: 
ment tending to loss of time, always bearing i 
“that arrangements of this kind should be introdu 
chiefly for the sake of order and despatch. 

123. The drill described here should of course be 
carried out in female schools as well as in those for 
boys. But in addition to this, there i 
of drill for girls, commonly kno 
calisthenics. It consists of 
quick movements of arms, body, 
to signals—which it would be 
here, and which must be learne i 
teacher wlio wishes to carry it out. Besides 
vantages, it is a healthful exercise for girls, 
develop the muscles of the arms and to ex 
Strengthen the chest, It is extendin 
girls schools, and every female teache: 
offers, ought 


+» The teacher will see that the next lesson he 


i 
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occur only once or occasionally, but if repeated at the 
beginning of each lesson during the day, it becomes a 
serious item. By banishing this custom the teacher 
effects a double good; not only does he gain a consider- 
able amount of time, but what is still more important, 
he trains his pupils to the valuable habit of turning 
evcry moment to some account. 

125. In every well-regulated school there ought to 
i be half an hours relaxation every day. If for any 
reason the children cannot be sent out to play, then 
there should be simply a cessation from business for 
half an hour, during which the pupils can take lunch 
or amuse themselves, without being allowed to make 
too much noise; but if at all possible they should be 
sent ont to breathe the fresh air and to allow the school- 
| i room to be thoroughly ventilated. 

if 


These observations am: intended for schools where the 
pupils are punctual and regular in their attendance; if 
in any particular school they either attend very irre- 

. gularly, or are in the habit of coming late in the morn- 
ings—which is sometimes the case in thinly populated 
districts, where many of the children have to walk long 
distances, and not unfrequently in better cireumstanced 
schools conducted by careless teachers—in such a school, 
it may be questioned whether there should be any time 
set apart for play. 

I have already observed (Paragraph 88) that the 
teacher should be always in the playground while the 

chiliren are at play, and should have his eyes con- 
stantly about him. I refer to the matter here again- 
in order to impress the teacher with its vital import- 
anco, 

126. At no time during the day are children so 
much inclined to rudeness and noise as when they are 
coming in from play; and the teacher therefore will 
find it necessary at this time to be specially on his 
guard. They should not by any means be allowed to 
Tush promiscuously to their places in the school, accord- 
ing as they arrive at the door. Five minutes beforo the 
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termination of playtime, the bell should be rung and 
the pupils collected in the play-gronnd, in ranks accord- 
ing to their classes. They then march in order into the 
school-room to their respective places, and this moye- 
ment should be performed with as much quietness.and 
regularity as any of the ordinary movements duri 
day. The pupils should be all at their places and: 
actually beginning to work, at the time mentioned in 
the time-table for the beginning of the lesson following 
play. 


121. How should the termination of each lesson be announced? What 
should take place at the sign: 


al? What preparations should be made for the 
next lesson 


. In what way should the move be carried on? How should th 
gi to the desks act! To what extent should a teacher ante 
ments, plans, and signals for mechanical management of schoolt 
ority of signals?! Whiatis drill? Ad ntazes of the drill describe: 

. What are calisthenics ? Of at does this kind of drill 
Its uses, 

124. Why should a teacher be particular to allow 
enà of one lesson and the beginning of the next? 

125, What amount of time should be allowed for play? Why should 
thore belay at all? If the children cannot go out to play, what should be 


of school might no play be allowed ? What should the 
r do during play? 

What particular precautions are necessary when the children are 
coming in from play ? 


upile 


no delay between the 


5. Caps; Croaxs ; SATCHELS; ETC. 

127. A school-room in which the pnpils are allowed 
to place their caps wherever they please will always 
look unsightly. and slovenly. Caps are seen in all pos- 
sible places—on the forms, under the desks, in heaps on 
the window-seats, and hanging from stray nails here 
and there on the walls. This may be avoided by the 
adoption of some simple means of disposing of them. 

One of the most obyious plans is a cap-rack, the con- 
struction and position of which are described in Para- 
graph 12, According as the pupils come in they hang 
up their caps, the lower crooks being appropriated to 
the little children. Once hung up, the caps should not 
be removed till play time ; the pupils are then marched 
past in single file, and each as he passes picks up his 


( 


| 
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own. The teacher or monitor should stand by the rack 
at this time to prevent irregularity. Returning from 
play, they hang them up again, and at dismiss are 
marched past as before. In a large school, the best 
way perhaps to manage caps is to let each boy keep his 
own suspended round his neck by a string, or in any 
other manner he may find most convenient. 

In a female school it will be better to place some 
sensible girl in charge of the rack, to take the cloaks 
from the girls as they arrive, and to arrange them. If 
they be permitted to do this for themselves, the cloaks 
will always be thrown here and there in an untidy 
manner, and will take up much more space than is 
necessary. - 

128. Every boy should be provided with a satchel, 
which should always be suspended from his shoulder, 
and in which he should keep all the books required in 
daily use, so as to haye them constantly ready at hand. 
At the change of lessons no boy should be allowed to 
leave his place for an instant to look for books or for 
anything else. In the absence of a leather satchel, a 
small bag made of calico or green baize, with a long 
running-string, will answer very well. Many boys 
prefer a strap with a buckle, which also answers the 
purpose, though not so well, as it is troublesome, and 
besides, injures the books unless they are protected! by 
a pair of thin boards. In à female school, each girl 
should have a neat bag or a little basket, 
which she should always keep in her hand or suspended 
from her arm. 

Some may perhaps consider the inculcation of such 
simple matters. unnecessary, as being sufficiently ob- 
vious to every teacher; but whoever is practically ac- 
quainted with the working of the generality of ordinary 
schools will think otherwise. It is in fact precisely the 
neglect of such apparently trifling matters that chiefly 
constitutes the worthlessness of many of the worst kinds 
of schools; and this subject of satchels affords a good 
illustration. How often will you see a school thrown 
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all at once into a state of utter confusion by the an- 
nouncement of a change of lessons! Becanse the pupils, 
instead of being obliged to keep their books always by 
them, are allowed on their arrival in the morning to 
deposit them here and there through the school. The 
announcement is therefore followed by an immediate 
and universal search, and after much confusion, noise, 
and jostling, the school in eight or ten minutes settles 
down in its new phase. 


127. How does a schoolroom look in which pupils are allowed to put ther 
APS, hooks, Ee., where they please! How should the childem hang their 
caps onthe rack on arrival? When the children are £ to play, or home, 
what arrangemant should be carried out in remird te Ps? In very lange 
Schools. shaw how capa may be managed without a cap-rack. Desrlbe the 
pee maura for the proper reculation of the rack Dn miele schoul. 

128. What plan should be enforced to ensure that ench pupil shall have 
all necessary boo: &c., ready at hand? Supposing the pupils to haye no 
traps or satchels, what generally is the result 


> 
6. States ; Pexons; Copy-nooxs, ETO, 


129, It has been already stated that there should 
e as many slates as pupils. The best of the slates 
should be left in the desks (which should of course be 
furnished with apertures), and these should never bo 
removed ; they should remain in the desks so as to be 
always under the hands of the pupils when they require 
them at the desk lessons. A dozen slates should be 
set apart for each draft circle; they should be kept in 
some place at or near the ei rcle, and never removed. 
except for the use of the proper draft. vel 

130. As in case of slates, so also with slate-pencils 
a full supply should always be left on the desks 
for the use of those at slate lessons. At the end of the 
lesson, the pupils, at the word « Pencils down!” should 
deposit them in the grooves. For the floor exercises 
the pupils might use their own pencils, Which 
may be either long or short. If the desks be not 
furnished with grooves, the pencils might be kept 
in a little box, which should be in charge of the 
monitor or of some careful boy. At the beginning 
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and end of each desk exercise they should be distributed 
and collected by the first boys in the desks, who are 
supplicd by the boy in charge of the box. But in any 
largo school the teacher may find it a better plan to 
muke each pupil keep his own pencil. 

131. Not more than half an hour should 
be allowed for the writing lesson; if there be well- 
planned arrangements for distributing and collecting 
the copy-books, not more than two or three minutes 
will be lost, so that the pupils will be actually engaged 
in writing for at least twenty-seven minutes. On the 
cover of each copy-book should be written, in a large 
legible hand, the owner’s name and the draft to which 
he belongs. 

The copy-books belonging to the different drafts 
should be placed in separate compartments in the press, 
and should be carefully kept from mingling with each 
other. The best plan is to keep those of each draft 
tied between two boards; this effectually separates 
them, preseryes the books in proper shape, and prevents 
the corners from turning up. There should be a dis- 
tinct compartment for the books belonging to pupils 
who have been for any considerable time absent; these 
of course need never be distributed, except when some 
one who has been away returns to school. 

132. When the time for writing has arrived, and 
after the divisions haye changed places and the writers 
have taken their seats, the monitor places the copy- 
books belonging to each draft in the hands of the first 
boy, who, without calling names, and as silently and 
quickly as possible, places each before the owner. Or 
what is perhaps a better plan, the books are distributed 
while the pupils are still standing at the draft circles, 
immediately before moving to the desks. In this case 
the boy distributing walks behind the class, and silently 
puts each pupil’s book into his hand, without interrupt- 
ing the business that happens to be going on. (But 
pens should not be given out in this way for fear of 
accidents), The books belonging to the boys who hap- 
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pen to be absent on the particular day should be 
taken back immediately to the press, and replaced in 
the proper compartments, or between the boards. if 
the discipline be good all these preliminaries will not 
occupy more than one or two minutes. 

At the end of the lesson, when “ Time up!” is an- 
nounced, each boy wipes his pen dry, and haying dried 
the ink on the lines last written, closes his copy-book.* 
The same boys that distributed now collect the books, 
and the monitor brings all to the press, placing’ those 


belonging to the different drafts in the proper comipart- 
ments. 


129. Wow should the school be kept 


t supplied with slates? What 
arrangement should be adopted 


so that the slates may be always ready at 


ng and collecting the 
hooks, What time should the distribution of co 


fate occupy ? 
how copy-books may be distributed immediately be: 


? ny Abe 
j ose pupils who have, 

been long absent, where should their copy-books be kept? >» 
fore the signal for change i 


7. Kcnoor-Room; DEMEANOUR or Cumprey, 


133. The teacher should be most careful as to the 
cleanliness and general appearance of the school-room ; 
it should be swept every evening after School, and the 
furniture, &c., dusted in the morning. During the day 
the room should present a neat and orderly appearance ` 
no books, slates, or caps should be scen scattered here 
and there, or thrown in heaps on the desks or window- 
Seats. If the rules already laid down for the manage- 
ment of caps, satchels, slates, and copy-books, be strict] 
carried out, this can scarcely occur: The walls should 
not be neglected. The pictures, tablets, Commi 


mmissioners’ 
Rules, &., should not be hung on stray nails driven in 


* Either there should be a supply of blotting-paper in the 
school—a small bit being given to each upil to keep in his 
copy-book—or each should Supply himself with a hultpenny 
cover, 
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all possible directions; they should be suspended 
in rows, and at Tegular distances, on tablet rails, and 
they should, as far as possible, be placed symmetrically. 

234. The manner of hanging the maps will require 
some consideration. In many schools pulleys are used: 
they are very convenient, as the maps can be taken 
down without delay when required for use. If pul- 
Jeys cannot be had, a much simpler and equally con- 
yenient contrivance may be adopted. A piece of 
whipcord is attached by its ends to the two rings of 
each map, by means of which the map can be suspended 
from a strong nail driven into the wall at the proper 
height. A pole of sufficient length, with a little fork 
in the end of it, will answer quite well for taking them 
down and hanging them up. A map should neyer be 
hung by driving two nails through its two rings into 

. the wall; this renders it practically immoyable. 
Whatever mode of Suspension is adopted, one thing 
should be always kept in yiew, that every map should 
} be capable of being taken down and put up again with- 
out the slightest difficulty or delay, The cords should 
therefore be all tied in what are called running knots. 
The large maps should be hung pretty high, so as to be 
over the tablets and smaller pictures, and they should 
be left open during the day, as children learn the forms 
ct the countries insensibly by constantly looking at 
hem. 

135. There are certain disagreeable habits con- 
tracted by many children, which, though they do not 
deserve the name of bad conduct, may yet be very 
offensive, and injurious to the discipline or cleanliness 
of the school. Such for instance is the custom of eat- 
ing bread during the time of lessons: play hour is the 
proper time for lunch. So also the very disagreeable 
habit of yawning, which: indicates either weariness or 
laziness and js always unmannerly; a boy may be 
obliged to yawn, but he should hide it. A pupil should 
not be allowed to keep his hands in his pockets, to 
stand in a lazy or lolling Posture, to spit on the 
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floor, to lean on the shoulder of his neighbour, or 
to rest his shoulder against the wall while standing 
at his lessons. 

136. The teacher should teach the children good 
manners and pcliteness, not only towards himself but 
towards each other. He should train them to address 
each other gently and considerately, and should en- 
courage—on the proper occasions—the use of ‘such 
words as please, if you please, thank you, yes (orno) sir, 
T beg your pardon, &e. It would be of course easy to 
carry these things too far, so as to make them ridiculons ; 
but any teacher of common sense will know how far 
to go and where to stop. It is hardly necessa 
that if the teacher wish his children to be pi 
must himself ect the example. 


hay quow often, and when, should the school-room be swept andl aust 
t appearance should the school-room present during the day? 
should the tablets, Commissioners’ rules, &¢., be hung? 


134, How should maps be hung? If there are no pulleys, what is the 
best ay to manage them ? 


In ali modes of suspension, what is the particular point to be 
view? Why should maps be left open during the day ? 

135, What attention should be paid to the ersonal habits of the chi! 1 
Mention some disagreeable habits that should be guarded against, 

136. How far should the children be taught politeness? Jivw is it to 
be done? Precautions t 


8. ÅTTENDANCE. 


137. The irregularity of the children’s attendance 
is an almost universal source of complaint with teachers, 
In this respect they are generally but too well justified, 
as the parents often keep their children at home on the 
most trivial occasions. In any individual case howeyer 
it is unquestionable that the degree of regularity greatly 
dependson the character of the teacher and of the school, 
Excessive irregularity is frequently assigned as the 
cause of the low state of the school, but it is some- 
times the effect; for both the parents and children 
naturally become indifferent where the discipline and 
instruction are of a worthless character. On the other 
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hand, a good, cheerful, popular school exerts a kind of 
attractive influence over the children ; they are less 
apt to be kept at home, because they are themselves 
anxious for school, and they attend not only in greater 
numbers, but also with increased regularity. 

While all ordinary schools then must, in the absence 
of legislation, submit to the evil of irregular attendance, 
each individual teacher may undoubtedly, so far as his 
own school is concerned, do something to remedy it; in 
the first place, by making his school popular, and in the 
Second place, by constantly communicating and reason- 
ing with the parents. 

138. Another most fruitful source of annoyance, 
especially in rural schools, is the want of punctuality 
of the pupils in their morning attendance. While sup- 
pose 10 o’clock is marked on the time-table for the 
beginning of the first lesson, it is quite usual to sce the 
pupils dropping in singly and in groups till near eleven; 
and they may be observed on the roads, loitering along 
towards the school quite unconcerned, though it is 
already after 10 o'clock. 

Among the many circumstances that may be consi- 
dered indicative of a badly conducted school, this, 
when allowed to run to an extreme, is perhaps the most 
infallible of any. The unpunctnality of the children 
is almost always the consequence of indifference 
or want of firmness and vigilance on the part 
of the teacher, Children, if left to themselves, will 
never be punctual, no matter how late the hour for 
commencing business. If they are not made to under- 
stand practically the eyil of late attendance—if they 
are allowed to walk into the school and take their 
places at all hours, while the teacher shows no coneern 
and makes no inquiry—the natural and ineyitable con- 
sequence will be utter indifference and hopeless irregu- 
arity, 

139, To ensure punctuality the teacher must himself 
set the example in his own person, by being present every 
morning at least half an hour before the time assigned 
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for the beginning of business. Besides this, he must 
be unceasingly vigilant; every boy who comes late 
should be called to account and obliged to explain the 
cause. - In short the teacher should bring all his influence 
to bear on both parents and children in order to 
ensure punctuality. 


137. Show that irregular attendance and a bad state of the school act 
Te-"ct on each other. How may the teacher mitigate imrexulifeatiendaneey 

188. Show the evil of unpunctuality. When there is great unpunctuality 
what conclusion may we draw ? 

189, What steps are necessary to ensure Punctuality? 
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PAR Ti 
METHODS OF TEACHING 


CHAPTER I. 
GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON METHOD. 


1. Tue Best Mernops. 


140. The best teaching is that which leads the 
child to think or work so as to acquire knowledge or 
conquer difficulties by his own effort. The best teacher 
is he who makes the child do most for himself. But 
this must be done, not by severity or coercion, but.by 
gentle and persuasive management. In the process of 
teaching, the teacher should be the guide; and he should 
direct the child’s mind in the process of discovery or 
self-learning, by encouragement, by questioning, by 
illustration, and by sympathy. He should teach the 
child how to think, and should lead him to love work 
for the love of knowledge and for the pleasure of over- 
coming difficulties. There are many methods and many 
plans employed in teaching individual subjects; but the 
principle here enunciated is the widest in its application, 
the most far reaching in its influence, and the most im- 
portant of all. 

141. The teacher will indeed in the process of 
teaching, have to tell the child many things, and will 
often haye to give a helping hand at work. But itis a 
good general rule not to tell him anything that he can 
under the teacher’s guidance, make out by his own effort, 
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ot to do anything for him that he can do for him- 
STA What ie aisles for himself he will retain: 
what the teacher does for him he will easily forget. 
142. Those teachers that are always helping chil- 
dren, who talk much to them, who are continually 


| telling them things—pouring oceans of facts into their 


ears—are bad teachers: they take the very worst way 
of communicating the knowledge they wish the children 


to acquire. 


143. These maxims hold true for every part of the 
school work—reading, writing, spelling, transcribing, 
dictation, arithmetic ; as well as forall the higher work, 
They hold equally true for oral and written lessons. 

If the lesson be orul the teachermust generally soframe 
his questions as to call for an effort of thought 
ox memory on the part of the pupils; and if it bea 
written lesson he must train them to face their 
difficulties manfully and to work unaided so long 
as they see a chance of succeeding. In both cases he 
watches narrowly for stumbles or failures, making the 
children set themselves right whenever possible, and 
giving help only at the last moment, when there is a 
hopeless break down, 

144, This does not mean greater ease for the 
teacher; on the contrary, teaching of this kind is by 
far the hardest kind of teaching on him; for his mind 
is continually on the strain watching the progress of 
the pupils, and there is a constant demand on his skill 
and patience. 

145. The foregoing observations apply to all chil- 
dren of whatever age. But the teacher must use 
his power and influence with discretion. He must not 
expect as much effort from young children as from those 
that are older and stronger. In his desire to throw work 
on his pupils he must take care not to overtax the 
tender immature minds and bodies of young children, 
by making them work or think either too Severely or 
too long. The work imposed on them should be of a 
yery light and simple kind, calling for gentle effort, not 
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intense application, and it should never be so prolonged 
as to weary them. 

146. Lducation and Instruction (or Information).— 
To teach in the manner pointed out in this Section is 
to train or educate. The word educate literally 
p means to lead or draw forth, so that it exactly ex- 
‘Presses the most important function of the teacher. 
To instruct on the other hand is to put knowledge 
into the mind. Instruction may be accompanied with 
little or no education, as when a teacher tells eyery- 
thing to the child. But on the other hand education is 
always accompanied with instruction, for the child 
under the teacher’s guidance not only exercises and 
thereby strengthens his mental powers, but also by this 
yery exercise lays up information. 

Instruction gives information, but there its function 
mostly ends, Education gives information also, but it 
does more—something more important—it calls 
forth power—power which will afterwards help 
the child to obtain information for himself, If I tell 
the children that the central part of Asia is a high 
table land, sloping down on all sides—this is informa- 
tion, and so far yaluable. But if instead of telling 
them this, I direct their attention to the great rivers 
flowing north, south, east, and west, and then by a 
skilful series of Socratic questions (Paragraph 160 
get them to infer that the middle part is a table lan 
elevated high over the outer edges: this is education. ” 
And this gives them not only knowledge but power, 
for they will afterwards be able to find out for them- 
selves, at leastin srough way, the highest parts of 
most countries by observing the flow of the rivers, 
But as the children could never, by any process of ques- 
tioning, infer the height of this plateau, the teacher 
has to come in with a piece of mere information, and 
tell them the ayerage height. 

l In the ordinary routine of school work there must 
often be instruction—the giving of mere informa- 
tion—without much of an educative tendency. And 
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this must not be underyalued; for it is a good exercise 
for the mind and constitutes a large part of the school 
teaching. At the same time the good teacher instructs 
by educating, whenever he finds the opportunity. 

147. Inductive and Deductive Teaching —We reason 
py induction when we draw general conclusions from 
our observation of particulars. Thus we find that 
heavy bodies when set free fall to the ground. This 
has happened so invariably that we have come to 
believe that things we haye never handled will fall 
like those we have tried. It has happened in all 
countries where it has been tried, and we believe it 
will happen also in countries yet undiscovered. So wa 
draw the general conclusion that all heavy i 
when set free will fall to the ground. 

148. Deduction is the reverse of inducti 
reason deductively when we go from a genera 
tiple to particulars. Thus I am acquainted with the 
general principle that if the sum of the squares of two 
sides of a triangle be equal to the square of the third 
side those two sides will form a right angle. Then if 
T take three lines 9, 12, and 15 inches long respectively, 
and make a triangle of them, since 9? -+ 127= 15% I 
am quite sure, even without testing, that the angle 
formed by the two shorter sides will be a right angle. 

149. In induction we are said to reason upwards, 
as a general principle is of higher importance than a 
particular proposition: in deduction we reason down- 
wards. 

150. The mathematical sciences are chiefly dedus- 
tive; because from general principles, such as axioms, 
we prove particular theorems. The physical sciences ara 
chiefly inductive: because from the examination of 
particular bodies we draw general conclusions or lay 
down general laws, like that illustrated in Para- 
graph 147. So also we have found that all those metals 
we haye tried are fusible: and we thence conclude that 
those metals not yet discovered are fusible. 

151. Induction and deduction are continually need 
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in teaching. Thus, suppose you begin to teach pro- 
nouns to third class children in this way. You write 
on the blackboard, ‘John wrote John’s copy with 
John’s own pen” and you ask the children do they like 
that way of saying it. No. Why? Beeauso John 
comes in too often. Could you put anything in the 
place of the noun John’s? Yes, Ais. Then haying 
written the sentence with Ais instead of John’s, you 
tell the children that the word Ais which stands for the 
noun John’s iscalled a pronoun. So far we have only 
the particular noun Jows. But haying given one or 
two additional examples you go farther at the next 
step, and enunciate the general proposition ‘ any word 
that stands for a noun is called a pronoun.” ‘This is 
inductive teaching. Of course in actual teaching there 
must be much more expansion and illustration than iy 
indicated aboye; and after the enunciation of the gene- 
ral principle a great many examples of the use of pro- 
nouns must be given. ? 

152. A great part of grammar teaching is however 
deductive. For example the children are acquainted 
with the general proposition that a word that qualifies 
or limits a noun is an adjective (which has been arrived 
at inductively). Now they come across the words 
viperous slander.” They have probably never seen 
viperous before, but when they bend their attention on 
it for a momeut they see that it qualifies slander. So 
this particular word comes under the general principle, 
and they at once pronounce it an adjective. E 

153. In arithmetic, when the teacher, having 
worked several examples of the same kind, leads the 
children to make out and express a general rule, the 
teaching is inductive. Teaching from the ball-frame 
is inductive, because you lead the children to carry 
the application of numbers from the balls to other 
objects, and from that to abstract numbers. But if 
the teacher start with a general rule, and lead the 
children to work some particular question in accord- 
ance with it, this is deductive teaching. 
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140. What is the best kind of teaching?! Proper functions of teacher! 
Importance of this principle! s K 3 p 

141. A good general rule asto helping and telling children? Difference 
in memory of self-work and teachers work ? 

142, Describe a bad type of teacher in relation to helping and telling. 

143. Show how the principle of self-work applies to all subjects? When 
is the teacher to come in with Bae 
144, Show that this kind of teaching isnot rest or ease for the teacher. 
145. Precautions ns to self-work in case of young children. Kind and 
length of young children’s work? 

146. Explain the distinction between education and instruction. Illus- 
trata by an example, What two ts does education produce? How 
does a good teacher deal with education and instruction? Show how far 
the ordinary teaching must be mere instruction. 

147. Explain induction and give example. 

148. Explain deduction ; example. How are the two related ? 

149, How are we said to reason in induction ? Why? In deduction? 

150. Er fre the mathematical sciences deductive? ‘Towhich of tho 
two kinds do the physical sciences belong? Examples. 

_ 151. Show how induction appliesto teaching. Giye an example of induc- 
tive teaching, 

152. Give an example of deductive teaching in grammar. 

Te Give examples of both inductive and deductive teaching in arith. 
metic, 


2. [NTERROGATIVE AND ÅFFIRMATIYE METHODS 


154, No teacher would think of teaching a lesson 
exclusively bya lecture. For children, at least, lectur- 
ing, when not accompanied and broken up by frequent 
questioning, is all but worthless. 

Neither the method of interrogation nor the method 
of lecture can be used exclusively ; good teaching con- 
sists in a judicious combination of both. A teacher 
will find it constantly necessary to state facts to the 
children, but he should immediately after, or during the 
course of the lesson, question them on these very state- 
ments; the fact-statements without the subsequent in- 
terrogation generally go for nothing, and the longer 
they are, the more certain of being immediately for- 
gotten. It is vain to attempt to throw blame on chil- 
dren who are found ignorant of certain subjects they 
ought to know, by asserting that they haye been often 
told all about it; if the teaching consisted in merely 
telling, eyen though the process is gone through sufli- 
ciently often, the blame assuredly does not rest with 
them. 

155. It is only by making the children repeat the 
facts and reasoning in their own words, that the teacher 
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can be certain they are thinking. The amount of 
knowledge they receive is measured, not by what he 
tells them, but rather by what he contrives to make 
them state to him in answer to his questions: the 
surest way to make a child remember a fact or state- 
ment is to make him repeat it. Frequent interrogation 
and repetition therefore are the best and surest means 
of imprinting permanently on their memories the sub- 
ject matter of the lesson. 

156. The teacher should study the art of question- 
ing; for much skill is required to put questions pro- 
perly, and much of the efficacy of the teaching depends 
on them. A question should be short, simple in lan- 
guage, and perfectly clear; and it should admit of one— 
and only one—definite answer. Questions should not be 
such as can be answered by simple yes or no (though occa- 
sionally this may be necessary); and it will be better 
not to frame a question so that it can be answered by 
a single word, though this too is sometimes necessary. 
(See Paragraph 177). A question should not suggest 
the answer. Pnt the question plainly and do not talk 
unnecessary yerbiage—such as ‘‘Can anyone answer 
me this ” « Hands up all who can tell me——? 
“That's very well—now for the next question: y 
** Who knows whether- ” &e. Do not too often puta 
question this way—‘ Prepositions and transitive verbs 
govern nouns and pronouns in the ,” where the 
children are expected to supply the last word or words; 
and do not frame a question so that it will end in the 
word t What.” 

“í One of the best tests of a good question is the reln- 
tion between the number of words employed by the 
teacher and the pupil respectively. If the teacher 
does all the talking and the pupil only responds with 
single words the questioning is bad. The great object 
should be with the minimum of your own words to 
draw out the maximum of words and of thoughts from 
him ” (Fitch’s Lectures on Teeching, p. 167). 

157. The classes of questions used in teaching are 
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‘chiefly three :— questions of repetition, ques= 
ions of examination, and questions of 
instruction, or “ Socratic ” questions. : 

158. (1). For the purpose of mere repetition, the 
teacher, as I have just said, must keep continually 
questioning the children eyen on those subjects they 
know, but which may require s clearer conception or a 
firmer hold on the memory. A well-timed question 
will revive the impression of a fact that is just begin- 
ning to fade from the mind, and restore it with moro 
than its original distinctness. Question the children | 
on what they know, in order that they may know it 
better; and while doing this, you will find out what 
they do not know, or know only imperfectly. 

It may be observed that questions of this class con- 
stitute a large proportion of the ordinary everyday 
teaching of the school. Take for example the Lesson 
Books. The pupils, after reading the lesson on ‘Jacob 
and Esau,” have a sort of hazy, indistinct, inexact know- 
ledge of the various matters related in it. The teacher 
goes through it with a series of rapid questions, not so 
much to ascertain whether the pupils know it, as to 
make them repeat what has been imprinted with a 
fecble hold on their memory, and to correct; their errors 
and misstatements; and by the time the lesson is ended, 
the feeble lines have been deepened; the hazy picture 
has become distinct; and the children have a clear and 
connected knowledge of the subject matter. | 

ee with all the other school subjects. The teacher 
= is continually questioning on what he is well,aware l 
~ the children haye already some knowledge of—what Y 
he has himself taught them, or what they haye learned ~ £ 
ina sort of way from their books—in order that this i 
half-faded knowledge may be reyivified and take a firm 
hold on the memory. 

159. (2). Questions of examination, as the name im- | 
plies, are employed not for the purpose of giving in- 
struction, but merely to ascertain the extent of the 
children’s knowledge. They may form a connected 
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series, or may be mixed and scattered according 
to the taste of the examiner. In the ordinary 
school routine, the teacher will often have to use 
questions of this kind :—in examining home lessons or 
“tasks,” in examining for promotion or classification, 
and often to test the children’s knowledge on some 
particular point, when teaching the common school 
lessons. 

160. (3.) Questions of instruction, or teaching, or train- 
ing questions, form another very important class; they 
‘are often called ‘* Socratic questions,” because Socrates 
usually employed them in his instructions and reason- 
ings. They are chiefly intended to direct the thoughts 
of the children on the subject under consideration—to 
oblige them as it were to exert their reasoning powers, 
that they may as far as possible by their own reflec- 
tion, infer those very facts or conclusions the teacher 
wishes to communicate to them. ‘The questions there 
fore generally ought to be such as they can answer, 
and whenever one occurs too difficult for them, tha 
teacher should put it in an easier form, or if necessary 
lessen the difficulty by a few introductory questions, 
or by breaking it up into several easier questions, Tha 

uestions will in many cases depend on and be sug- 
gested by the children’s answers ; each answer serves 
as an index to show their progress in the reasoning, 
and the teacher determines the nature or graduates the 
difficulty of the next question accordingly. 

Tt must not be supposed that the teacher will in all 
cases’ be able to draw forth by mere questions every- 
thing he wishes to teach. He will often be obliged to 
adopt the affirmative instead of the interrogative method; 
in other words, he will have to muke direct statements 
of facts or draw the conclusions for the children himself. 
Mere matters of fact, when occurring for the first time, 
cannot, from their very nature, be taught by interro- 
gation. In other cases the reasoning may be occasion- 
ally so difficult that the gain of making the children 
answer is not worth the trouble. In these and all such 
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eases the teacher will have to state affirmatively what 
he wishes to communicate; and thus the whole lesson 
will consist of a series of questions interspersed with 
explanations and affirmative statements, the relative 
proportions of each depending on the particular subject, 
and on the knowledge of it previously possessed by the 
pupils. 

161. Inall ordinary lessons on the common school 
subjects the three classes of questions are 
combined: the teacher using one ‘or another 
as his judgment directs or as the state of the pupils’ 
knowledge, as indicated by their answering, renders 
necessary. But it commonly happens that the conclu- 
sion of the lesson—the recapitulation or general and final 
survey of the whole ground coyered—consists chiefly of a 
series of questions of repetition, intermingled however 
with questions of examination, to test how far indifidual 
pupils have retained certain facts. 


154. What is the value of lecturing as an instrument of teaching? Tow 
far arethe two moethods—interrogution and lecture—employed in actual 
teaching? Is itsufficient to tel? children facts? Whatis to be done? 

155. What is the true measure of the knowledge children receive in a 
fesson l What is the best way to imprint knowledge in the children’s minds f 

156. Enumerate the qualities of a good question. Mention some objec- 
tionable forms of questions. 

Show that the amount, of speaking by teacher and pupil respectively 
affonda a test of questioning. ‘Ihe great object in view f 

157. What are the three classes of questions chiefly used in teaching? 

158. What is the object of questions of repetition?” In which of these 
three eases are questions of repetition useful—total ignorance, imperfect 
knowledge, perfect knowledge? Show the use of questions of repetition in 
som lesson from the reading-books, in grammar, in geogpaphy, &e, 

159, What is the object of questions of examination Ton what occasions 
has the teacher to use them ? ` 

160, What is the object of questions of instruction! Why nfe they 
callod Socratic questions? If one of a sories of Socratic questions turns out 
to bo too difficult, what must the teacher do? State the case<in which the 
teacher will have to mix up the affirmative with the interrogative method. 

161. How far are the three classes combined in ordinary teaching t 
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162. When a teacher gives i i i 
2 gives instruction to a number 
of pupils together, either standing in a draft or sit- 
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ting in a gallery, this is what is called simultaneous, 
or collective, or class teaching. 

163. It is a very old observation that a man may 
be full of knowledge, but yet quite unskilled in the art 
of conyeying it to others; in other words he may be a 
good scholar and a bad teacher. We may go farther 
however and affirm thata man may be skilful enough in 
imparting instruction to a single pupil, but may be 

uite unable to manage and teach effectively a class of 
pupils; and he may be able to do this last and not be 
able to teach and manage a school. p 

The full teaching faculty then may be considered as 

made up of four qualities :— 


1. Scholarship. 

2. Ability to teach an individual. 

8. Ability to teagh a class. 

4. Ability to teath and manage a school. 


A man may possess one, two, or three of them (taking 
them in the above order) without possessing the others, 
but to be asuccessful schoolmaster he must 
possess the whole four. 

164. As to class teaching, a teacher must be able to 
teach a lesson to a whole class, so that each individual 
child will learn as much, or very nearly as much, as 
if he alone were under instruction. A class 
lesson may fail to reach this standard in one or the other 
of two ways :—either that the amount of instruction 
imparted to all the pupils falls below the standard; or 
that the pupils share yery unequally in it, some learn- 
ing much and others little or nothing. Some of the 
most common faults that lead to these results will now 
be noticed, and directions given for their correction. 

165. It is necessary in the first place to guard the 
teacher against the practice of simultaneous answering, 
which is usually carried on in the following way :—The! 
teacher puts his questions, not to any particular indivi- 
duals, but to the whole class; all who are able may 
answer, and those who are not, commonly chime in with 
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the others, so that every question is instantly followed 
by a chorus of answers, which are apparently simul- 
taneous and uniyersal. 

To a person unskilled in the art of teaching, this ap- 
pears a most attractive method of managing a class; itis 
teaching all together instead of one at a time, and then it 
‘is usually attended with great animation. These” 

pleasing features are however purely deceptive; for 


{ 


it entirely fails in individual effectiveness. There aregy 


always two or three pupils—scldom more—who are 
really thinking and answering; all the others are mere 
parrots, catching up and echoing the answers mechani- 
cally, but learning nothing. This is done so quickly 
that to an unpractised ear the answers appear perfectly 
simultaneous. _ 

Children, when learning, will not think if they can 
‘help it, and here is a ready way of avoiding it. Con- 
'stantly accustomed te depend on others for their answers, 
» they ultimately lose every vestige of self-reliance, and 
‘become incapable of the slightest independent mental 
vexertion. This will be rendered sufficiently apparent 
_ by questioning individually and apart a number of chil- 
‘dren who haye been taught in this manner. When 

‘\deprived of their accustomed assistance, they are be- 
wildered, and incapable of fixing their attention for a 
moment on the matter before them; they hesitate and 
blunder, and stammer out the most nonsensical, hasty, 
guessing answers. 

166. Simultaneous answering however need not 
be entirely discarded; there are cases in which it is 
useful, but then it should be employed with great 
caution. It is indispensable in an infant school, where 

it is valuable as a mere disciplinal exerci it helps 
es to rouse the children, and to keep thcir attention 
fixed on the teacher. But even here it should never be 
used exclusively; it should be constantly tested and 
confirmed by individual questioning, the teacher calling 
on children from all parts of the class, more especially 
on those whom he observes to be inattentive. 
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With the pupils of ordinary national schools, it should 
be used more sparingly, and only yery seldom with the 
most advanced classes. ` As a mere mechanical stimulus 
to attention it might be employed as often -as the 
teacher thinks necessary; but he must neyer forget its 
worthlessness as an instrument of teaching. 

167. There are two ways of putting a 
question in class or gallery teaching. First, it may 
be given directly to some individual pupil, whom the 
teacher names or points to; in this case the pupil 
answers if he can, and if he hesitates or answers wrong, 
every pupil who thinks he can answer correctly should 
put out a hand, and the teacher chooses the next 
answerer from among them. 

Secondly, he may give the question to the class gene- 
tally without naming any one in particular; here no 
pupil should speak, but all who think themselves able to 
answer should, as before, hold out their hands, and 
the teacher names one after another till he gets the 

roper answer. If the teaching is good and the interest 

ept up, every question of this kind will excite the same 
interest in each individual child as if it were put 
directly to himself. 

168. The pupils should be well trained to this 
practice of putting out their hands ; if not—if they must 
be told what to do on each particular occasion—the 
teacher will suffer much loss both of time and words, 
in giving directions. It is extremely disagreeable to 
hear a teacher constantly accompanying his questions 
with “Hands up!” or worse still, ‘* All who can tell, 
&e., will hold up their hands.” Generally half or 
three-fourths of the pupils should put ont hands for 
each question. Lf there be only very few hands, the ques- 
tion is not sufficiently simple; and if this occur very 
frequently the teacher may conclude that the subject, 
or his way of treating it, is too difticult for the children, 
that his own lifeless manner has thrown them into a 
state of listlessness, or that in some other respect his 
teaching is faulty. 

8 
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There are some questions that do not call for hands 
out; as when the teacher observes a child openly list- 
Jess and inattentive, and asks him in quick succession 
several of the questions that have been just asked and 
‘answered. If he fail to answer, he earns the censure 
of the teacher; and what is perhaps worse, the eyes 
of the whole class are on him. There is no more effec- 
tual plan than this for wakening up listless children 
to attention; but if the teacher has his classes in good 
discipline, the other children will always understand the ~~ 
object of such questions, and will not hold out their 
hands at the culprit’s failures. 

169. When the teacher puts a question to a pupil, 
no other should be allowed to answer, un- 
less by the usual process of being called on after hold- 
ing up a hand. This caution is very necessary ; for in 
some schools you can scarcely put a question of any 
kind to a boy without being instantly answered by 
another. The practice is disorderly and unmannerly, 
and as it is in other respects very injurious, the teacher 
should carefully suppress it. 

170. The teacher will be careful not to confine 
his questions to the best pupils. ‘This is a 
most serious fault, and unfortunately by no means un- 
common. It is not unusual to see a teacher with a 
class before him, directing nearly all his questions to a 
few boys at the head; on these he bestows his whole 
attention—his interest is entirely centred on them—he 
is always looking at them during the lesson, and he 
scarcely ever turns his eyes towards the others. «These 
few favoured pupils monopolise the whole of the teach- 
ing, while the rest, neither hearing nor learning any- 
thing, fall into a kind of intellectual torpor; they have 
none of the teacher’s sympathies, and they derive little | 
or no benefit from his instructions. 

The teacher should most carefully avoid this very 
unjust and injurious practice. He should give all a due 
share of teaching ; and the dull or indolent boys should 
he questioned at least as frequently as the others. His 
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eyes should wander round the class, and should not 
rest too often or too long on favourite pupils, and as a 
general rule all the boys should constantly look into 
his face. 

171. Besides those who cannot answer, there are 
generally a few who can, but who, from indifference, 
indolence, or inattention, will not hold out their hands. 
The teacher will find no difficulty in detecting such 
children, partly from the blank expression of their 
faces, and partly from his previous knowledge of them. 
The best and readiest remedy he can adopt with pupils 
of this kind, and one which generally proves effectual, 
is to ply them well with questions whenever he finds 
them inattentive. What the teacher must try to ac- 
complish is, to keep all the children in the 
class attending to him; to make sure that their 
minds are at work—all following him—without a 
single exception; to make the idler constantly feel that 
the master’s eye is on him, and that the moment he 
lapses into inattention, he is sure to be startled bya 
sudden question. 

172. When a question has been answered correctly 
by one boy, after being missed by seyeral, the teacher 
should not rest content with this single successful 
answer, and pass on to anotherquestion. There are few 
faults in school teaching more general among teachers 
than this, or more necessary to be corrected. When no 
responsibility is involved the pupils generally speak- 
ing will not trouble themselves to listen very atten- 
tively to their neighbours, and so the right answer and 
the time expended on searching for it, will probably be 
lost on the greater part of the class. But let them 
understand that all are liable to be called on to Tepeat 
the correct answer, and every child will be listened to 
with attention. In all such cases therefore the teacher 
should return on most or several of those who have 
missed, and make them answer correctly, and should 
take occasion, during the lesson, to ask the same ques- 
tion at least once again, in order to fix it firmly on their 
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memories. But he should always guard himself against 
losing too much time over a single ques= 
tion. 

173. As a general rule, whatever the subject of 
the lesson may be, the pupils should not be questioned -z | 
in the order in which they stand in the class; for this 
is sure to lead to inattention. They should be selected f 
here and there as indicated in the preceding instruc- 
tions, the teacher’s judgment directing his choice on 
each particular occasion. 

174. Notwithstanding all precautions as to clear- 
ness and simplicity (Par. 156), there will frequently be 
one or more pupils who through inattention will not 
catch the question at all, or will catch it incorrectly. 

Such pupils should always be regarded as missing, and 
besides should be called to account for their inatten ily 


tion; for children should be taught the art of listenin, 

with attention as well as those of speaking, writing, 
&c. The teacher will do well therefore to observa 
this rule; never, except for the purpose of simplifying 
his language, or for some other obyious and sufficient 
reason, to repeat a question a second time on the same 
occasion. 

175. It requires some judgment to regulate the 
rate of questioning; for a teacher may err by excess l 
either way. On the one hand, in the endeavour to 
infuse life into his teaching, he may put his questions 
too quickly, or which comes to the same thing, he 
hurries each individual question from one pupil to 
another, giving no one sufficient time to think. So the 
pupils either remain silent altogether, though they may 
he able to answer with a little time for reflection; or 
What is worse, they guess and answer at random. 

The other extreme is equally injurious in its own 
way. If the questions follow one another too slowly 
the time is wasted, all animation vanishes, and the 
children become dull and listless, and lose all interest 
in the lesson, Excessive slowness may arise from want 
of preparation on the part of the teacher; or it may be, 
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and often is, the result of an anxions desire to allow the 
pupils sufficient time for thinking: but the teacher 
carries this too far; he gives them time enough not 
only to think, but almost to fall asleep; and the lesson 
becomes insufferably heavy and tedious. 

The rate of questioning depends yery much on the 
subject. In all mechanical details or matters of mere 
memory, such as spelling, arithmetical tables, certain 
parts of local geography, &c., the teacher may question 
as quickly as he pleases. But in everything requiring 
thought, he will have to proceed with “deliberation, 
striking the golden mean between excessive quickness 
and excessive slowness. 

176. In connexion with this part of the subject it 
is well to notice individual teaching, which is 
teaching the children one by one. In former times— 
before the general spread of the National System—the 
teaching in all the private schools was individual. 
There were no classes and no class teaching, and every 
child got his own tasks, read his own lesson, wrote his 
own copy, worked his own sums from his “Gough” or 
“t Voster,” and got his share of instruction from the 
teacher, without any connexion with his school-fellows. 

This of course was in most cases an enormous waste 
of the teacher’s time and labour. Still it is well to 
remember that we cannot wholly dispense with indi- 
vidual teaching, and it would be very unwise to attempt 
to do so, Though we generally teach by classes, still 
the teacher must often deal with individuals—he shows 
a child how to sit or hold the pen, points out some bad 
arrangement in an exercise or the right way of working 
out a sum, gives some explanation or a word of sym- 
pathy and encouragement when the child is striving to 
conquer a difticulty—which is all individual teaching. 
When the children work for themselves at arithmetic, 
reading, copy writing, transcribing, &c., this of course 
largely partakes of individual instruction. And it may 
be said in general that so long as it does not interfere 
with the general interests of the school, the more the 
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i 
teacher’s mind comes into direct contact with the minds 
of individual pupils the better. l 


162. Define simultaneous teaching. l 

163. What four qualities must a man combine in order to be a good 
schoolmaster? How far may one or more of them be possessed without the 

ers? 

O iga: What is the standard of good class teaching, Tn what two respects 
may a class-lesson fail of effectiveness? 

165. What is simultaneous answering! How is it carried on? Giye 
your estimate of its real value as an instrument of teaching. State fully 
why it is ineffective. How could you test the ineffectiveness of simul- 
taneous answering? ‘ i ù) 

166, In what cases may simultaneous answering be allowed} If w 
an infants’ school; how should it be supplemented? How far is it use: 
entas schools? 


167. Describe the two ways of putting a question to a class. If the teach- 
ing is good, how far will each question interest the children? 

168. What particular training as to answering do the children require! 
How do bad teachers err in respect to a show of hands? What proportion 
of hands should be out for each question! What kind of questions do not 
call for hands out? Use of this kind of questions? 

169. When an individual child is questioned, who should answer? De- 
scribe some injurious practices here. 

170, Bad teachers are liable to confine their questions to a few children p | 


what children? Describe this bad mode of teaching, and show its evil 
results. How should the teacher distribute his questions ? 


171. How may you detect listless or lazy children in a class? How deal 
with them? What should the teacher aim at? 


172. How do you proceed wien several miss, and one at last | 

What is the use of this re-questioning 1 Precaution here? are) | 
173, In what order should the children be questioned t Why ! 
174 What rule should be followed as to repeating a question? Why f | 
175, What is the effect of questioning too quickly? Too sloyi? Tn 

What cases must it be deliberate? Quick! What does the rate depend on? 
176, What is individual teaching? When and where was it eet 

His disadvantages, Tow for must wo uso individual instruction 1. Shc | 
ow we use it. at parts of the school work 

teaching! Use of individual teaching? Partake|of individual 


4. MANNER oF ANSWERING. 


177. The manner in which the pupils answér de- 
mands the teacher’s most earnest attention. They 
should be habituated to give full answers. f 
There are various ways in which an answer may fail | 
in fulness, and yarious circumstances that may lead to 
such defects, The answer should generally include and i 
begin with the subject—in other words, it should | 
form a complete sentence. Thus: “ Whatisa 
continent ®” answer, ‘A continent is a large tract of ~ 
land,” &o. “The chief towns of Meath?” answer, | 
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“Meath, chief towns, Trim, Navan, Kells.” ‘ Why 
does a river grow larger as it approaches the mouth ??” 
Do not take the answer ‘Because other rivers join it 
as it flows along,” but ‘A river grows larger as it 
approaches the sea, because other rivers join it as it 
flows along.” “At what time of the year does the sun 
rise highest in the heavens at midday??? Answer, 
(not “On the 21st June,” but) “On the 21st June the sun 
rises highest in the heavens at midday.” ‘Name the 
relative pronouns.” Answer (not ‘ Who, which, and 
that,” but) ‘The relative pronouns are who, which, 
and that.” ‘ What do you call the line on which the 
earth turns round?” Answer (not ‘ The axis,” but) 
“The line on which the earth turns round is called the 
axis:” or if a child does answer ‘‘ The axis,” then ask 
him next, “ What is the axis ?”? which will bring out 
the full answer— The axis is the line,” &c. 

178. One of the most usual causes of imperfect 
answering is the difficulty of getting the children to 
speak so as to be heard and understood. In rural 
schools this is especially obseryable; there the children 
are often found so excessively bashful, that it is almost 
impossible to induce them to speak or even to look up; 
when questioned, they hang their heads, look ashamed, 
and mutter in answer a few unintelligible Words. All 
this is caused by the teacher not taking pains to train 
the children to speak up clearly. Great pains are 
taken to teach the art of reading; but there is another 
art equally necessary—the art of speaking— 
which is too often left entirely to chance. ~ 

179. The part of an answer that is most commonly 
imperfect is the end. It will often be observed that a 
boy begins very well and goes half’ way through, but 
towards the end breaks down or gradually drops his 
yoice and sinks his utterance into a mere mutter, or 
perhaps omits altogether just the last two or three 
words—in all these cases rendering his answer, or part 
of it, unintelligible. Sometimes imperfect answering 
is directly encouraged by the manner of the teacher, 
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An unskilftl teacher is satisfied if the pupil shows by 
the way he begins that he knows how to answer, and 
he stops him with some such expression as, “Oh that 
will do—you know it.” This should never be done: 
each child should be encouraged to go on till 
his answer is complete, whether the answer be 
right or wrong. 

160. The faults now noticed are very common, but 
they are not difficult to avoid, if the teacher only take 
moderate pains to train the children. Every boy 
should be obliged to answer so loudly that the teacher 
and every pupil in the class may hear him; he should 
not hold his hand or a book before his mouth, and he 
should look into the teacher’s face; his answan should 
be fully finished, and should be as loud and 
the end as at the beginning. Whatever a child hi n 
say, whether it be right or wrong, he should express 
firmly and deliberately, with a clear voice and distinct 
utterance. When he fails in any of these respects, he 
Should be obliged to repeat the answer over again, 
avoiding the faults of the first attempt, 

181. Except in case of very young children it is 
generally not a good plan to assist pupils in 
their answers. A child ought to be allowed to 
struggle through as well as he can, however imperfect 
his attempt; and if necessary he should be obliged to 
repeat the answer in a more correct form, after some 
other boy or the teacher has pointed out the defects, 
To give an independent answer without help is often a 
sufficiently difficult task on a child ; but this very difi- 
culty renders it a most valuable intellectual exercise. 
It trains him to a habit of self-reliance, teaches him to 
arrange his thoughts in logical order, and to express 
them in full and correct language. 

182. Some teachers, by way of assisting children, 
have a habit of suggesting an- answer by repeating 
the beginning of it, allowing the child to catch up 
and finish it. Teacher, “ Repeat avoirdupois weight.” 
Child hesitates, or perhaps begins to repeat some other 
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table by mistake, and the teacher helps himwith “ Six- 
teen drachms. „> which at once gives the clue. 
Teacher, “ What city lies near the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi?” No answer. ‘Teacher, “New Or——;” 
child instantly,‘ New Orleans!” This habit assumes 
other forms; some teachers constantly answer, or half 
answer, all their own questions, or tell everything to 
the pupil the moment they perceive the slightest hesi- 
tation; while others make all corrections themselyes, 
instead of leading the children to do so. 

183. There is nothing in connection with teaching 
that should be more carefully guarded against than 
guessing, thoughtless, or random answers. 
They are most frequently heard in those subjects requir- 
ing much thought, such as grammar. A teacher, for 
example, asks, “ What part of speech is whiteness?” 
Boy instantly answers, “An adjective, sir!” Next 
boy, with as little hesitation, “A` yerb, sir!” and so on 
till the last lucky fellow happens to guess rightly, ‘* A 
noun, sir!” and receives all the credit. 

Guessing may sometimes be caused by questioning 
the children too quickly, and obliging them to answer 
hefore they have sufficient time to think, The evil 
results of excessive quickness in questioning haye al- 
ready been explained, and the remedy is sufficiently 
obvious; let the questions be given deliberately, if the 
subject is.of such a nature as to require deliberation ; 
and let the pupils be obliged to pause and think before 
answering. ‘They should also, wheneyer the case 
admits of it, be frequently required to give the 
reasons of their answers ; the teacher, when he 
has reason to think they may be answering without 
sufficient deliberation, accompanying eyery such answer 
with, “ How do you know?” or some such form of in- 
terrogation. These simple precautions, if carried out 
carefully and judiciously, will be sufficient to check this 
mischi¢vous habit. 

184. Never allow the clever pupils to 
laugh at the dull, or ridicule their blunders in 
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answering. There is no more common cause of shy- 
ness Bae diffidence than this, and where the teacher 
allows it, many children get cowed by fear, and remain 
silent altogether rather than run the risk of being madeg, 
the butts of ridicule. A child's answer may not be to 

the point; but as long as he is evidently doing his best 
he should be heard with gentle forbearance and should 
be encouraged. This most odious practice—allowin 

the quick children to laugh at the blunders of the 
slow—is productive of the very worst results; and it is 
eyen more injurious to the former than to the latter, for 
it begets in them an insufferable conceit and self-suffi- 
“iss. An irascible or impatient temper in the tead C 

not unfrequently causes the children to break down in 
their answers. There are some teachers who cannot 
hear a wrong answer without coming down with merci- 
less severity on the unfortunate culprit, or worse still, 
exposing his ignorance with bitter derision. The pupils 
of such a teacher never express themselyes openly or 
freely ; they are always apprehensive of danger—they 
feel as if walking among man-traps and spring guns— 
and they become consequently timid and distrustful. 
This unamiable and pernicious habit is productive of no 
good whateyer, but on the contrary exercises a most, 
injurious influence. Ifa boy answers wrong, hear him 
patiently; do not abuse or ridicule him, but sim ly 
either show him his error or pass the question to another. 
He will then always haye the courage to speak freely 
when he thinks he is right, without being haunted by 


the dread of humiliation should he happen to make a 
blunder. 


177. What particular quality should the children’s answering possess? 
How should an answer Generally begin? Give the examples, 

178. State one main cause for imperfect answering? How should the 
children be trained to speak? 


179. What part of the answer is most commonly imperfect? Show the 
way in which unskilful teachers sometimes encourage imperfect answering 1 
In answering what should the child be encouraged to do? 

180. How is low-voiced and imperfect answering to be remedied ? 

181. What rule would you follow as to assisting children ne their answers? 
Show the utility of traintng children to answer unassisted, 
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182. Does n teacher ever prompt? Show how, and give examples, De- 
ectibe several evil practices in connection with this. 

183. In what subjects are guessing answers most common? Examples! 
How may guessing be caused? Describe fully how guessing is to be re= 
mnedied. What is the harm of guessing answers? 

184. How would you deal with the tendency of the quick children to 
laugh at the dull! What harm does it do? 

185. How does an irascible temper in the teacher affect the answering t 
Describe some evil practices here, and their effects on the children. low ia 
a child to be dealt with who answers wrong! Result of this? 


5. Promprine AND Coryrye. 


186. One of the most injurious and deceptive prac- 
tices connected with school teaching, is that of prompt- 
ing in all its varieties. It is only a practised teacher 
that can understand how dexterously children learn to 
prompt ; how slyly they manage to utter the first words 
of an answer without moving the head, and almost 
without stirring the lips; how quickly and almost ii a 
stinctively the questioned pupils take up and use the 
hint, so as to deceive not only the visitor, but often even 
the teacher himself. Prompting acts in precisely the 
same way as simultaneous answering, for it accustoms 
the pupils to answer not from their own reflection, but 
by the help of others. And it is just as effectual in 
destroying the children’s self-reliance, deceiving the 
teacher, and counteracting the effectiveness of his in- 
struction. 

187. There is another variety of prompting, chiefly 
practised during arithmetical exercises, namely, copy= 
ing off each other’s slates 5 and to this the same 
observations apply in full force. When the children 
are well trained in this kind of deception, it is quite 
possible that almost everyone in a class may show an 
exercise worked out correctly, although not more than 
three or four of the whole number are really able to go 
through it. And a visitor may look on the whole time, 
pleased with the general proficiency, without in the 
least suspecting anything wrong. Copying is bad in 
any subject; but in arithmetic it is absolutely 


eci 
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fatal, and must be prevented at all hazards. Tt is 
well for the teacher to know that the only effectual 
way to prevent it is to make such arrangements as 
will render it impossible. This may be effected 
in many ways—by placing the children sufficiently far 
asunder—by giving adjoining pupils different exercises, 
&c. If this be done in the beginning of the child’s 
school course, he will gradually become self-reliant and 
get into the habit of depending on his own exertions. 


188. At the same time the children should be X 


taught to avoid all these practices because they arat 
and dishonourable, and the teacher should watch” 
gently for every infringement of the rule, and never 
fuail to notice it when detected. If these suggestions be 
followed, prompting and copying, with all their yicious 
consequences, will soon disappear from the school. 


186. Show how prompting is carried on. Show its evil effects. 

187. Show how copying is carried on in arithmetic. The injury it 
dots. How may this be absolutely prevented? 

188. What other measures against prompting and copying? 


6. CLASSIFICATION. 


189, The teacher must be very careful in regulating 


the number of pupils in each draft throughout the school. 
If the drafts be too large, besides other disadvantages, 
the pupils in each will commonly be too unequal in 
proficiency to be taught together with profit to all. Tf 
they be too small the case is still worse, for in’ order 
to keep them constantly at work, they will require too 
large a staff of monitors. 

As a general rule, there should not be more than ten 
or twelve pupils in a draft. But within this limit the 
teacher should endeayour to have each draft as large as 
the inequality in the proficiency of the children will 
allow. Still there will be exceptions in spite of every 
precaution. The highest draft is often small from the 
difficulty of working up pupils so as to be fit for it, 


ih 
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and of retaining in the school those that are fit. 
Among the first class children too some of the drafts 
must often be very small, from the difficulty of finding 
a sufficient number of children so nearly on a level as 
to be able to spell and read the same lesson. But 
while submitting to such necessary exceptions as these, 
the teacher should always discountenance too minute a 
subdivision of drafts. 

190. In classing new pupils, it will generally bo 
sufficient to examine them in reading and arithmetic, 
giving chief prominence to the latter. Pupils entering 
a national school for the first time are yery often found 
to know nothing of grammar, geography, dictation, &c. 
They should not be kept back for ignorance of these, 
but should be classified according to their proficiency in 
the two leading branches. Meantime they should be 


* worked up, and obliged to work hard themselves, on 


me other subjects, till they come to the level of the 
class. j 

When a pupil returns to school after a long absence, 
say four or fiye months, it is a very usual practice to 
place him as a matter of course in the same class as 
before. This is one fertile source of unequal classifica- 
tion; if the pupil have been idle all this time, and if 
the school be progressing, it is impossible that he can 
be fit for his own class. Such children should be ex- 
amined the same as new pupils, and placed in the 
classes for which they are fit, quite irrespective of thoir 
former position, 

19]. Under the operation of the Results System, 
the promotions may be said to some extent to regulate 
themselves. For the Rule, as laid down in the Pro- 
gramme, is, that a child of any class from the first to 
the fifth second grade, inclusive, who passes in the 
three branches, reading, writing, and arithmetic, can- 
not again carn a fee for the teacher in any subject in 
that class. But if he fail in any one or more of the 
three, he is eligible to earn fees in the same class next 
year, orin ahigherclass. If he be presented in the same 
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class, he will bring little to the teacher, for he cannot 
earn a second fee in the same subject as long as he con- 
tinues in the same class. On the other hand, if not- 
withstanding his failure he be promoted, he will be 
paid for in his new class in every subject in which he 
passes; but the chances are that the teacher will not be 
able to work him up for the more difficult examinations 
of the higher class. 

‘After each Results Examination there are sure to be 
cases of this kind; and the teacher will have to exercise 
some discretion in determining whether to promote the 
pupil or not. ‘There may be special features in a c 
(such as the failure in one subject being obviously M 
dental, that the pupil under consideration will attend 
very regularly for the coming year, &c.) which would 
warrant promotion; but it may be laid down as a 
general rule, that the safe course is to keep the child 
back. 

192. There are very many children, who either 
through natural slowness or through irregular attendance 
are unable to advance a class per year. When the teacher 
therefore notices a child obviously failing he will do 
well to let him stand still for one year. This will 
probably enable him to gather strength enough to bring 
him through the several classes year by year afterwards, 
But to put a child into a class for which he is quite 
unfit, is to expose him to a whole year’s worry and 
misery; and while it tends only to stupefy the child 
it will bring no gain to the teacher. 4 

193. There are other considerations. Suppose a 
child puts in 100 or more days’ attendance; and on some 
flimsy excuse is absent on the day of examination. Or 
suppose he attends 97 days, and through utter careless- 
ness on his own part or on the part of the parents, fails 
to put inthe rest. Here the teacher receives undoubted 
provocation; and might perhaps be inclined to punish 
by not promoting the pupil. But he must resolutely 
keep himself above all such low motives of action: if 
he yield to them it will be a standing source of irrita- 
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tion and will tell against himself in the end. If the 
pupil is fit for the next higher class, promote him by 
all means, quite irrespective of any other considera- 


tion. ` 

194. Again, though those who “pass?” are gene- 

\ rally better than those who “fail,” it is not always so. 
A and B are two third class pupils. A succeeds in 
reading, arithmetic, spelling, grammar, geography, but 
\ fails in writing: this is a failure. B suececds in 
‘reading, writing, and arithmetic, but fails in all the 
rest: this is a “pass.” Here A, who ‘ fails,” is 
eyidently better than B, who ‘ passes.” 


189, What is the disadvantage of drafts too large? Too small? Tow 
many generally should be in a draft? Among what pupils are the drafts 
generally small? Why? 

190. When classifying new pupils, in what subjects would you test them? 
Which is the most important subject! What should be afterwards done in 
Fegard to other subjects in which they are weak? When a child returns to 
school after a long absence, how should he be classified? | 

191, Whatis the effect of the Results System on the classification! What 
are the pass subjects? State the Programme rule of passes, What is the 
safe rule as to children who do not pass? 

192, If a child appears not able to advance one class per year, what ix best 
to bedone? Probable result of this? Evil of promoting a child who is not 
fit 


193. If a child with full attendance is absent on day of examination what 
should be done as to promotion? 
194, Show that a child who fails may be better than another who passes, 


7. Nores or Lessons. 


195. In the following extract, condensed into a 
small compass, are contained some general instructions 
on Notes of Lessons; and I give it in preference to 
original matter, as it expresses much better than any 
words of my own what I wish to say on this part of 
the subject. No matter how the form of lesson notes 
may change, this extract will always hold good, and it 
is as instructive now as when it was written thirty 
years ago. 

‘CA lesson [which is prepared in the form of notes] 
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naturally divides itself into certain well-defined sec- 
tions or paragraphs, each section or paragraph being a 
stage inits elucidation; and each section again resolves 
itself into the parts, the facts, of which it is composed. 
The lesson must be conned over, skeletonised, and well 
digested. Every step in its development must be 
clearly laid down before the next is touched upon, 
and the whole lesson must be a consecutive chain, like 
a proposition, orderly in the arrangement of its parts, 
and satisfactory in its conclusions. There should be a 
separate book, of a convenient size, for cach subject; 


the paper should be ruled; the sections or paragraphs® 


should be placed in a column to the left; comprehended 
under these in an adjoining column should be the sub- 
divisions of each paragraph [if any]; and in a third 
column, the notes or facts comprehended under the sub- 
divisions should be arranged. 

« All this implies a careful analysis of the subject 
matter of the lesson, and also the exercise of the 
teacher’s didactic skill in arranging the parts in the 
most favourable order for teaching. The notes should 
be clear, simple, concise, and nearly symbolic; the 
narrative should appear in the ecatchwords, but the 
narrative form of expression should be ayoided for 
breyity’s sake: the skeleton of the lesson must be 
plainly pictured forth ; there must be no displacement 
of a part—no member wanting; the pith and marrow 
must be easily filled in; the arrangement must be se- 

uential, logical, and comprehensive; and the illustra- 
fions must be aptly, but briefly represented. . . . 

H A teacher who methodically prepares notes of lessons 
on the different subjects on which he instructs his 
pupils from day to day, will at the end of a few years 
possess such an invaluable accumulation of well-arringed 
and well-digested lessons, as will be useful to him al) 
through life; but more important still, he will have sc 
disciplined his mind, so mastered the details of his 
business, and systematised his labours, that his occu- 
pation will be rendered more agreeable, his teaching 
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more effective, and his services generally more pre- 
cious,” * 

196. Full notes of lessons are now very often written 
in the following form. There are three columns. In 
the first are written the divisions or headings: in the 
second the matter, that is to say, the substance of the 
lesson in a condensed form, each heading of the first 
column carrying its own portion of the matter. In the 
third the teacher indicates the manner in which he 
intends to conduct the lesson, and puts in his examples 
and illustrations. 

But many will prefer to make one column of the 
first two, and keep only two columns altogether, which 
makes the thing simpler. Both modes will be found 
in the specimens. If the method column appear long 
and detailed in these specimens, let the young teacher 
remember that he ought to write into it, not only his 
illustrations and full indications of the way of treating 
the subject, but also a considerable portion of what he 
is to say, and possibly many of the very questions he 
intends to put to the children. 

197. No fixcd rule can be laid down for the division 
of a lesson into headings, for this to some extent de- 
pends on the view the teacher takes of the subject. It 
m a mistake to imagine that there is always one modo 
of division which is right and that all others are wrong. 
On the contrary, it happens in most cases that the 
subject may be divided in several different modes, each 
good in its way. But some division ought to be made, 
otherwise the lesson will be mixed up and confused. 

In a small handbook like this, treating on such a 
variety of subjects, much space cannot be afforded for 
notes of lessons; but from the specimens given, any 
intelligent young teacher will be able to draw up notes 
on any ordinary subject. 

198. It will not be necessary to prepare such 
lengthened and elaborate notes as these for every 


* General Report of P, J. Keenan, Esq, Head Tuspector, 1856. 
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lesson, nor indeed for many. Experienced teachers 
may generally content themselyes with notes of a 
much shorter kind—skeleton notes; namely, the head- 
ings and a brief abstract of the matter, something 
like the first column of specimen 8, or even shorter. 
But the oftener young teachers write full notes the 
better, and they should write them, not on single 
sheets, but in books which are to be kept for future 
use. ` 

199. In many of the ordinary lessons on those 
subjects that the teacher is well acquainted with, no 
detailed written notes will be necessary at all—nothing 
more than a little previous preparation and reflection, 
with possibly a few brief outline notes. But the 
teacher will need this last for almost all his ; 
for in order that his lesson may have the full 
of success, he should haye some definite object in vi 
and ought to follow a well-arranged plan, preyiou! 
determined. Moreover, he should of course have all 
the figures and facts at his fingers’ ends, so as to render 
it unnecessary to be consulting his text-book or his 
notes too often during a lesson. 

200. If previous preparation be necessary for the 
teacher, it is still more so in case of a paid monitor. 
The teacher should insist that he come prepared each 
day for all the lessons he will have to teach, t.e., for 
all those in which preparation is necessary. He should 
haye written notes on’ some; but though he may hold 
the paper or book of notes in his hand, he should learn 
to teach without actually consulting it (which observa- 
tion applies indeed to the teacher himself). 


195, Give a brief general abstract of the manner in which 
mate be writen, A HA re notes of lessons 
196. Describe the form in which notes of lessons are now eneral]: 
written. Describe the two-column form? How should Leiter 
be detailed? the method colunin 

ior: iy B there no fixed rule for dividing into headings 17 
98. How far is it necessary to write detailed notes? 
young ees doa to notes? ores? What should 
199. What amount of preparation does an experi i 
Zar tho ordinary Iessbunt perienced teacher require 
200. What should paid monitors do in regard to notes? 


“ 
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SreEcmenNs or Nores or Lessons, 
No. 1. 
Lesson: The Book of Kells: Third Book. 


Class: Third, 
Time: 30 Minutes. 


Matter. Method. 


Write out on blackboard (before the lesson) 
these words: Make children pronounce 
them, helping when necessary :—Manu- 
script Volumes : library: Trinity College ; 
ornamented; ikuminated ; interlaced} 
magnifying glass ; delicate; century. 
Then get the lesson read. 

I. Manvsonrer VoLuxe.| Explain that all books were then written—no 

rinting; so that books were scarce and 


ear, 
Library of What isa library? A college is a great school 
Trinity College. for teaching advanced pupils. Colleges 

always have libraries. Great number of 
books in ‘Trinity College. Mention some 
II, Contents, other college if there is one near. 

Four Gospels. Part of Holy Bible. 

Lutin language. ) | Scribes people who wrote books, This Irish 
rish letters, } scribe used his own letters, but used the 
rish scribe. Latin language because he copied the words 

from some book written in Latin. 
III. ORNAMENTATION. Ornamented in ink and colours with pen and 
brush. Many beautiful old books kept in 
England, Scotland, France, and other 
countries: Book of Kells the gost beauti- 
ful of all. y 
Capital Letters. | Show capitals in lesson. Capitals of Book of 
Kells generally very large: one fills a whole 

s page : all of them full of ornaments. 
a Illuminated. Painted with bright colours. Books often 
illuminated at that time and looked very 
lovely. Colours of this book good and last- 
ing because they look quite fresh after— 
how many centuries? 
Interlaced work. | Make children look at ornament at end of 
lesson :—thatis interlacing—weaving in and 
out. Show them in it bands and ribbons, 
curved, pea ae woven. 
Magni: lass, | Show one if possible (eye of a pair of convex 

een e spectacles), Show Malfpenny:: 300 folds in 
that size would require mapnifying-siass. 
Scribe must have been a skilful and beauti- 
ful writer. 
Men and strange- | One of these at left hand of ornament at ean) 
looking animais. of lesson, 


by 
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No. 1— (continued). 


Matter. Method. 
1V. ORNAMENTS OFTEN Show children several of these in Srd and 
Corien. 4th Books: all copied from the Book of 


Kells. Others like these put into otner 
hooks. These all printed, and not at nil 
zo) pce and delicate as the old writing 
itself. 

Tail picce. A little picture at end of lesson or chapter, 
Show some tail picces if Possible besides 
those in Lesson Books, 


No, 2. 
Subject: Simple Proportion. 


Class: Fifth Class, 1st stage. . 
Time: 80 Minutes. 


Apparatus: Blackboard. 


Divisions. Matter. Method, 


I. Ratio. | (1) Definition of | (1) Pairs of numbers placed on black- 
Lg > | board suchias'20, 5, €c., and the chil: 
dren asked: How many times is 29 , 
greater than 5? What relation dow, 
12 bear to 4? &c., and thus lead up to 
definition of ratio. 
(8) Sign of. (2) The sign of ratio(:) an abbreviati 
sien for the term iteelts oe 
(3) Ratio between |(8) Examples to show that no ratio ex- 
numbers of the)” ists between nos, of different kings 
same kind only, ( 
(4) Terms of aratio. (4) Antecedent and consegtient ex- 
plained, 
| (5) Value of ratio.| (6) Falue of ratio always th 
(6) of the antecedent divided by 
LT, Propor- pabesi 
tion. 


le Con~ 


(1) Sign of equality) (1) Two equal ratios placed $ 
of ratios. board and the ‘child on black. 


(2) Definition of | (2) The expression of their equality a 
proportion. proportion. DeBnition of proportion, 
(3) Kelations be=! (3) From the equality of the two ratios 
tween the term| shuw that the product of the means= 
of a proportions, product of the extremes, Thisshown 


to hold in the case of evi i = 
HRS ery propor. 


uotient y 


Ig 
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No. 2—(continued). 


| Pio. 


TIE. Rules. | (1) Finding any | (1) Several proportions wanting a term 
termof a propor- | _placedion the board, and the required 
tion when the | term found (1) by equality of ratios, 
other three are| (2) by equality of products of èx- 
given. tremes and means, 

(a) Stating a prob- | (2) Rule for stating led up to by show- 
lem in propor- ing that the required term must bear 
tion, Reason of the same relation to the third that 
Rule. the second does to the first. 

(siVorkingaprebs (3) Rule follows from equality of pro- 

| em in propor-| ducts of extremes and means. 
tion, 


Matter. Method. 


No. 3. 
Subject: Journalising in Book-keeping. 
Class: Fifth Class, 2nd stage. 
Apparatus: Blackboard and Slates or Copy Books. 


NV.B—The pupils are supposed to know how to post 
direct from the Waste Book to the Ledger. 


Matter. Method. 


I Posting direct from | A Waste Book (dealing only with cash nnd 
“Waste Book. goods) written out on blackboard, and two 
E counts (cash and goods) opened on second 
blackboard (both done before lesson begins). 
Children open similar accounts in their 
books or on their slates. A few entries of 
Waste Book now posted into the accounts, 
first by children und then by teacher on 
board. 
ability to make mistakes in this way; be~ 
cause Book-keeper has first to decide the 
account, and then the side of the nccountto 
which the entry has to be made. Better 
therefore to keep the thinking part sc 
rate from the p: ical work of posting :— 
done by intervention of journal, - 


Disadvantages of | Li 
this method. 


——_ 
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No. 8—(continued). 


[parr n. 


Matter. 


Method. 


II. Journalising. 
(1) Rough notes of 


(1) Waste Book entries selected, such ns 
“ Bought goods for Cash £100"? and chil- 


r. and Cr. | dren made to note down before posting, | 
entries. which is Dr. and which is Cr.— Goods 
(2) Regular form | Dr.—Cash. Cr. They now know to which 
of journalis- | account and to which side to post. Postings 
ing: are then made from these rough notes, 
(3) Uses of jour- | /2) When these notes are written out in 
nal. regular form we hayon “ Journal,” Ex- 
amples; and postings made from the jour- 
nal entries. 


(3) First, Facilitates the posting. Second, | 
Less liability to make mistakes. Exainpl 


to illustrate, m 
III. Different forms of | An example of each form of journal gi mn 
Journal. the blackboard, and posting made from 
(1) Journal with each into the ledger, ‘Tho relative adyan- | 


single money 
columns. 

(2) Do. with double 
columns toge- 


ther. 

(8) Do. with Dr. | Waste Book entries given to the children tu 
columns to | be journalised by them in each of tho | 
the left sine forms. f 
and the Cr. to 
the right, the 
entries being | 
made be- Į 
tween. 


tages of each pointed out. 


No. 4. | 
Subject: Pens. 2 | 
Class: Fifth or Sixth. 
Time: 30 Minutes. 
Apparatus: common nail; smooth bit of wood; 
bit of reed ; steel pen; quill; bit of parchment. 


Headings. Matter. Method, 


Give some information on the follow- 
ing words and names which will be 
used :—Cadmus; Solon and his Laws 
(600 years B.C.); Koran (7th cent. 
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No. 4—(continued.) 


Hadings. | Matter. Method. 


A.D.); Parchment (showit); invent= 
ed 2nd cent. B.C.; ; Domesday Book 
(Will. I.)—Book of Leinster (1107, 
A.D.) now E Trinity College; Au- 
gustan age of Rome; Papyrus (in- 
Gented 4th cent. B.C) 1 ‘ 


I. First A bit of iron or | Cadmus taught Greeks to make letters 
PEN. other metal, with it. Solon’s Laws written with 
inted: used on | it; Koran written in same way. 
one, sheat lead, | Greeks and Romans used it and called 
wood, bark, palm | it stylus: often made of gold. Make 


leaves. pupil write with nail on wood, and 
No ink. remark slowness and imperfection. 
II. Srconp Show reed, make pen with it, and get 
PEN. with papyrusand | pupil to write with it; this isa cala- 
afterwards with mus. 
parchment. Many of the old papyri covered over 
Ink used hore. with writing still preserved in mu- 


Ecums. 

Calamus used with parchment in Au- 
gustan age of Rome: works of great 
Latin writers written with it. 


UI. Trp | Goose quill. Sup- |Natural transition from calamus, Make 
PEN. | plied from geese | pen from quill in presence of pupils 
all over world, | tell them that 40 years ago quill pena 
but at home| used in most N, schools—made by 
chiefly from vast | teacher every day—very trouble- 
flocks in Somer- | some. Little macliine made a pen 
setshire, in fens with one cut, but expensive, Many 
of Lincolnshire, | persons use quill pens still. 
andin Ireland. | Parchment books written with quill 
Pens made with a | pens, Many of the great old parch- 
sharp penknife, | ment books preserved,such as Domes- 
and sometimesby | day Book and Book of Leinster. 
a a little machine | Parchment still used for law forms— 
like a pliers. | leases, deeds, &c. n 
Sometimes quills | Effect of clarifying: made quill hard 
of crow, swan, and elastic. 
and eagle used. 


i Clarifying quills. 
IV.Founrtu |Stecl. Progress of | Show new pen: return to ancient ma- 
FEN. | improyement:—| terial. Merits as compared with 


first steal pens | quill pen: writes more finely, lasts 
hard and bad, | longer, saving of trouble and time. 
and 2s. 6d. each. | Pen preserved by being cleaned each 
Gillott first im- | time after use. 

prover,1820. Good | Pens all made by machines: each pro- 
pens in 1821 for! coss by one person—such as piercing, 


j | 

w | 

ne | 
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| 

No. 4—(continued.) | 

Hendings. | Matter. Method, | 


£7 4s. a gross: | slitting, rounding, stamping with 


better pens now | name, &c. | 
at 2d. a gross. | Cbeapness of pens duo to perfection of 
Chief seats of ma- | machinery. 

nufacture: Bir- 

mingham — and 

Sheffield. Inone 

factory in Bir- 

mingham more 

than 150,000,000 

are made per 

year. 


8.— REMINDERS ror MONITORS. K 

201. [In the following way, or something like it, 
the teacher should instruct his monitors how to teach 
the several subjects. 

The paid monitors should read these reminders very | 
carefully, and follow them out in teaching. | 

The instructions given here do not pretend to be | 
complete in any sense. They are merely hints on those 
parts of the teaching that fall oftenest to the lot of 
monitors—hints useful for all young teachers to know 
and keep before them. 

Some of these reminders are repeated here from 
other parts of the book, butin simpler language. This ` | 
however is done intentionally, and with an cbvious l 
purpose.) | 

202. Class Teaching—Stand in the centre of 
the class, so that you can sce all the children. You 
should generally remain in this spot while teaching; 
turning your head to look at the child you are speak- 
ing to, but not your body. 

We sometimes see a monitor go from child to child, 
round and round the class, standing* for a moment 
quite close to each, to teach or question him in a low 
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voice. This isa very bad plan. You must speak te 
the children from the centre of the class ; and whatever 
you say to a child, or whatever a child says to you, the 
whole class should hear it. 

(But obserye, when first or second class children are 
reading from books, you may walk round the class in 
the manner described farther on.) 

Do not allow any child to keep looking round the 
schoolroom, or to stoop his head and keep looking at 
his toes. During all the time you are teaching, the 
children must look into your face (except of course at 
reading or when you are at the blackboard) and attend 
closely to every word you say. 

They must not yawn, or loll in a lazy posture, or 
lean against the wall or against each other, or keep 
their hands in their pockets. They must stand up 
straight, and must learn to keep their feet and hands 

ict. 
F Picking little bits of bread now and then off lunch, 
and eating them during the lesson—this is a very un- 
seemly habit and should never be permitted. 

Make the children stand in the front of the circle 
exactly to the line, leaving no gaps; a straggling class 
is very bad. 

If you wish to arrange the class, do not put 
your hand on the children; you must learn to 
command them by word only, by your eye, and by 
pointing if need be with your finger. 

If you are teaching from a tablet (or blackboard, or 
map), take care that no child is left standing behind 
your back. Your body must not hide, or partly hide, 
the tablet from any child. To preyent this you must 
stand on one side, close to the tablet, half turned to- 
wards the class, your eye sometimes on the tablet, 
sometimes on the children; and the children might be 
moved a little to the other side of the circle. 

You should be able to see every child in the draft 
while you are pointing to the tablet, and every child 
should be able to see what you are pointing at. 
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When one or two children show more readiness to 
answer than the others, an unskilful or careless moni- 
tor will give nearly all his questions to these, taking 
hardly any notice of the others. This is very wrong : 
you must question and exercise them all equally, or 
nearly so. 

If you notice one child dull, or lazy, or inattentive, 
or anxious to escape questions, haye a close eye on 
him, and be sure to question him as often as the others, 
or perhaps a little oftener. 

If a child answers wrong do not speak cross to him, 
or make game of him, or call him a dunce, or set the 
other children laughing at him. Put him right quietly, 
and then make him answer correctly. 

Encourage the children to answer: a wrong an= 
swer is far better than no answer at all- 
provided the child is doing his best, and not guessing. 

Do not take the children in the order of the class, 
beginning at the head child and going from one to one 
as they stand ; select them up and down, but take care 
not to neglect any child. 

203. First Book : Phrase Spelling —Hold the First 
Book in your hand, and take the phrases from the 
lesson. The phrases must be complete phrases; and 
must be very short, like “Two men went to a wood.” 
Repeat the phrase once only, not too fast, and very 
distinctly; the child you speak to repeats it after you; 
then he spells it word for word. i 

If he pass oyer a word, that is a miss; but let him go 
on to the end of the phrase; then tell him the wőrd he 
omitted (or let some child of the class tell him), and 
let him spell the phrase over again. 

If he misspell a word, do not stop him ; let him go on 
to the end; then let him be corrected, and make him 
spell the word rightly two or three times till he 
knows it. (But he need not re-spell the phrase.) Do 
not lose too much time in the correction of a word ; if 
the other children are not able to do it at once, do it 
yourself. 
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Give one phrase at a time to each child, and go on 
fill all haye spelled two or three phrases each. 

This exercise must be carried on quickly. Do not 
lose time in choosing the phrases—you need not be par- 
ticular—take them as they catch your eye in the book. 

204. Tirst Book: Spelling single words.—Take first 
the words at the head of the lesson; and when these 
are ali spelled once or twice, pick out words from the 
lesson itself. Take the longer words, but choose them 
quickly; do not lose time pausing or searching up and 
down through the lesson for a word; for this exercise 
must be carried on with great life. 

Take the children here and there through class, and 
give each one word at a time. Take care that all get 
about an equal share. 

Tf a child miss a word let some other child spell it 
for him; but if there is any delay about this, spell it 
yourself. After he has been corrected make him spell 
it two or three times over. 

205. Reading First Book—Do not let the 
children read too fast; each word should be 
pronounced yery distinctly. 

If you find it hard to get a child to read as you 
wish, read a sentence for him, and let him read after 
you, imitating you as nearly as he can. 

Let each child read two or three sentences; each is 
to read till you tell him to stop. All should attend to 
the reader, and follow him word for word. When 
ma stop one child, the next should know where to 

egin? 

If you find they are getting the lesson by heart, 
make cach, after reading his part, read it all backwards, 
This is a very useful practice. 

If a child stop up before a hard word, do not tell 
him at once—not till he tries to make it out him- 
self, by looking at it closely, or by spelling it. If he 
fail, tell him the word, or let some of his class-fellows 
tell him. But let this be done quickly; do not allow 
him too long pausing over a difficulty; take great care 
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that no needless time be lost over any one word. Then 
let him read the phrase again, taking care to give the 
word rightly this time. 2 
Tf a child miscall a word, or mispronounce it grossly 
wrong, stop him and correct him on the spot; but do 
not interrupt him in the middle of a sentence for small 
faults. The general rule is that children should be let 
go on to the end without interruption, or with as little 
as possible. It is a very bad plan to be constantly 
tripping up children for all kinds of trifling errors in 
reading. : 
When the lesson has been read tio or three times 
oyer, you may cease and go on to another exercise. 
206. Reading (from Tablet) words chosen up and 
down through the lesson.—Pick out the longer words, 
but do it quickly, not pausing or wasting time in 
choosing. tis 
Do not go on this way—giving one word to one child, 


another word to another, and so on: give each about 


half a dozen words before you leaye him for another, 

See that each child gets his turn, and that none are 
neglected. When a child misses a word, follow the 
plan pointed out above. (Paragraph 205.) 

While each child is being exercised, all the others 
should attend closely, and follow him with their eyes, 
word after word, so as to be ready to catch him up if 

_ he miss. 

207. Oral Spelling in Second and higher Books,— 
Carried on much in the same way as the same exercise 
in First Book. Take first the words at the héad of 
the lesson; and when those haye been spelled once or 
twice, choose the long words from the body of the les- 
son. Give each one word at a time. 

When one misses a word, let another—or yourself— 
correct him; and then make him that missed spell it 
correctly two or three times. 

Do not spend too much time over a hard word; if tyyo or 
three fail to spell it, do not wait longer: spell it yourself. 

208. Reading from Second and higher Lesson Books. 
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—Call upon the children up and down: not as they 
stand in the class. 

Let cach child read several sentences, and let him go 
on till you stop him. 

All should attend to the reader, following him word 
for word; and when you call on the next, he should 
know where to begin. 

Tf a child stnmble at a word, do not be too ready 
to pronounce it for him: let him try to make it out 
himself, and if he fails, then help him. In carrying on 
this exercise, follow out the directions given in para- 
graph 205. 

Make the children read slowly, and pronounce 
each word distinctly. Read a short sentence (very 
slowly) for them now and then, and make them imitate 
you as closely as they can. 

Each must read just loud enough to be heard by the 
whole class. If a child is reading too low, do not 
0 nearer in order to hear the better; rather move 
farther away, telling him you cannot hear: he will then 
read more loudly. 

209. Addition Table—Make each child repeat one 
column of the Table: for instance the 8 col. :—8 and 1 
are 4; 3 and 2 are 5; 3 and 3 are 6; and so on up to 
8 and 9. They may all take different columns; or 
several, one after another, may take the same column, 
Just as you see right. 

Attend to the child closely while he is repeating, 
and make all the others attend, to watch for errors. 
When. he goes wrong (such as 4 and 8 are 11), stop 
him and let some other child set him right, or if there 
is any delay do it yourself. Then let him finish; but 
make him go through the whole column again, 

If the pupils be pretty quick at this, make them do 
the columns backwards :—8 and 9 are 12 ; 3 and 8 are 
11; and so on, down to 3 and 1. You may also ques- 
tion them up and down through the Table :—ask one 
child 3 and4; another, 5 and 2; a third, 4 and 6, &e. 
Give each a little time (but not too long) to make out 
the answer, 
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For mere beginners do not ask the high parts of the 
Table; keep to such questions as they can generally 
answer after a little thinking. 

Multiplication Table is carried on in exactly a 
similar way. 

Subtraction Table, still nearly the same. For instance, 
the child repeats the 4 column in this way :—4 from 
5, 1; 4 from 6, 2; 4 from 7, 3; and so on to the end 
of the column—4 from 13, 9. w 

210. Maps.—Keep the pointer chiefly in the hands 
of the children. Do not ask A to point out one place ; 
B to take the pointer and show another place; C, 
another, and so on. Keep each child at the map for a 
little while: once you give him the pointer let him 
keep it till he has pointed out a dozen places or ŝo. But 
keep your eye on the class; for while you and one 
child are engaged at this exercise the others yery 
apt to be inattentive. e 

Do not mix up the seyeral features of the ma S. 
instance, do not ask the child to show first, Ceylon ; 
next the Ganges; next the Caspian Sea j next the 
Atlas Mountains; next Cape Horn. This is not teach- 
ing at all. 

On the contrary, teach features of the same 
kind together. Take, Suppose (on the Map of the 
World), the chief countries of Asia first. Get a child 
to point them all out, taking them just as they stand 
in the Geography. Let several children do this one after 
another till you think they have had enough of it: 
then go to the chief Islands of Asia and do the same ; 
then the chief Mountains, &c. 

If the country, or island, or lake, 
is pointing out be large, make hii 
around it. So also, make him draw the Pointer along 
a river (source to mouth), along a mountain Tanpa, 
along the sides of continents, oceans, &e. =H 

When a child is pointing out, make him stand so as 
not to hide the map from the others, Do not let the 
children use the pointer roughly, so as to injure the 
map. 


g: 


or sea, that a child ` 
m draw the pointer 
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202. What instruction should a monitor get asto his position in the class? 
As to the manner, position, and conduct of the children? Mention some 
habits of children that ought to be corrected, What precaution should a 
monitor take when teaching from a tablet or black-board? How isn 
monitor to treat listless or inattentive children? How must the monitor 
distribute his questions? Mention a bad fault in connection with this. 
How should a monitor act towards a child hesitating or answering wrong? 

Give an abstract of the instructions a monitor should reccivo ps to 
teaching. 

203 Phrase-spelling of First Book. 

204. Single-word spelling of First Book, 

205. Reading of First Book. 

206, Reading words chosen promiscuously. 

207. Oral spelling in First and higher books. 

208. Reading of Second and higher books. 

209, Addition table, multiplication and subtraction tables. 

210. Map geography. 


CHAPTER IT. 


THE LESSON BOOKS. 


FIRST LESSON BOOK: 


1. Torre Mernops or Tracumye To READ. 


211. Teaching a child to read means teaching him 
to recognise at sight the yarious words in his book and 
to give their sounds (or pronounce them) without 
hesitation. The child has already learned to recognise 
their sounds by ear; and he has done this by imper- 
ceptible degrees up from infancy. He has now ina 
much shorter time to learn to recognise by the eye their 
written forms or pictures. 

212. For this purpose three methods are in 
use :—the Look and Say Method, the Phonic 
Method, and the Alphabetic Method. 

213. Before describing these I must remind the 
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reader of what all educated persons know—though 
children who are beginning their education do not know 
it—that all the spoken words of the language are formed 
by the combination of a small number of elementary 


sounds, which in writing are represented by 26 different i 
marks or letters. These letters generally (with i 
numerous exceptions) represent the same sounds whera © 

ever they occur, so that a person knowing the letters 


and the sounds they represent is able to pronounce a | 
written word by looking at the letters of which it is i) 
composed, though he may haye never seen it before, Ñ 
214. In the Chinese language there is a different 

written sign for each word; so that in a Chinese primer 1) 
containing 300 different words, a child would have to ~ i 
Jearn 300 different signs to master the primer. But a 1 
child has not to learn 300 different signs in order to © ! 
master an English primer of 300 different words. 
He has in reality only to learn the powers of the 26 
letters, which will enable him to pronounce not only 
the 800 words of his primer, but most other English 
wwords—making allowance of course for the numerous 
irregularities which must be learned in much the same 
manner as Chinese word-signs. 

215. The Look and Say Method. Here 
the child is taught to recognise and pronounce each 
word as a whole, without attending to the letters of 
which it is composed: the printed words are taught in 
fact as if they were all different, like Chinese word- 
signs—which they are not. When at length he has, 
by constant practice and cross-examination, mastered a 
great many words and attained some facility in reading 
the primer lessons, his attention begins to be directed ? 
to the letters composing the various words and to the j 
sounds they represent. i 

216. But the Look and Say Method is not a good 
way of teaching reading, when used for any length of 
time, by itself, as described above. It gives the 
children the habit of looking at words in a loose in- 
exact way (for they do not need to look at the Jotters) 
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and it begets indecision and guessing, For if 
the child does not recognise the word, he goes wrong, 
and there is no cure except to tell him; he has nothing 
to fall back on that will enable him to help himself. 
And no matter how much he learns to read in this way, 
he will never be able to make out a word he has not 
sven before, except indeed so far as he may have in- 
sensibly formed a phonic system for himself without 
any help from the teaching. 

217. There is no reason why the teaching of the 
letters should be deferred so long; the child has to 
learn them at one time or another, and he had far 
better learn them at first setting out. In other words, 
it is best to teach the child to form words from letters 
from the yery beginning, that is, to teach him spelling. 
For observe, spelling is a thing that must be taught for 
its own sake, and the sooner it is begun the better 
And then a child who has been taught to spell, if he 
stumble at a word, may make some attempt to pro 
nounce it himself by looking at or repeating the names 
of the letters; and to train him to do this is true 
teaching. 

218. The Phonic Method. There are two chief 
ways of teaching children to read by building up 
words from letters—the phonic and the alphabetic. 

In order that a child may learn to form words 
from letters, he must learn three things —first 
the names of the letters, secondly their shapes, and 
thirdly their powers or sounds in words. When he 
secs the word dog, he must learn that the first letter is 
d, the second o, and the third g; and he must learn this 
other, and far harder, and far more important thing, 
that when the three are put together they make the 
word or sound dog. 

219. Our common names for the letters are quite 
different from their sounds in words. Repeat the letters 
of the word dog ; the sound thus produced is dee-o-jeo, a 
word of three syllables, quite unlike the sound of the 
word dog. 

10 
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The advocates of the phonic system say therefore 
that repeating dee-oyee gives no help to the child in 
making ont the word dog; and so with all the other 
words in the primer. 

220. To ayoid this difficulty, it was proposed to 
change the names of the letters, and to give them names 
as nearly as possible the same as the sounds they have 
in words; so that when you repeated the letters of a 
word, this repetition approached very nearly to the 
sound of the word itself, and in some cases was almost 
identical with it. This is the phonic method, which 
has been adopted in some Continental countries. Our 
grand difficulty is the irregularity of the sounds 
of our letters. First, there is the frequent recur. 
rence of silent letters. Second, the greater number of 
our letters have different sounds in different circums 
stances; ifthe names of these letters are to be the same 3 
as their sounds, then each of them must have two or K 
more names, and how is a child to know when to use 
one in preference to another ? 

221. These difficulties are not felt so much in 
French, German, or Italian, which have far fewer irre- 
gularities than English. Anyhow the phonic method 
has not gained much favour among English-speaking 
people, nor is it likely thatit will; so we shall not dis- 
cuss it further here. 3 

222. If our alphabet were perfect—if there were a 
Jetter for every sound and a sound for every letter— 
there would be no exceptions and no irregularities, and 
jt would be comparatively easy to learn to read. But 
as things stand the child encounters irregularities from 
the beginning ; and this grand difficulty remains all the 
same, no matter which of the three methods is adopted. 
The irregularities must be learned as already remarked, 
much in the same way as Chinese word-signs—by con- 
stant practice. 

223. The alphabetic method consists in 
teaching the child the names of the letters in the first 
instance, and then teaching him to form words from 
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these—that is to say, teaching him to pronounce the 
words by first spelling them. Formerly this method 
was often used exclusively in the beginning of the child’s 
course. The child was made to spell through the whole 
book, lesson after lesson, after which he was turned 
back and made read the same book through without any 
spelling. Spelling was in fact considered a necessary 
preliminary to reading, much the same as the simple 
to the compound rules, But this exclusive spelling 
method is far too slow a process and wastes time: its 
true use is in combination with the look-and-say 
method, as shown in next section. 


211. Define what it is to teach reading. What has the child already 
learned ns to words? What has he now to learn? 

212, Namé the three methods in use to teach reading. 3 

213. Of what elements are all spoken English words formed t All written 
words? Why is a person able to pronounce a word he never saw before? 

214, What is the difference between learning reading in English and in 
Zhinese? 

215. Describe the look-and-say method. 

216, Why is it not good when aS 

217. Why should letters be taught from the beginning? Use of teaching 
spelling from the first? 

318, What nre the two methods of teaching to form words from letters? 
To for words from letters what three things must the child learn? Give an 
example. 

219. Show the relation of the names for letters to sound of word. 

220, Describe the phonic method. Whatare our difficulties in using it? 

21. Why are there less difficulties in Continental languages thin in 
English in adopting the phonic method? 

222. Tf our alplinbet were perfect how would this affect learning to read? 
How àro irregularities to be learned ? Define a perfect alphabet. 

223. Describe the alphabetic method. Show how this method was carriod 
to excess formerly. What are its imperfections? True use t 


2. Tae Natronar Scnoor mixen Mrrnop or TEACHING 
to READ. 


224, It is strange that any teacher could think of 
teaching a child to read either by the alphabetic or by 
the look-and-say method exclusively. Surely the pro- 
per plan is to mix them from the beginning and take 
whut i8 good in both, as we now do in our National 
Schools. We use the alphabetic method and the look- 
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and-say method; and we use both abreast from the be- 


tice, the children learn to make out (or p 
words from the repetition of their English names) quite 
as readily as from a repetition of their phonic names, 
if not more readily. 

The English names of the letters are not indeed good 
names; it would be easy to form better—nearer to 
the phonic names; but such as they are they form a 
conyenient mode of communication between teacher and 
children. After a time it is not the names the children 
attend to when they repeat them, but the sounds they 
represent. The children in fact gradually form a phonic 
system for themselves. And this alphabetic method is 
found more convenient on the whole than the pure phonic 
method; forin using the phonic method it is very hard 
to isolate the sounds so as to bring the process within 
the intelligence of little children. 

226. We begin by teaching the child to speil and 
read words of twoletters. Formerly a child was obliged 
to learn the whole alphabet before he was put to spell 
the simples. words. ‘We low a different pian; we 
break up the alphabet into parcels, and as soon as the 
child has learned a certain number of letters, he is 
taught to apply them at once to the spelling of little 
words. Another portion is learned and applied in the 
same manner, and so on, till he has mastered the whole 
alphabet. Moreover the words the children learn are 
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real words,—words of two letters—no unmeaning pho- 
netic combinations like ba, be, bi, bo, bu—bla, ble, bli, 
blo, blu. And these real words are formed into little 
sentences that carry meaning—Z go, it is my ox—so 
that the children’s intelligence is at once called into 
play and their interest is excited. This is an outline 
of the method in its initiatory stage. 


224, Describe the Irish National School method of teaching to rend, What 
two methods does it combine? 

225. Show that the difficulties of the alphabetic method have been ex- 
aggerated. Of what use are the names of the lettera? In making out 
Words by spelling, what in the end do the children attend to? Why isthe 
phonic method less convenient than the alphabetic? ae 
ai How do wo begin teaching reading. Fully describe tho initiatory 

2. 


8. Fimsr Section or Fist Boor. 


227. The children who are beginning to learn the 
alphabetshonld, in the very first instance, be put to learn 
the group of letters at the top of the first lesson. The 
best way to teach them is by constant individual cross- 
examination, all the others looking on, and ready to 
correct a mistake, while each is exercised. It is a good 
pat to vary the exercise by placing the pointer in the 

and of each child in turn, and requiring him to point 
out the letters, as the teacher names them. 

228. If carefully taught, they will learn these 
letters in a couple of days; they should not proceed 
farther till they are perfectly familiar with them. They 
are then taught to spell the little words; this is com- 
monly a difficult step, but the difficulty almost dis- 
appears after the first two or three days. Beginning 
(suppose) at the word an, the teacher spellsit slowly and 
distinctly from the tablet, pointing to the letters as he 
names them; the children repeat after him, either 
simultaneously or individually, ‘‘a, n, an,” The same 
with the word or; this should be done repeatedly, till 
the children can all do it themselyes. 

229, Reading and spelling (i.e. the look-and-say 
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method and the alphabetic method) should go hand in 
hand from the beginning; as soon therefore as the 
children haye mastered the spelling of a few words, they 
should be taught to read them. The teacher will be 
careful to make them distinctly understand, without 
any formal definition, what they are to do when asked 
to spell a word, and what when asked to read. o pre- 
vent them from confounding these and other processes, 
the teacher, while they are in section I., should fre- 
quently put such questions as the following, on the dif- 
ferent words: ‘Spell* this word ” (pointing to ow); 
“read it; ? “How many letters in oz?” “Which is 
the second letter?” «Which is the first?” “What 
word is this?” (pointing to an). Whai or is 
this ?” (pointing to 0). “ Spell oz” (without pointing 
to it). “Point out or” (the child taking the pointer), 
t show an,” and so on. 

230. It will be better, during this lesson and some 
of the succeeding ones, that the words be taken pro- 
miscuously as often as in their natural order. When 
the children can spell and read every word in the lesson, 
not only in the order of the book, but also when selected 
singly and promiscuously, and when they can answer all 
the questions already given on any of the words, then, 
and not till then, they are fit to be advanced to the 
second lesson. 

The second, third, and fourth lessons of this section 
are taught in exactly the same way, but there will be 
much less difficulty if the children be well grounded in 
the first. By the time they have arrived at the énd of 
the first section, if the preceding instructions have been 
attended to, they will know the shapes and names, and 
to some extent the powers of the letters ; and they will 
also have a practical knowledge of what it is to spell 
and what to read. 

231i. The teacher will be most careful not to ad- 


= Achild, when spelling off the book or tablet, should be 
made to pronounce a word after spelling it. 
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vance them to the second section unless they are able to 
name without hesitation every word in the first, 
whether the words be pointed out at random or taken 
in the natural order. If he find when the class has 
arrived at the endof the first section, that they are uncer- 
tain or slow in reading or spelling the words, it will ba 
better to keep them in it for a couple of days longer, 
exercising them through the different lessons on the 
weakest points till they are perfectly familiar with every 
word. 


297. What are the children first put to when beginning to learn tho 
alphabet? Best plan to teach the letters of the first lesson (“an ox,” &c.)? 

998, How do yon make the children perfectly familiar with these first 
letters? Show exactly how you introduce them to spelling. 5 

229, How prevent the children from confounding reading with spelling? 

230. When ate the children ready for second lesson? State exactly what 
the children know after mastering first section? 

231, Mention exactly the tests of fitness for second section, 


4. SECOND AND SUCCEEDING SECTIONS. 


232. There are four principal ways of exer- 
cising the children in mere word teaching, two in spell- 
ing, and two in reading, and it will be useful to note 
them separately :— 

1st. Spelling the words off the tablet or book; 

2nd. Spelling from dictation ; 

8rd. Reading in the ordinary way ; e 

4th. Reading at sight the words chosen promiscuously 
by the teacher. 

The first two are the alphabetic method: the las 
two the look-and-say method. af 

These different exercises should be used in turn, in 
any order that the teacher may think proper, and a due 
proportion of time should be devoted to each. 

233. 1st Exercise, spelling off the tablet—Bach child, 
looking on the tablet, spells word after word through a 
whole sentence, or more if the teacher think necessary. 
This is a yery useful exercise when used moderately. 

Make the children repeat the letters with reasonable 
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quickness, each letter being enunciated and heard dis- 
tinctly ; be careful that they be not repeated too slowly, 
as this weakens the association between the names of 
the letters and the sound of the word. If a child is 
unable to pronounce a word after spelling it, let him 
try it once or twice again; and if he finally fail, let 
some other pupil of the class, or the teacher, tell him. 
But take care that too much time be not wasted over 
stumbles of thir ‘und. 

234. 2nd Krevcise, spelling from dictation —The 
teacher repeats the word for the child, who repeats it 
after him and then spells it without 
tablet or book. It will be seen that this 
the spelling exercise last spoken of: in spelling 
tablet, the child gets the letters, and has to make ou 
the word; in spelling from dictation he gets the word, 
and has to make out the letters. 

Sometimes the teacher exercises them in spelling 
single words, generally picking out the hardest ; this 
should be carried on with great life. Sometimes again 
he exercises them in phrase spelling, i.e., he gives a 
whole phrase to each child, instead of single words. He 
repeats the phrase very distinctly, and the child, having 
repeated it in like manner after him, spells the words 
from the beginning as they occur, without omitting 
any. Be sure that he pronounces each word after 
spelling it, and if he omit one do not stop him till he 
finishes the phrase, hut let it be considered as a miss, 
and let some other child correct him. This last restric. 
tion—that the children remember all the words—is 
most useful, and should be insisted on. Pop first 
class children a phrase of fiye or six words is quite 
long enough. 

235. 3rd Exercise, ordinary reading —This necd not 
be described here; but there are a few mischieyous 
errors in connection with it which must be noticed. It 
is often carried to excess, that is, the greater part of the 
time of the tablet lessons is deyoted to it, while other 
equally useful yerbal exercises are neglected. And to 
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make matters worse, if is often carried on in a most 
objectionable way; the first boy reads the first sentence, 
the second boy the second, and so on, the children 
taking up the recitative themselves, till the whole 
lesson has been read through, when perhaps they begin 
and go over the same route again and again. And if a 
child hesitate at a word, he is immediately told it, and 
repeats it after his teacher, without using the slightest 
effort of his own. 

The most obvious result of this practice is that the 
children yery soon get off the lesson by rote and once 
this occurs they will no longer read it. They may be 
looking on the tablet, but they are not looking on the 
words; they are merely repeating, and for any improve- 
ment in reading they may as well be idle. 

Children repeat lessons in this way with so much 
gravity, and fix their eyes on the tablet, and nod their 
heads at the words, with so much apparent attention, 
as to deceive any one except an experienced teacher or 
examiner. It is easy, however, to show that they are 
not reading, but repeating. After one of them has 
Degun to read, let the examiner, encouraging him to go 
on, gradually withdraw the tablet and put it aside; he 
will find that its absence makes no difference whatever, 
the child continuing to repeat the words with the same 
measured pace, the same nods, and the same grave 
attention, till he arrives at the end. 

236. Wherever this vicious mode of teaching pre- 
yails, the children are generally advanced from lesson 
to leson, getting them all off by rote, reading them 
smoothly, and to all appearance progressing satisfac- 
tovily, while they are in reality acquiring scarcely any 
knowledge of the individual words, and are making 
little or no adyance in the art of reading. They are in 
fact not learning to read at all, but only to repeat cer- 
tain words by rote; a child can no more learn to read 
in this way, than he can by learning to repeat ‘The 
history of Cock Robin” from constantly hearing it. 

A simple fact will prove the truth of these assertions. 
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Ask a child who has been taught in this manner to 
read some of the lessons already gone over. Observe 
how he winces and hesitates until he recognises the 
lesson to be an old acquaintance, when the difficulty 
immediately yanishes, and away he goes with the 
greatest facility. Examine him now in reading at sight 
fhe individual words selected at random through the 
lesson, in every case hiding with the pointer the words 
immediately preceding the one under consideration; with 
great probability he will fail in deciphering not iy 
the most difficult, but even some of the simplest worts 
of fhe lesson he has read with such apparent 
fluency. 

237. There are many schools of an intermediate 
class, where the teaching is not quite so bad, and where 
the effects of the practice are not so aggrayated as here 
pictured. But let the teacher always bear in mind that 
whenever this mode of teaching is carried to excess, it 

| retards in a greater or less degree the 
(children’s progress in learning to read, 

It is right to observe that in spite of every precantion, 
the children may more or less get the lessons by rote— 
it is impossible wholly to prevent it. But this will not 
produce any injurious result, if the teacher, by follow- 
ing out the directions given here, make sure that the 
little learners know all the words of their lesson sepa- 
rately before they go on to the next. 

238. 4th Erercise, reading at sight words chosen pro- 
miscuously.—This is one of the most useful of all kinds 
of word teaching, and ought to be constantly practised ; 
without it indeed the First Book cannot be properly 
taughy at all. Itis the exercise that counteracts the 
mischievous effects of getting off the lessons by rote. 
The teacher points to the words one by one without 
following any order, but selecting them at random up 
and down through the lesson, and as he points to each, 
the child reads it. Orifthe teacher pleases he may 
sometimes exercise the children in reading the lesson 
backwards. This last is a yery useful exercise when 
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the childrén are reading from books, and not from 
tablets. . 

Each child should be got to read a dozen words or 
sọ before the teacher leves him for another. Ifa child 
miss a word, let him speu it; and if he fail in making 
it out by spelling, let some other pupil tell him, but he 
should not give it up till he has tried two or three 
times. ‘The teacher must remember that this exercise 
is not merely for the purpose of examination (though 
for this too it answers admirably), but to practise the 
children in reading the Words at sight. They must not 
leava a lesson till they can read without hesitation 
eyery word in it, when pointed ont in this manner, 

239. These four kinds of exercises should all receive 
proper attention. It is not meant that they should all 
be used in the same lesson, for a lesson might consist 
of only one or two of them according to circumstances; 
but they should be taken up in their turn, and a suffi- 
cient amount of time should be devoted to each. 
Generally speaking, they ought not to be mixed, that is, 
once the children have begun at one kind of exercise, 
they should continue at it for some time without 
wandering to any of the other three; when the teacher 
thinks they haye had enough of it, let them change to 
another. 


239. Enumerate the four kinds of First Book ant ean 

233. How do you carry on spelling off tablet exorcisea? ‘Whe several pre- 
con ma carrying on this exercise. If a child fails to pronounce after 
spalling 

2442 Wow carry on the spelling from dictation exercise? How does this 
e differ ma the Jat? e ei of spelling from dictation? Ifa 
child omit a word in spelling a phrase ? A È s 

235. What is the great error in connection with ordinary reading 
exercise? Describe the objectionable way of carrying on this exercise, 
What in the result of this practice? What harm doesit do? Explain how 
a looker-on may be deceived as to the real proficiency of the children in 
reading First Book. How would you expore their feeblenoss ? 

236, Describe the childron’s progress through the book with this mode of 
teaching. Show that they are really not lcarning to read, How would 
you prove this? 

237, If after all precautions, children get lessons by rote, what is to bo 
done? > x 

238. What is tho great use of reading at sight words chosen promis- 
eviously? Describe exactly how it ia carried on, 

239, In actual teaching how are the four kinds of exercises dealt with? 


Kg 
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5. Supyect MATTER. 


240. From the very beginning the children should 
be accustomed to pay attention to what they 
read, For this purpose they should be questioned on 
the meaning of nearly every sentence of their lessons. 
For first class children it should be carried on in the 
following. manner. One child reads as much of the 
lesson as relates to one subject, which in the First 
Book is usually only a single sentence. The teacher 
„then puts such questions as are necessary to elicit the 
meaning; and as soon as he finds by their answers 
that they understand the general drift of the sentence 
and the meanings of the words, let him deal in like 
manner with the next, and so on to the end oj esson. 
Whe children should in all cases be allowed ta lok on 
the sentence, either on the tablet or on their open books, 
while they are questioned about it. 

I The questions should be few and simple—one, two, 
or three in each sentence will generally be enough, 
while some sentences will not require any at all. Con- 
stant reference should be made to the tablet or books, 
the teacher frequently requiring the children to point 
out the principal words according as they occur in their 
answers. 

241, Let it not be forgotten that during what is 
called the ‘ Reading Lesson,” the children (of First 
Book) should learn spelling and reading, to attend ta 
what they read and to understand it, and nothin) else. 
Therefore, no foreign irrelevant matter should be intro- 
duced, except perhaps, an occasional illustration of the 
text. The following is a specimen of the kind of ques 
tions that should be asked on the matter of a sentence: 


“That bad man got these gold cups by theft.” 


How did the man get the cups? (by theft). What 
do you call a man that gets a thing by theft? (a thief), 
What is a thief? (a person that steals). What did this 


o 
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man steal? (the cups). What vere the cups made of ? 
(gold). What kind of a mar was this? (a bad man). 
How do you know that he was a bad man ? (because 
he stole the cups). 

Very few sentences however will call for so many 
questions as this last. For instance: “Mhe cat bit a 
rat; its leg bled.’ What was it that bit the rat? 
Show the name of the cat that bit the rat. What 
part of the rat did the cat bite? How do you know it 
was his leg? 


240, How would you ensure that the children attend to what they read. 
Describe how the first class children should be questioned on subject mattor. 
What kind should the questions be? 7 

21. Giye a specimen sentence and write out questions on it. What ques. 
tions would you ask on “Tell June to milk the cow”? 


6. OTHER SUGGESTIONS. 


242. When the children are able to acquit them- 
selves on all the four verbal exercises already mentioned ; 
above all, when they can read at sight without hesitation 
the words chosen promiscuously, and spell them from 
dictation; then, and not till then, they are fit to leave 
thie lesson. It would be scarcely necessary to remark 
that these tests should be always applied, did we not 
know that in some schools the children are advanced as 
soon as they can read the lesson through from beginning 
to end. 

243, The advancement to a new lesson should be 
accompanied with some little formality to give it an air 
of importance; and generally none but the teacher 
should do it. Many mischievous consequences result 


| from want of caution in this respect. In some schools, 


anyone who happens to teach the draft may give anew 
lesson, and sometimes the children themselves fake one 
when they think themselves sufficiently prepared. It 
is occasionally even worse. There are schools in which 
if you ask the first class children what their lesson is, 
they can neither name it nor point it out, and fora very 
good reason—they have no particular lesson at all, but 
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when the reading time comes round, they take up and 
use the first tablet that happens to fall in their way. 

In all such cases they run through the book hastily 
and superficially without gaining any real knowledge 
of the lessons, and find themselves in the end almost as 
helpless as when they set out. If there be anything in 
the teaching of first class children that requires special 
care, it is that they be not advanced from a 
lesson till they are thoroughly acquainted 
with it: this is one of the great secrets of teaching 
the First Book. | ee 

24, Inthe First Book the difficulties are intro- 
duced very gradually, and in each lesson there are only 
afew words that the children have not met with in the 
preceding lessons. If they have been carefully taught 
therefore they should be able to spell and read every 
word in a new lesson, except these few strange 
words, and indced a few of these also (Par. 214), 

On the other hand, if they are helpless, stupid, and 
slow, when they first encounter a new lesson, it j§ an 
infallible sign that they have been carelessly tau 
that they haye been hurried from lesson to lesson Before 
they were half prepared. The proper and necessary 
remedy for this state of things is to turn the class baci 
to an earlier part of the book, and make them know 
each lesson thoroughly before advancing them to 
another. 

245. The First Book consists of five sections, of 
which the first three are also printed on large tablets, 
to be hung on the wall in view of the whole class, 
For some time in the beginning the children should 
be taught exclusively from the tablets; but at an early 
stage they should also be accustomed to use books, 
While the tablet lessons last, the little ones might for 
instance read two lessons per day from tablets and one 
from books. ‘hey will of course have to read exclu- 
sively from books once they enter the fourth section, 

246. In all class reading from books, where each 
child reads a passage aloud while the rest look on the 
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open books, those not reading should fix their attention 
so close as to follow the reader, word after word, 
through the whole passage. In the junior classes— 
first and second—it is hard to train the children to 
this. Here the teacher, instead of standing in fhe 
centre, might keep on the outside of the class, walking 
from child to child, and glancing on the books over 
their shoulders as he passes along: and he should insist 
that each should follow the words with his fore finger, 
as they are pronounced by the reader. This practice 
may be discontinued in the higher classes. 

247. To determine whether the children are fit for 
advancement to the Second Book, precisely the same 
tests are applied as in case of removal from one lesson 
to another. Ifa child beable to read at sight and spell 
the words of any difficult lesson towards the end of the 
book, without hesitation, and if he can answer in such 
e manner as to show that he understands the meaning 
of what he reads, he is then fit for Second Book, but 
not before. 


242. Test of children’s fitness to leave a lesson f 

243. Who should give a new lesson, and why? Mention some errors of 
dad schools as to giving new lessons. Result of want of care in thisrespect? 

B44. If n child is very helpless at a now lesson, what is the inference? 
Why Uilsinference? 

245. How is the teaching distrib: 

218, While one child is rea 
make the rest follow him with 

247. What are the tests as to w 


ed between wall-tablets and books 
m a book, what is the best plan to 


tion? 
ther children are fit for Second Book? 


SECOND AND SUCCEEDING LESSON BOOKS. 
7. Reano, 


248. Reading, that is, intelligent reading, is by 
fax the most important of the elementary 
subjects. Reading can be learned withont the help 
of any other subject, whereas no other elementary sub- 
ject can be learned without reading. If a person is 
able to read only, and is ignorant of all the other sub- 
jects (and there are some such, who haye forgatten all 
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their school learning except reading) this ability to read 
is a blessing to him, for he can turn it to infinite use 
and enjoyment at eyery period of life. 

Tho teacher should therefore make every effort 
to teach the pupils to read intelligently 
and with facility, especially those in the first and 
second classes. He should make sure of this at what- 
ever cost: for on it depends in a great measure, not 
only the children’s future advancement in intelligence, 
put their ability to learn successfully the other subjects 
of the Programme. 

249. The mechanical difficulty of making out the 
words, experienced by the pupil in the First Book, 
follows him while he is learning the Second, but be- 
comes much less in the succeeding books, if the Second 
be well taught. y 

Children are liable to get their lessons off by heart in 
the Second as well as the First Book (see Par. 237), 
though not to such an extent; and the teacher must 
take care, by using the proper precautio © counteract: 
its injurious effects. 

The observations made on this point in ¢ 
with tlre First Book apply to a great extent here. Tho 
child should be obliged, as far as he can, to make ont 
the words for himself, without help, or with as little 
help as possible. Tf he stumble at a word or miscall 
it, he might be made to assist himself by spelling it; 
and if he fail at last, then let him be told it. 

A teacher or a monitor who does not know his busi- 
ness does the very reverse of this; the moment u child 
hesitates in the least, the word is pronounced for him 5 
and he travels along with great quickness and facility, 
because he is always lifted over the rough ground, and 
never allowed to fight his own way through a diffi- 
culty. It is in this way that the child gets the lesson 
to some extent by rote, as in First Book; and he will 
in the end be able to read it through quite smoothly, 
while there are many of the ditlicult words—the very 
words the teacher pronounced for him—that he cannot 
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recognise if they be isolated, orif they occurin a passage 
thathe has not read before. 

250. Ifa person were teaching merely one child to 
read, the fourth exercise described in Paragraph 288 
should be continued through at least the earlier portion 

: of the Second Book :—the teacher picks out the hard 
| 


words up and down through the lesson, and the child 
} pronounces them as they are pointed at. This cannot 
| be so conyeniently done in teaching a class; for here 
} there is no tablet, and the teacher would have to go to 
| each child indiyidually. Nevertheless, if the teacher 
find that the children are getting the lessons off by rote, 
| he might exercise them in this way, and not allow them 
to leave a lesson until they can name all the words 
| selected in any order. Or lie might yary the exercise 
by pausing them occasionally to read the sentence back- 
wards. 
251. Reading is on art that is learned by 
i imitation, and in this respect it resembles speaking, 
A N writing, singing, &e. The teacher is the children’s 
| ‘model, and their progress in the art depends, first, on 
i ithe excellence of the teachers reading; secondly, on 
the care taken to make them imitate him; and thirdly, 
‘on the amount of practice they get. 
It is not in every teacher's power to become a finished 
reader; in case of a numerous class of teachers there 
| are many obstacles to prevent: this, or at least to render 
| its attainment extremely dificult. But there is no 
teacher who, if he be only moderately industrious, can- 
not learn to read with fluency, distinct articulation, and 
judgment. 
il To improve in the art, a teacher must practise 
i reading aloud; every teacher who wishes to read 
well will devote a short time every day to this useful 
| purpose. We have set out with the maxim that the 
f reading of the school depends on the reading of the 
| toucher: let this be clearly understood. No person 
who does not himself read well, can teachi 4 x 
| children to be good readers. 
11 
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252, All this implies that the children should often 
hear the teacher read in order to imitate his style; and 
this brings us to one of the most common faults of teach- 
ing. It often happens that the pupils read paragraph 
after paragraph without ever hearing the teacher's voice 
except in the correction of mispronounced words, or in 
directions to stop or begin; and it is not unusual to 
have a whole lesson read through in this manner with- 
out the master reading a single sentence for the pupils’ 
imitation. It cannot be said indeed that such a reading 
exercise is without profit, because the children haye had 
some practice, which improves them in facility, and 
some mispronounced words have perhaps been corrected ; 
but in style or expression there has been no improye- 
ment, for style can be acquired only by listening to a 
good reader, and trying to imitate him. 

While the reading lesson is going on, the teacher 
should therefore frequently read a sentence orso for the 
children’s imitation. This model sentenci shoul 1 he 
read very slowly, more so than in ordinary Arcad- 
ing, and every letter should be brought out è 
greatest distinctness. One short sentence will gene- 
rally be quite enough; and the moment the teacher 
has finished, the child should follow at once, beginning 
on the same sentence, and imitating him, not only in 
that, but also in all the rest that he reads, as closely as 
possible, in articulation, rate, and general expression. 

The teacher will be particularly careful to make his 
monitors read like himself; and when teaching, they 
should also, like him, frequently read sentences for the 
pupils’ imitation, observing the same rule a8 to slow- 
ness and distinctness. By these means the teacher will 
gradually impress his own manner of reading on the 
school. 

253. The great and almost universal faults of 

upils’ reading are excessive quickness and 
distinctness. In most parts of the country the 
people pronounce some of the consonants yery im- 
perfectly ; they slip over them loosely and indistinctly, so 
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that itis often very difficult for a stranger to understand 
what they say. In Dublin and its neighbourhood for 
instance as well as in several other parts of Ireland, ¢ 
is very imperfectly sounded; the word matter is pro- 
nounced something between matter and masser; and in 
all localities there are peculiarities of this kind. The 
children bring to school with them from their homes 
all this coarseness, clumsiness, and obscurity of pro- 
nunciation, and the teacher has often a hard task to 
roduce eyen moderate correctness and distinctness. 

254. The sound of eyery consonant is produced by 
the contact of some of the organs of articulation, viz., 
the lips, tongue, teeth, and roof of the mouth. In- 
iistinctness is caused by not making this contact with 
sufficient firmness; for instance, in the aboye example 
of the imperfect sound of é, the tongue is hardly allowed 
to touch the roof of the mouth at all. 

The correction of this fault must be effected entirely 
by imitation. It will be quite necessary for the 
teacher to pronounce the words and phrases very fre- 
quently for the pupils, and to cause them to pronounce 
after him, with as accurate an imitation as possible. This 
kind of training should continue during the whole of 
the child’s school course, but the earlier it is com- 
menced, the more effectual it will be. Hence the 
teacher must be particularly careful about the articula- 
tion of the first and second class children; if they are 
prepay taught while in these classes, he will have 

ttle difficulty with them afterwards. 

255: There are certain consonants which children 
are more liable to pronounce indistinctly than others; 
s, £, and d, for instance, when they come in the end of 
words, are commonly only half articulated. The ed 
and ¢ of the past tense and participle of yerbs are 
seldom fully pronounced, the word ‘‘and” is almost 
universally pronounced “an,” and the ng at the end of 
participles is often pronounced like n (lovin’, walkin’, 
ke.) When the same consonant ends one word and 
Legins the next, one of them is often suppressed. 
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tions; the letters in italics are those that are liable to 
indistinctness or omission. “ When she reached the 
end of the lane.” ‘When they were just going to 
bed.” ‘tOn the sixth day.” ‘‘ All kinds of beasts and 
of cattle” ‘That beautiful material called silk.” “ain 
its perfect state.” “Six casks of water.” ‘They | 
were first made use of.’ ‘Feathered game.” “A 
hurried dinner.” ‘My uncle’s son.” In all these | 
cases, the teacher should insist on a distinct articula- 
tion of the separate letters, having himself pronounced | 
them for imitation, and if necessary causing the chil- 


5 
to 


| 
The following examples will illustrate these observa- | 
| 
| 


dren to make a short pause between the 
enable them to bring out the sounds more cleat 
256. As for the second fault, it would appt 
like diminutiye writing, rapid reading is commo &- 
girded by children, and by the uneducated generally 
as an accomplishment. Accordingly, where this tendency 
is not counteracted, the children scramble over the 
Sentence in the greatest haste, and without the least 
glimmering of reflection on what they read; once they 
begin, you find it almost impossible to stop them, as if 
the chief object were to reach the end as soon as pos- 
sible, Pupils having this tendency will, rather than 
stop to think, miscall evcry word they do not know at 
first glance. Then the words in general are not half arti- 
culated, and many of the smaller ones are either wholly 
* omitted, or slurred over so slightly as to be inaudible, 
257. A person who is able to read may use the art 
for two different purposes: either in reading for him- 
self or in reading for others. In reading for himself he 
may understand the passage without complying with 
the rules of good reading, without indeed articulating | 
the words at all, for he takes in the language by the 
cye and not by the car. Reading for others is quite | 
a different thing; the listener can make use only of | 
the ear, and everything therefore depends on the good- j 
ness of the reading. The reader has here a donble task 


to fulfil; he has himself to understand what he 
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reads, and he has to make his hearers under= 
stand it. 

258. The distinction between these two is very 
often not sufficiently attended to in teaching to read. 
The pupils are allowed to read as if no one listened, as 
$f each merely read for himself: with the book placed 
‘Jose to the face, which is bent down to meet it, he 
hurries over the words in a low, mumbling yoice, unin- 
telligible to every one except to those standing beside 
him. He is not reading for the class; he is reading 
into the book. Instead of this he should be obliged to 
hold his head erect, to keep the book at a moderate 
distance from his face, to pitch his voice over the book, 
to articulate the words and syllables clearly, and in 
pyery other respect to comport himself as becomes a 
person who reads for others. 

259. The children should not be got to read in 
succession, beginning at the first boy of the draft and 
ending at the last; they should be selected promis- 
cuously, and each when called on should know where 


. to begin. This arrangement tends to check inattention 


on the part of those listening, as each is liable to be 
called on without notice. A pupil should be under- 
stood to read on till he is told to stop, and each should 
he allowed to read several sentences or half a page, 
according to the time available. 

260. Teachers often spend too much time in the 
correction of trifling errors of pronunciation. What 
would be considered grossly vulgar pronunciation should 
indeed be corrected ; but beyond this the teacher must 
not be too exacting—he must not lose too much time 
in aiming at perfection. 

But many teachers do not consider this, and their 
manner of teaching is such as to make it almost impos- 
sible for the children eyer to attain smoothness or 
fluency. The pupil is ripped up at the end of every 
half dozen words to Tepronounce some word that has 
Deen pronounced well enough, but has not quite pleased 
the teachor’s car—he is worried with a never-ending 
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series of interruptions and minute corrections, and 
hardly ever allowed to read a whole sentence together. 
A child should be interrupted as seldom 
as possible while reading. If he miscall or 
grossly mispronounce a word, or if he falsify the sense, 
correct him on the spot. But be not over-critical; dv 
not stop him for trifling errors of pronunciation; if he 
bring out the sense fairly, and pronounce the words 
without any yery gross inaccuracy, let him read on 
without any interruption. 
261. The pupils ought to be made prepare their 
reading lessons at home like regular tasks=eto 
read them at least twice oyer aloud, so as to be pre; ud), 
to read them fluently at the lesson. If the teacher 
carry out this suggestion he will find it of great as— 
sistance. 4 
262. In every locality certain vulgarisms prevail, 
to which the teacher should devote parti 


An excellent plan is to write out a list of them | 
in a large bold hand ona card, y 


263. The practice of Simultaneous or col= 
lective rea especially for the 
junior classes, out—provided of 
course that the circumstances of the school will admit of 
it. Tt isdone in this way. Tbe teacher reads a sentence 
slowly and very distinctly, and the moment“he hag 
finished, the children of the class read it after him simul- 
taneously, imitating him exactly in rate and intonation. 
‘The next sentence is dealt with in like manner, and so 

i exercise. Of course 
è class must be kept in very strict discipline, and the 
en must all pronounce the words and syllables 
exactly together, 
The same plan might 


often be adopted with great 
advantage in the Tepetiti 


on of poetry, the whole draft 


Í 
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or class repeating together word by word and line by 
line. 

Simultaneous reading and recitation of poetry, when 
skilfully carried out promotes slowness, deliberation, 
and distinctness of utterance, tends to impress on the 
whole school a uniform rate and manner, and helps to 
banish that wretched, hurried, mumbling style already 
described. 

264. Simultaneous reading and repetition of poetry 


\ Ez be practised in the schoolroom, one draft at a time, 
Ep 


ovided the room is not overcrowded; but of course 


“the children must- be trained to moderate their yoices. 


+ a separate classroom is by far the best place; for 
ere is absolute silence, and the teacher’s ear can catch 
the slightest departure from correctness on the part of 
individuals. 

265. But while simultaneous reading is very use- 
fulin the way indicated above, the teacher must bear 
in mind that it is only to be practised occasionally, He 
must not depend on it for the general teaching of read- 
ing; for it fails to give individual fluency, which is to 
be attained only by individual practice. 

266. The term “Reading Lesson” on the time- 
table is understood to include not only reading, but also 
the explanation of the subject matter. The proportion 
of the time that should be given to each on any par- 
ticular occasion, depends entirely on the circumstances 
of the lesson. Sometimes, as for instance when it is a 
simple narrative, yery little explanation will suffice, 
while en other occasions it will take considerable time 
and trouble to make the pupils understand it. Oc- 
casionally—indeed pretty often—the whole time should 
be devoted to reading; and on these occasions, the best 
plan is to cause the pupils to listen with closed books 
to the reader, who should be obliged to turn back 
wheneyer he fails to convey the sense. It may be 
laid down as a general rule, subject of course to 
exceptions in particular cases, that about two-thirds of 
the time should be given to reading, and one-third to 
explanation. 
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267. It has been already remarked that the success 
of the children in learning to read depends, among 
other things, on quantity ; this important principle 
must be always borne in mind. The quality of the 
reading must indeed be attended to, so far as is use- 
ful; but it is only quantity that gives 
facility. A child learns to read much in the same 
way that he learns to play on a musical instrument. 
No one ever yet became a proficient on the flute or 
on the yiolin, without constant and long-continued 
practice; and it is just the same with reading. 

Some teachers think if enough if a few of the pupils 
of a class read during the lesson, and seem to take for 
granted that the rest are learning to read by listening. 
iu is true indeed that all the pupils—those who do not 
read, as well as those who do—learn something by 
listening to the teacher’s instructions, corrections, &c, ~ 
but to suppose that a child can learn to read by merely 
hearing others read, is almost as great a delusion as to 
imagine that he can satisfy his hunger by looking at 
another eating his dinner, 


248, Which is the most important of the elementary subjects? ? 
Why should a teacher make sure that the children be fN AE 
reading an ae ai eas 

249. How far does the mechanical dificulty of making out words follow 
the pupil in learning to read? If children pet Second. Book lessons by 
heart how do you proceed? Describe unskilfil teaching of Second work 
reading, How far should a child be helped when he hesitates ata word, 
and how farnot? If continually helped, what is the result? 

250. If one child only has to be taught how do you proceed? A class? 

251. How far does reading resemble speaking, writing, singing, &o. ? 
What plans would you adopt to improve your own roading ? © 

252. How often should the teacher read for the children in clasa teach- 
ing? Acommon fault here? How can the teacher impress his own manner 
ef roading on the whole school? a ot + 

; What are the two prevailing faults of pupils’ reading? Give an in- 
Stance of indistinct utterance in a particular locality? 8 OIYO am in 

254. How is indistinctness caused? How isit to be corrected! Whatis 
the teacher's function here ? * A 

255. What consonants are specially liable to indistinctness? Illustrate by 
Beveral examples, 

ae pania p too-fast reading oaeee ae 

i. For what two pu: ing be em} 
than der does fro j panasea may reading ploy: Describe what 
S. APPÌy this distinction to the teaching of reading. How should a 
pupil be made to com; himself reading in class? Deseri 
Common error here, pao jae Sy $ 3 
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ae Inaha order should the children read? Why? How much should 
each rem 

260, How far should mispronunciation be corrected? Show tho evil of 
hypercritical correction. If a child miscall or grossly mispronounce æ 
word, when is he to be corrected? What general rule would you lay down 
4s to interrupting the readers ? 

261. Use of making children prepare reading lesson at home? How isit 
to he done? 

242. Best plan of banishing local vulgarisms from school? 

263. How is simultaneous reading carried on? Describe the simultaneaus 
repetition of poetry. Advantages of simultaneous reading and repetition of 

patry. 
Aa $. Where may simultaneous reading be practised? Best place for it, 

i 

265, ‘hy what extentis simultaneous reading to be used, and why? 
266. What fraction of the whole lesson-time should gencrally be given to 
explanation? How proceed when the lesson is altogether reading? 

207. What is the only way to acquire facility in reading? Is it enough 
that a pupil listens to others reading ? Why not? Importance of quantity? 


8. RECITATION or POETRY. 


268. Our Programme requires that the pupils of the 
different classes know, and be able to repeat neatly and 
correctly, a number of poetic pieces in their several lesson 
books. This committing to memory of poetry, with 
judicious management, may be made one of the most 
effectual means of improving both the reading and the 
taste of the pupils. But in order to derive from it the 
full measure of benefit, or indeed any benefit at all, it is 
necessary to attend to a few matters sufficiently simple 
and obyious, though very often forgotten and neglected. 

In the first place, the general rule holds here, as in 
other subjects, that the pupils should never be made to 
got off by rote what they do not fully understand : the 
teacher therefore will be careful to explain previously ~ 
all pieces that are to be committed to memory, and also. 
to direct attention to the most beautiful passages. 

In the next place, they must have the pieces 50 com- 
pletely off by heart as to be able to repeat them without 
the slightest hesitation, and without any hint or assist- 
anco whatever; the repetition of poctry can give no 
pleasure as long as it is attended with difficulty and 
labour. This observation applies not merely to the 
piece under consideration, but to all those that the 
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pupils have already committed: it will be of slight 
advantage to a class to be able to repeat a few verses 
on the yery day they are to be examined, if they are 
allowed to forget all they have previously learned. 

The teacher is recommended to set apart one or two 
half hours periodically for the purpose of recapitula- 
tion; on these occasions the children should repeat 
piece after piece, going through as many as the time 
will permit. This simple arrangement, if properly 
carried out, will be sufficient to preserve the poetry of 
their class-books fresh in their memories. 

269. Lastly, as to the manner of reciting podtry. 
The most general fault in this respect, as in reading, isi 


excessive rapidity, a fault into which all pupils %y 


are certain to fall if they are left to themselves. No- 
thing is more common than to hear children repeat 
yerse in such a way that no one can understand them ; 
they rush on with breathless haste and without the 
slightest: pause ; you hear a mere coarse, monotonous 
jumble of words, without a particle of taste or feeling, 
and without the least respect for punctuation, rhyme, 
or sense. And the teacher imagines that by accom- 
plishing this he fulfils the requirements of the Pro- 
gramme! The children should be taught to recite 
verse quietly and intelligently, with at least a fair 
amount of taste and judgment, with due attention to 
sense and rhyme, moderately slowly, and with perfect 
distinctness and correctness. And in order to attach 
importance to the recitation, it will be well that cach 
child be made to step forward from his place m the 
class and stand apart while he is reciting. 


" Here, as in reading, the teacher must be the i 


children’s model ; he should very often repeat a 
verse or two, and make the pupils repeat after him, 
imitating him in all respects as closely as possible, 

270. Committing poetry to memory is useful not 
only to children, but to all people. Every teacher will 
practise it who wishes to enlarge his mind, improve 
his reading, and refine his taste and judgment. Tho 


8 
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power of doing so improves wonderfully by practice; 
even after the first half dozen pieces haye been mastered, 
a person will find that he can remember with much 
greater facility than at the beginning. The teacher 
should choose those pieces that most strongly strike his 
own fancy, and he should accustom himself to the prac- 
tice of repeating them as an enjoyment, doing £o in 
every case with as much judgment and fecling as he 
can command. Unless he practises the repetition (which 
can be done in many places and times outside school 
hours) he will soon forget them. 


268. Use of getting poctry by heart? Two precautions to be observed 
here? How would you keep up the children’s knowledge of poetry? 

269. Describe a common fault in reciting poctry. How should children 
bo taught to recite poetry? How should they stand while reciting? 

270. How should the teacher himself act as to committing poetry ta 
memory ? “What pisces should he select? How keep the pieces in 
memory? Effect of practice? 


9. EXPLAINING THE LANGUAGE or THE LESSON. 


271. To question a child on what he has just read, 
for the purpose of making him reflect on and understand 
it, one would think a very simple matter; yet the 
method of putting it into practice has given rise to 
much difference of opinion. Some teachers are in 
favour of what is called incidental teaching, 
which means that various foreign matters are intro- 
duced not at all connected with the subject of the 
lesson, but usually suggested, either directly or indi- 
rectly, by the individual words. Grammar, geography, 
spelling, derivations, &c., all pass in review within the 
compass of one short sentence, the variety being limited 
only by the fertility of the teacher’s invention. 

This way of teaching was formerly very general, and 
it is mentioned here only for the purpose of condemning 
it. ‘A time and place for everything, and everything 
in its proper time and place ;” wasthis maxim intended 
to apply only to the management of pens, slates, and 
copy-books ? f 


— 
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272. In order to make matters quite clear it will 
he well to observe that a reading lesson comprises 


three things :—first, reading proper (which has been" 


already treated of); secondly, making the children 
understand the language of the lesson ; thirdly, making 
them attend to and remember the matters treated of in 
it. These three should be generally kept distinct. Tt 
is not meant that all three must always find place in 
the same half hour lesson; but before the children leave 
a lesson for another, the three must receive a due shate 
of attention. 

Considering the two last, it may be remarked that in 
after life—when the children have finally left school— 
they read altogether for the sake of the subject treated 
of, finding out the meaning as best they can. But to 

upils of schools, to be taught to understand and ex- 

lain what they read is of vastly greater consequence to 
them than any amount of information they may receive 
from the reading lesson, though this last is by no means 
to be neglected. The one gives power: the other mere 
information. 

273. The proper method of questioning on the 
context of a lesson is sufficiently simple. Let the 
teacher bear in mind that he has before him the double 
task set forth in the last paragraph, and let him ask no 
question that does not tend to forward one or the other 
of these objects. 

The explanation of the meaning of the language 
should come before the subject matter. In all cases 
while the teacher is explaining the meaning, the pupils 
should keep the books open and follow him sentence by 
sentence. A teacher who is moderately skilful wiil 
generally draw the meaning from the children 
themselves in their own words by questioning: but he 
will now and again have to explain the sense himself, 
It is during this explanation of the lesson that the 
meanings of single words should be taught, that is to 
‘bay, in connexion with the context. 
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274. The meanings of words and context will be 
developed something in this way :— 


’Tis silence in the broad noon-day, 
The very air is sick with heat: 
Long forest-leagues stretch far away, 
On whose green wayes no shadows fleet.— 
“ Thoughts of an Irish Emigrant.” 


What is an emigrant? A person who emigrates—who gocs 
toa foreign country. Was this emigrant glad to be where he 
was? (The children have read the poem, and will have no 
difficulty in catching up in a general way the emigrant’s state 
of mind’: so they will answer this.) Make them now look at 
the first and second lines of the fourth verse (“Green glow 
the valleys of the west. Bright bound the streams of dark 
Tyrone”) and ask Jn what part of the world was this man? 
They will see that it must have been somewhere in the east— 
prouably India, Did he like the sort of things he saw all round 

im? No. What would he rather have? What he was accus- 
tomed to at home in Tyrone. 

Why is there such silence? The sun is so hot—nothing 
stirring. 

What makes the air sick? The heat. Does a very hot day 
make anything else sick? Yes, sometimes people. Was the 
air really sick here? No—air could not be sick. Why does he 
say so then? He thought it seemed so. Why? It was not 
atirring—it was still as if it were half dead with heat. 

Would you expect the air to be sick? No. Whereis one word 
in the line that shows this would be an unusual thing? Yes, 
very, 

What are forest leagues? Whole leagues of country covered 
with forest. (Here the teacher should come in with a little 
information.) On whose green waves : the green wanes of what ? 
Of the forest. What are the green waves of the forest ? Hero 
the children are likely to answer wrong—the wind waving the 
tree tops. No—look: at the first and second lines : you see there 
iano wind. Probably the teacher wili have to explain that the 
waves are the wavy, up-and-down skape of the tops of the 
trees as you look over the forest. 

What shadows? Probably no answer. When you are on a 
hill looking over the country on a fine breezy sunny day, and 
masses of cloud are sailing along the sky, what traces of the 
clouds do you see on the sields before you? Shadows, cloud- 
shadows, travelling along. What is the word for “travel” used 
lere? Flest. To flee is to ——? It ts more often used as an 


a 
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adjective: a swift-footed horse is said to be A 
he miss the cloud shadows here? He was eee Yiu ia 
in Tyrone: (Ihe teacher should remark what a benutifil 
sight these flecting cloud-shadows are : and the childr it 
Jook at them with more interest next time they see aoa aU 


I must remark that though this explanation occupi 
a good deal of space here, it will take o: oe 
time in actual Satie 3 nly a very short 
275. By this sort of questioning the chi 
led to catch the spirit of the poem ; Ley penne 
their minds the real position of the home-sick emigr a 
and become interested. But there is a sort of q TER y 
ing you often hear which merely skims over the aa 
face. What ts silence ? What is the adjective fo a 
What makes the air sick ? What are forest-lea pig 
What do the forest-leagues do? What are the a 
said to do? What rs to fleet? Do shadows fe t in 
the place mentioned 2 This is all mere word te tn 
and there is no life or reality in it. When the ea 
haye gone over the whole poem in this way, the in on 
little or no idea of what it is all about; aL thee 
neyer realised the position of the poor emi uh eee 
entered in the least into his thoughts and ANES or 
276. The prose lessons will seldom have to b 
questioned on so closely as the preceding verse hie 
teacher should underline beforehand—vw1 ne 
jn a prose or in a poetical lesson—all the ae er 
planation, and haye his mind raada tn 


that require exp i ] ha 
how best to go about it. This will prevent all hesita 


tion or delay- 
277. A few more observations on the meanings of 


words may be useful. They will come in; 
already Aa in aan SE TE ma Goan SEN 
Asa general e, do not ask the young chi 

abstract meanings of single words : Paa ot aie n for 
of pupils who are far advanced, avoid as much as pos Se 
this form of question, ‘ What is the meaning of Sy n 
and such a word ?” Thus in the expression aTh 
dog in his domestic state,” instead of asking, * WG Pe 


{i 


ea 
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the meaning of domestic 2?” ask, ‘ What is his domestic 
state ?” or, ‘© When is the dog in his domestic state ?”” 
And the next question will naturally be “ What other 
state might he be in?”” Instead of asking, “ What is 
the meaning of furnace?” ask ‘What is a furnace?” 
In “They must listen attentively,” instead of asking 
What is the meaning of attentively?” ask “ What 
is the meaning of listening attentively?” Tn “Her 
decease brought the patriarch into treaty, &c.,” instead 
of asking ‘‘ What is the meaning of treaty? ™ ask 
‘What is it to be in treaty with a person?” and the 
two next questions will naturally be, “ With whom was 
Abraham in treaty?” and “ What was he in treaty 
about ?” 

It is quite possible that a pupil may be able to give 
the meaning of each single word in a sentence, and yet 
have only a very confused conception of the general 


_meaning of the sentence itself, which is exemplified in 


paragraph 275. he plan here recommended will 
prevent such a result; for this way of giving the mean- 
ings of words explains not only the words themselves, 
but also the general sense of the passages in which they 
occur, 

278. After the meaning of a word has been ex- 
plained, it is “an excellent plan to make the children 

ut it into a sentence of their own fram-= 
ing. Thus:—‘ Put attentively in a sentence:” and 
the child answers, “I am listening attentively to you, 
sir.’ “í Put domestic in a sentence: answer—“ Our 
tat isea domestic animal.” ‘This practice will per- 
manently add the word to the vocabulary of the 
children, so as to make it in a manner their own pro- 
perty, and they will be able to make use of it eyer 

er. 

279. To give the meaning of a word or phrase is 
often a sufficiently difficult matter for children; the 
teacher must therefore not be too nice about the correct- 
ness of their definitions or explanations. He should 
take an answer, especially from the younger children, 
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if it make anything like a fair approach to 
ae if a show that ue pupil eE S 2 
ying to explain. But he should 4 i 
E explain eee afterwards help him 
. Do not multiply meanings. ( 
have several Ae a E E, cea 
teacher should im almost every case limit the childr : 
to the single meaning the word bears in the very pass a 
they are reading. To go beyond this will ie TISE 
confuse them, and to draw away their attention fr 
flio Proper subj panes of the lesson. He ate 
also steer clear of all mere grammatical i i 
hareto ira ECET 
281. Do not ask the meani: 
vious words. Many teachers give a ova 
the pupils much unnecessary trouble in ex Tanai 
words that need no explanation at all—words that the 
children understand just as well as the teacher ie if 
Moreover, a simple word—one that every person saa s 
stands—is often harder to be explained than one that 
js difficult; and the explanation is commonly not we 
so clear as the word itself. Thus; ‘What i a S 
«What isa jar?” ‘ What is the meaning of oreg gov 
Questions like these are very absurd; a first lag ie aq 
knows what a cow is just as well as Cuvier ea ae 
great naturalist might hayé been puzzled to ee ae 
question, “ What is a cow?” mEnE 


971, What is incidental teaching? Mention a i 
O saeco things d = school maxim that con- 
972. What three things does a reading lesson c 3i As 
subject-matter or tho meaning of the language of teeter aiio is tho 
pupils of schools? rest to tho 
He What double task has the teacher before him in questioni 
leson? Which is the meaning or the subject-matter fo pee agian! ga, 
iire the proper book arrangements for explaining the meanin first t What 
the meanings of single wi to be taught? g? When are 
274. Write down a sentence, and put the proper questions to draw out the 


ing. j 

What will good questioning accom) lish as ți i 
Oa a specimen of questioning that is as ORL SMEEE A ee 
é 
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Does a Jmowledqa of the meanings of single words imply an understanding 
of thetext? Why not ? 

278. Describe the plan of making the children apply the new words, 
Whutis the effect of this? 

279. How far should perfect accuracy from the children be insisted on in 
giving meanings? 

280. How many meanings of a word should be given? 

981. Of what words should the meanings not be asked? Give examples. 


10. Tur Sunsecr-Marrer. 


282. It is to be observed that in the process of 
expliining the meaning of the language of a lesson, the 
children will, to a greater or less extent, catch up tho 
facts, which will leave the teacher so much the less to 
do when he comes to question in a connected manner 
on the mere subject-matter. Indeed this latter is often 
little more than a recapitulation; and it should always 
follow the questioning on the meaning. 

283. The best questions are generally those that 
require a thorough understanding of the text in order 
to answer them. As a general rule, they ought to be 
so framed as to oblige the pupils to answer in their 
own words. The main subject must be kept con- 
stantly before their minds, their curiosity in it should 
be excited, and their interest sustained throughout; 
jience the teacher must endeayour to bring out the bold 
features of the lesson, and not waste his time by dwell- 
ing too minutely on illustrations, or on subordinate 
parts of the context. Without allowing any important 
link to be lost, he must give them a connected know- 
ledge, a kind of bird’s-eye view of the whole. 

284. In the examination of the reading lesson there 
is 4 form of question which I think it necessary to warn 
young teachers against :—The teacher reads or repeats 
a portion of the book statement, and stops up suddenly 
with the word, “ What ?”—* Salt springs and streams 
obtain their saline properties from passing through sub- 
terrancan masses of salt;” and the teacher’s question 
is, “ Salt springs and streams obtain their saline pro- 
perties from—what ?” The children answer, mete 

1 
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they have it by heart, “ From passing through subter 
ranean masses of salt;” and there the matter ends, 
though they may not at all understand the passage. 
285. The following specimens will show how the 
subject-matter is to be questioned on. The pupils should 
be generally made to answer questions such as these, with 
the books closed. The meaning of the phrases in italics 


will haye been previously explained, asin Paragraph 274. 


1 


“« After the death of Abel, Seth was born to Adam@nd 
Eve. He was a good man, like Abel, and served the Lord. 
But after many years, his children, and children’s children, 
mixed with those of Cain, and became so wicked, that God said 
He would destroy them. And He gave warning of thj oah, 
who was a just and good man,” &c. i 


Who was born to Adam and Eve after Abel was Killed 
What kind of man was Seth? Whom was he like? W 
was he not like? How washe like Abel? Did Seth’s children 
always remain good? How long was it till they became bad? 
What made them wicked Vhat bad company did the 
children of Seth fall into? What kind of people were Cain's 
children? How did they all turn out atlast? Was there 
anything to be done to them for it? Who was going to 
destroy them? Were they all—every one—to be destroyed ? 
Why was not Noah to be destroyed? To whom did God tell 
what was to happen? &c. 


hi 


2. 


“This useful animal (the reindeer), the general height of 
which is about four fect and a half, is to be found in most of 
the northern regions of the old and new world. It has long, 
slender, branched horns ; those of the male are much tho 
larger. In colour, it is brown above, and white beneath; but 
it often becomes of a greyish white as it advances in aye. Tf 
constitutes the whole wealth of the Laplanders, and supplies to 
them the place of the horse, the cow, the sheep, and the goat. 
Alive or dead, the reindeer is equally subservient to their wants. 
When it ceases to live, spoons are made of its bones, glue of 
its horns, bowstrings and thread of its tendons, clothing of its 
skin, and its flesh becomes a savoury food.” 


Where is the reindeer found? Name some of the northern 
regions of the old world. Of the new. What is the usual 
height of the reindeer? Tell me one of our animals about the 
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same size. What kind of horns has it? What is the differ- 
ence beween the horns of the male and those of the female 
Colour? Does it always remain of this colour? Do you know 
any other animal that grows grey as it advances in age? To 
what people is the reindeer useful? Where do they live? 
Point it out. Climate? When a Laplander is rich, what 
riches has he? Has he money? How do you know? Do 
Laplanders want horses? Why not? Cows? Sheep? Isa 
dead reindeer of any use? What parts of a dead reindeer 
are useful? What do they make of its bones? Would not 
iron spoons be better? What is done to the horns to make 
glue of them? What is our glue made of? (Some informa- 
tion from the teacher on both these questions.) What are ita 
tendons? Could they not buy thread? Name some savoury 
food. 


Tn these two specimens the full series of questions 
have been given here; but many of them would be 
unnecessary after the previous explanation of the mean- 
ing of the different passages. 

286. To what has been said about teaching tho 
class-books, I shall add one other suggestion. A teacher 
ought to make himself thoroughly acquainted with a 
lesson before he comes to teach it. Some teachers, 
from constant practice, know all the ordinary lessons so 
well, as to need little or no preparation. But when 
this is not the case, the teacher should read the lesson 
carefully beforehand, and as far as possible determine 
the manner in which he should put his questions: and 
all young teachers should write notes of their lessons. 


282. How far does questioning on the meaning of a lesson affect the 
subject matter? : 
253. What are the best kinds of questions? Sketch how the subject 
should be questioned on. 
284. Give an objectionable form of question. 
een Write out n series of subject-matter questions on any passage you 
ety 
eae EA species preparation ihola he tacher make fer AJN 
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CHAPTER I, 
WRITING. 


4, 


1. Scrervistox.—Duration or HEADLINE, 


"2.87. It has been very truthfully, remarked, that a 
school in which writing is well taught isa] jopular, 
The people generally have a keen and thorough appre- 
ciation of good penmanship; and with them a boy who 
can write a good hand is commonly accounted a good 
scholar. In this last opinion they are often right; for 
when the pupils of a school are found to write well, 
they will generally be found well taught in most of the 
other school branches. 

288. Wherever writing is badly taught, the failure 
is universally the effect of carelessness and absence 
of effort on the part of the pupils, resulting from want 
of earnestness on the part of the teacher. 

289. Thereisa circumstance thatcontributeslargely 
to retard progress in writing, theinfluence of which is lost 
sight of too frequently, yiz., the imperfect supply of 
writing materials among the children. This does not 
always arise from want of sale stock, but often from 
pure negligence. If you visit certain national schoola 
at writing time, very probably you will find several 
boys not writing: one has no pen, one or two have 
miuslaid their copy-books, another has got none at all, 
c. Supposing five pupils out of every twenty-five are 
idle, it is clear, since the improvement of a child depends 
on the amount of his practice, that the average progress 
in writing would be at least one-fourth more rapid, if all 
weve constantly supplied. 


(l 
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299. There is no mystery, no peculiar diffleulty in 
the art of teaching writing. Every teacher can succeed 
in making his pupils write well, if he only attend to a 
few plain directions, and apply himself resolutely to 
the task. But he must be earnest about his work, and 
must communicate his earnestness to the pupils. Let 
him endeavour to make writing popular among them 
by every means in his power—by calling attention 
publicly to those who have achieved good copies, by 
attaching importance to the subject, and showing him- 
self anxious about it on all possible occasions, 

291. In order that a child may learn to write well, 
it is necessary, in the first place, that he have a good 
model for imitation. There are several sets of copy- 
hooks headed with engraved lines on the Board’s List. 
I adyise the teacher to select one of these, and once he 
has made his selection not to mix two different styles 
of writing in his school. i 

292. But in the second place, the presence of a 
good headline is a matter of no consequence whateyer 
to a child unless he endeayour to imitate it. The 
children must be trained to attend to the shape of 
the head-lines, and to use their best endeayours to 
imitate them. The real secret of good writing is 
effort and care on the part of the pupils. The 
pupils should never be allowed to relax in their en- 
deayours ; every lapse into carelessness is not only time 
lost, but a positiyely retrograde moyement. 

There is only one way of accomplishing this kind of 
training—to superintend them carefully and vigilantly, 
while they are in the yery act of writing. Let the 
teacher walk constantly among them, watching for 
every error, every appearance of carelessness, and neyer 
in any instance allowing it to pass without notice or 
censure. Whenever he sees an error let him mark it 
with pencil, and cause the pupil to bring up his book 
alter the next line has been written, to show that he 
has avoided the error pencilled. At the end of the 
lesson the teacher should see every copy and initial it, 
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293. A few words of instruction addressed in the 
beginning to the whole class is always very effectual. 
Standing in front, the teacher, while all are looking up 
and listening, may give such directions as these :— 
“See that you place your words straight under those 
pf the head-line ;” “be sure you write the last line as j 
carefully as the first,” and so forth. | 

The teacher should make continual use of the black- 7 
board, which should stand ready on the easel in front of 
the class. When he finds a disposition to commit any 
error, such as forming one or more letters wrong, let 
him exhibit the correct form on the board. When 
shout to use the board he should give the order ‘pens g 
down!” and then all without exception should stop 
and look towards him waiting for his instructions. 
The teacher may be assured that the black board, when 
properly used, is by far the most effectual means of 
correcting faults at the writing lesson. 

294. Carelessness is most commonly exhibited 
towards the end of the copy; and this observation 
applies especially to the manner in which the pupils 


write their own names, with the address and date. ( 
Let the teacher direct special attention to this, con- i 
i 
i 
i 
j 


stantly warn the pupils against it, and insist that the 
execution shall be equal throughout. 
295, An almost universal tendency among children 
is to write too small; they generally consider 
small writing an accomplishment. The teacher must 
insist that the writing be large, round, and plain, that 
the letters be uniform in size—in a word, that the 
pupils imitate the head-lines, not only in respect to the 
shape of the letters, but also as to their size, their i 
slope, and the length of the whole line. y 
296. On the subject of imitation, there is one other 
point I wish to draw the teacher’s particular attention 
to, The pupil should be made to write his words, line 
after line, straight under those of the head-line, so that 
a line drawn with a pen through any one letter in all 
the corresponding words from top to bottom, will be 
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straight, and parallel to the sides. Tt is surprising how 
much this adds to the appearance of the whole copy; 
put the advantage does not lie in appearance only ; for 
the pupil can hardly succeed in it without producing a 
good imitation of the head-line in all respects. The 
children, if left to themselves, will almost always write 
the lines shorter and shorter, one after another, leaving 
a triangular blank space on the right margin of the 
page; and so strong is this tendency that it will take 
the utmost watchfulness of the teacher to counteract it. 
Tt isnot at all an easy matter to write all the lines of 
equal length, and hike everything else worth striving 
for, will take some trouble and pains to accomplish it. 
297. It is a matter for congratulation that the 
angular hand of females—the “ pins and needles” style 
of writing—is gradually dying out, at least in our 
national schools. I have not thought it necessary in 
this chapter to enlarge on the obyious tests of good 
writing—that it should be graceful in its forms, capable 
of being executed with great quickness, and aboye all, 
that it should be perfectly clear and legible ; for the 
copy-lines now universally ‘used in our national schools 
combine all these excellences in a greater or less degree. 
But angular writing fails in all :—the shapes of the 
letters are surely not graceful; it cannot be written 
quickly ; and as to legibility, it is difficult, perplexing, 
and trying to the eyes to read it. Moreover, it takes 
up much more space than the ordinary current hand. 
These defects are so obyious, and indeed so intoler- 
able where there is question of a large quantity of 
writing, that I belieye no business house would permit 
angular writing in its books, or employ any girl who 
could not write a fair round hand. Now that women 
are happily beginning to be employed in numerous 
offices of various kinds, both public and private, from 
which they were formerly shut out, and that it is 
certain they will be employed more and more in the 
future, all girls should be taught to write a round 
hand. ` 


= | 
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287, How does writing affect the popularity of a school? ow taris 
tis just? 
3 285. Whatin a word are the causes of bad Writing in a school? 

289. How does the supply of stock affect the writing? Example ? 

290. What is necessary in the teacher in order to teach writing wolt 
What is necessary for the pupil to do? How can the tedohigr make writ- 
ing popular ? 7 

201: What coursa should the teacher follow ns to choice of Copy-bookn? 

202. What should the pupils be trained to doin tepani tothe hei linos? ga 
How can you accomplish this? How should the teacher be engaged during 
the writing lesson? | When an error is committed ? 

203, How would you apply the simult ineous method to writing? Give 
Cramples of simultaneous directions? What use shonli be made of the 
Binckboard at the iting lesson? Examples. 

294, Where is carelessness most often exhibited? Roniedy ? 

295, What is the tendency in children to err, as to size? Tow shonld 
they write? 

206. What should they be made to do, as to length of line, and as to 
length and place of ‘individual words and letters? Use of this? 


201. Mow ought girls write? Why is angular hand undertosble ? %. 


2. Postrtoy; CLEANLINESS; ETC. 


298. The broad principles have now been stated; 
but there are other very important matters which must 
be attended to with equal care. The pupils must be 
tanght a proper position; they mnst sit upright, 
neither resting the body on the desk, nor bending the 
face towards it. The chest must not touch the desk, 
and the right shoulder must be slightly farther removed 
from it than the left; the riglit elbow must be kept 
within three or four inches of the side. The copy- 
book should be parallel to the desk and placed a little 
to the right; and it may be kept in its place by the 
loft hand—the lett arm resting on the desk. The pen 
should be held with the thumb and the two fore fingers, 
which should be extended almost straight ; thevhandle 
must not lie in the hollow between the thumb and 
fore finger, but must rest against the side of the latter 

etween the two joints. The end of the handle should 
pene nearly to the right shoulder; the hand may rest 
ightly on the desk, rather flat than on the side, 
and the pen should move by bending the fingers, 
and not by the motion of the whole hand 


In every one of these particulars the pupil will 
Wrong if left to himsclf. He will lie flat be the es 


"Y 
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with his left ear almost touching it, and his elbows 
stretched out widely on both sides. His copy-book 
will be placed obliquely on the desk; the pen will be 
held by the thumb and oze finger, his fingers will be 
contracted, and the handle will point widely away from 


the shoulder, The directions given here are really 


difficult to be carried ont, for the pupils have an almost 
irresistible tendency to go wrong; it is only by great 
watchfulness and perseverance that the teacher can suc- 
ceed in training them to a proper position. 

299. [ho children should be obliged to keep their 
copy-books neat and clean, the margins, covers. Åc., 
quite free from scribbling or blots. The copy-books may 
be preserved perfectly clean by covering each with brown 
paper. Each pupil should have a bit of blotter, or 
there may be one large blotter for the use of the whole 
class. But the best plan of all is to make each pupil 
buy one of the halfpenny copy covers on the Board's 
List, for this serves both for a cover and for a blotter. 

The name of the owner, with the class to which he 
belongs, but not another word, should be written plainly 
on the outside of the cover. Ifa pupil, in writing, com- 
mit an error, he should not attempt to blot it with his 
finger; he should let it stand, and draw the pen through 
it. The pupils should be taught the use of the caret 
mark to insert an omitted letter or word. 

The neatness of the copy-books, and their general state 
of preservation, are matters almost as important as the 
manner of writing, and should be serupulously attended 
to by fhe teacher; it has been remarked that wherever the 
books are carefully kept, the pupils inyariably write well. 

300. The first-class children should write copies on 
slatesevery day with long pencils, andthesame pains should 
be taken to give them a proper position, and a proper 
hold of the pencil, as in case of the advanced pupils, It 
will be found the best and least troublesome plan to 
write with chalk a copy-line for their imitation on a 
blackboard, which is to be hung up before them on an 
easel. Two or three lines of different stages of advance- 
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ment—parallels for beginners, hooks for the next, &c.— 
can be written on the same board for the different parts 
of the first class, according to the children’s proficiency. 
These lines should be carefully and neatly written, and 
to prevent loss of time they should always be prepared 
before school hours, if the black board can be spared. 
If the first class children be in this manner carefully 
trained, they will be able to begin writing on papeijim- 
mediately on their promotion to the second class. ia 
There is nothing in the instructions now given, that 
every teacher, whose school is provided with the neces- 
sary materials, cannot carry out; let no teacher therefore 
persuadehimself thathe cannotteach writing successiully, 
It requires only moderate vigilance and care—yigilance 
onthe part of the teacher, care on the part of the pupils. 
298. Describe exactly the proper position andhold of the pen. Describe 
bad position and hold of pen. 
20), How should the copy-books be kept? How keepthem clean? What 


should be written on cover? If a child commit an error! 


$00, How should first-class children write? How give them copy-lines? 
When should writing on paper begin? 


CHAPTER Iy. 
SPELLING : WRITING FROM DICTATION, 


1, ORAL SPELLING. 


301. To learn to spell all the words of the language 
in common use is a difficult task. Its difficulty will be 
better appreciated when one reflects that their number 
is probably not less than 3,000.* Learning to spell 

* According to Max Müller there are in the Old Testament 
5,642 different words, in Milton's works 8,000, in those of 
Shakespeare 15,000. The same writer states that a well-edu- 
ented person seldom uses more than 3,000 or 4,000 words in 
actual conversation. Taking this as our guide, we may with 
great probability estimate that the lesson books, up to and in- 
cluding the fifth, contain not less than 4,000 different words. 


i 
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3,000 words does not however mean Jearning 3,000 
different facts; for words fall into classes, and 
when the spelling of a few of one class is learned, that 
of all the rest of the same class comes more easily, or 
they will be spelled without any effort. Spelling is to 
a great extent a mechanical accomplishment, that is ac- 
quired in one way only, namely, by continual practice. 
Like reading, writing, and arithmetic, it requires to be 
practised every day during the whole period of a 
child’s attendance at school. 

302. The best text books from which to teach 
spelling in a primary school are the ordinary Read= 
ing Books. Special spelling books are quite un- 
necessary, and rather retard than expedite the pupils. 
It may be assumed that the Jesson books contain the 
words of the language in common use, and if a pupil 
have mastered all the words even in the Fourth Book, 
so as to be able to spell them orally and write them 
from dictation, he may be pronounced a good speller. 
He has indeed much more to learn, for the Fifth and 
Sixth Books lie before him; but if he can do this there 
is very little danger that he will misspell words in 
writing a common letter, and this is a very valuable 
= nount of proficiency. What the teacher should en- 
deayour to accomplish then is this:—to make the 
children able, first, to spell orally; second, to write 
correctly from dictation, all the words as they 
occur in their several class-books as far as they have 
advanced. 

303, The children should be exercised in spelling 
eyery day. If there be not a special time set apart for 
it, a little time may be given to it at one of the reading 
lessons; and at the home lessons the children may be 
at spelling during the intervals of hearing the tasks, as 
described in Paragraph 85. And at the reading lesson, the 
children may spell for six or seven minutes, either be- 
fore or after they have read. Observe however that 
gue this time they are to beat spelling and nothing 
else. 
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304&. In oral spelling the children get the more 
difficult words singly, either taken from the columns, 
or selected as they catch the eye through the lesson. In 
this all the classes, including first, should be practised. 
When the teacher pronounces the word the child should 
pronounce it after him and then spell it. 

The teacher must take special care to carry on this 
exercise with great quickness and life. Some teachers 
make a pause after each word is spelled, and spend some 
time searching for the next; meantime the children are 
standing idle waiting for what is to come next, and the 
exercise becomes dull and lifeless. It is not necessary 
that the words be selected with exceeding care, and 
consequently the teacher need not be very particular; 
at all events he should waste no time in searching for 
them, and the words must follow each other as rapidly 
as it is possible for the teacher to giye them, and for the 
children to spell them. 

The teacher will find it a good plan to keep a lesson 
book specially for the oral spelling exercises, in which 
he has underlined beferehand all the words that 
are liable to be misspelled; they will then catch his 
Oh at once, and there will neyer be any hesitation or 

clay. 

Tf a child misspell a word, give it to another; and 
when at last some child hits the mark, take care to make 
all those that missed it, spell it now correctly. If a 
word of unusual difficulty occur, let all who like try it; 
but if all miss, then do not waste any time in further 
attempts; spell it for them, or what is better, write it 
cn the black board, and make them spell it correctly 
in succession after you. In all cases endeavour to haye 
as many words as possible spelled within the time. 

Phrase spelling has been already sufficiently dealt 
with in paragraph 234. 


801. Tow many English words incomino ? How many different worda 
in the Old Testament? In Milton? In Shakesp ¢? Howmany does a well- 
educated porsan use? About how many in Lesson Books up to Fifth? 
Show that learning to spell 3,00 words is not learning 3,000 different facts? 
How is spelling to be acquired? How long must a Cluld practise spelling? 
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902. Best text-books? When may a child be pronounced a good speller? 
What exnotly is it that the texcher should endeavour to accomplish? 
303. When and how often should oral spelling exercises be carried on? 
3 304. In what classes should single-word spelling be carried on? How 
\ eniriel on? How would you prevent delay in selecting words from lesson? 
l } Ita chad spells a word after several huve missed it—how proceed? 
} 


2. TRANSCRMING. 


| 305. The chief use of oral spelling is to aid the 
| i learner to write the language correctly. Itis necessary 
to bear this in mind, for many persons are quite satisfied 
if they find children expert in oral spelling. This ex- 
pertness is indeed extremely desirable ; but considered 
in itself it ends in nothing; it is merely a means to an 
end—it is only so far as it helps the pupil to write cor- 
| rectly that it is of any use. If a person were supposed 
never to write, then spelling (except in so far asit helps 
the young children in learning to reat\) would be of no 
nse at all, A child may be a good oral speller without 
being a correct writer; or to put the matter more 
plainly, it is a thing of quite common occurrence, that 
children misspell in writing the very words which they 
can spell by word of mouth. 

Tt is all important then that the teacher should 
bear in mind that while oral spelling affords assistance, 
nothing but daily practice with the pen will enable the 
Jearner to write the language with correct orthography. 

306. The subject of writing from dictation (which 
is meunt here to include copying or transeribing) there- 
fore should be introduced simultaneously with reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, that is, at the beginning of the 
child’s school education. But to convert spoken into 
written language is, to children who haye never prac- 
tised it, a difficult task, no matter how easy the pass- 
age, or how short and simple the words. The step from 
mere copy-writing to writing from another personis 
reading is too broad to be passed at once; it requires to 
be divided by some intermediate stepping-stone. 


| 
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The most natural and obvious advance is the practice 
of transcribing. This is now practised in all na- 
tional soap ; but perhaps the yery simplicity of it 
may be assigned as a reason why, in some other schools, 
it is not practised more generally ; yet it is a most use- 
ful and improving exercise for children. 

307. For those who are absolutely beginnin g, that 
is, for the children in the first class, the best way to 
commence is, to make them copy a few simple words, or 
even letters, in large hand from a black board. Assoon 
as they are able to form and connect letters (which 
cannot be long, since they write twice every day), they 
should copy the words of their own lesson, either from 
their books, or from the tablet, which might be sus- 
pended before a whole draft. The second class children 
should continue the same process, transcribing day after 
day from their lesson books. In this exercise they 
should in all cases write whatever size of hand they 
practise at the writing lesson. 

As soon as they begin to be able to copy with neat- 
ness and facility—when for instance they can fill two 
small pages in one half hour—they should be gradually 
introduced to the more advanced and difficult, exercise 
of writing down what another person reads. They 
might be engaged at this on alternate days, the pas- 
sages read for them being at first extremely simple. 

308. The utility of this copying exercise depends 
however on one condition, namely, that the pupils ex- 
ercise moderate care both as to the writing and the 
spelling. The amount of improvement is in proportion 
to the general correctness of the copy ; every error 
is worse than time lost, because it perpetuates 
incorrect spelling, and a habit of carelessness, ; 

From the very beginning therefore the teacher will 
see that a careful supervision be exercised over the 
children. The monitor who is placed in charge of the 
junior division must take care that they sit, hold the 
pencil, and shape the letters properly; and the senior 
division in like manner should write neatly and care- 


— ee 
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fully. The teacher will also see that the pupils copy 
in all respects accurately ; that they make all the stops, 
attend to the capital letters, and form paragraphs pro- 
erly. 

r iN to the spelling, this depends entirely on their own 
attention; the books lie open before them, and there is 
consequently little excuse for mistakes. There will 
however be some errors, and the proper and best 
method of correction is that recommended in the next 
section (page 179.) 

309, Children may be employed in writing (as a 
spelling exercise) in one or the other of two ways :— 
transcribing from their books, as described here, or 
writing from another’s dictation, as described in next 
section. It is necessary to bear in mind that the former, 
when done carefully, is just as useful as the latter, and 
that both should be constantly practised. Do not think 
transcribing too simple an exercise ; there are compara- 
tively few persons who can transcribe quickly, accu- 
rately, and neatly ; and the pupil who is able to do so 
has advanced a most important step, not only in the art 
of writing the English language, but also in the acqui- 
sition of a habit of correct observation. 

310. The great value and importance of copying on 
paper does not appear to be sufliciently recognised by 
some teachers. It is, when done with care, the best 
method of teaching children to spell correctly; they 
learn how to manage capital letters and to punctuate; 
it gives them a knowledge of the mechanical formation 
of sentences and paragraphs; and by practising it con- 
stantly, they gradually and surely attain facility and 
command in writing the language. It has other ad- 
vantages too which ought not to be overlooked. Tt is 
one of the best means of keeping the children employed 
with the least possible trouble to the teacher. More- 
over, it economises time, for a child will write twice as 
much within a given time when he is copying from a 
book, as when he writesin class from dictation. Writ- 
ing from dictation is necessary to prepare children for 
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examination, and as a means of finding out the prevail- 
ing errors; it also teaches spelling; but for this purpose 
careful transcription is a more effectual instrument. 

$11. Every pupil in the school, from the lowest to 
the highest, should practise copying. Those in the 
junior classes should use slates; but for the senior classes, 
slate writing is an extremely worthless exercise. Pupils 
who haye been for a long time constantly accustomed 
to write only on slates, commit errors with the greatest 
indifference, and acquire a habit of silly indecision, from 
the perfect facility of blotting out the wrong word, and 
Substituting the right. On paper, the dase i i 
different ; what is written remains; and’ 
therefore obliged to decide at once on the 
of the word, without the previous experiment Of writ- 
ing and erasing it two or three times in succession. 
Besides, practice in writing on slates will not\improve 
a child in writing on paper, the only kind of writing 
that is of any value. Once a child comes to be able to 
use the pen fairly therefore he should altogether dis- 
card slates in writing; in other words, all those in 
second and higher classes, whether they are employed 
in copying or writing from dictation, should invariably 
write on paper. 


305. Isit enough to be expert in oral spelling? Why not? Use of orm 
Spelling toa person who never writes? How must oral spelling be supplos 
mintel? What is the only exercise that teachs correct spelling? 

When should writing from dictatio in? What is the natural 
he-stone between copy-writing from anothers reading? 
M07. What is the best way to bi vith very youns chil- 
dren? When they can form and connect letters, what do they Write from? 
Tn what “hand” should they write? Wien do ‘they begin 4 writing from 
Another person's reading” ? 

$05, Tn order that copying may be of use, what condition is necessary ? 
Wint steps must be taken to secure carefulness ? 

300, Ta what two ways may child 
exe ? Is copying too simple Why not 
9. Enumerate the several mulvantages of copying on Paper. Compare 
iis With writing from dictation as a means of teaching spelling. Chict 
wees of writing from dictation ? 


211. What pupi ractise copying ? hi +i 
i ayy hst pupils sliould practise copying? Show the superiority of paper 


ved in writing as a spelling 
? 


tO a 
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8. WEIG FROM Anotner Persox’s READING. 


312. The next step after copying or transcribing is 
tt writing from dictation,” properly so called. Children 
who have been trained in the manner described will feel 
little difficulty in beginning this exercise. 

313. If the children are awkward or very slow at 
this exercise from want of practice so that they write 
only a very small quantity within the time, the lesson 
may be regarded as a failure, even though the spelling 
be moderately correct. For in order that a lesson may 
be profitable, two things are necessary :—first, that the 
pupils write a fair quantity within the time; and 
second, that they write it with reasonable care 
and correctness. If they have had previous prac- 
tice at copying they will be able to fill two or three 
pages within the half hour. 

3i4. The person who reads for the class should 
stand in front; he should read by clauses and not by 
single words; he should rend each clause once only, 
but with the greatest possible distinctness, and when he 
reads, all should listen. ‘The rule of reading only once 
should be rigidly carried out, for it trains children to the 
habit of listening with concentrated attention. Besides, 
when you read a clause a second time, though it may be 
useful to one or two, it distracts all the rest. When the 
teacher finds that all have written the clause last read, 
he culls for attention and reads the next. If one of 
the pupils of the class is got to read, he profits at least 
as much as his fellows; for there is no more improving 
exercise in reading than dictating for a class, on account 
of the training it gives in reading slowly and with dis- 
tinct articulation, 

315. The quality of the writing is often not suf- 
ficiently attended to; many teachers seem to think that 
if the spelling is correct, all is right. This is a grent 
mistake; the teacher should insist in all cases that: the 
writing be executed carefully and neatly—should be 

13 
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large, round, and plain. The pupils should leaye a 
margin to the left of the page, and the words should 
not be crowded too closely even on the right. Ifthere 
be not room on the right for the whole of a word, it will 
be better not to divide it, but to bring it all forward to 
the next line, even at the expense of a little waste of 
space. But if it be divided, the divisions must be done 
properly at thejunction of two syllables ; the hyphen must 
be placed in the proper position, and the latter t, of 
the word written at the beginning of the next line, nos 
Just over the first part, as is often done. p 4 
316. The correction of errors in spelling implies; 
first, the detection of them; second, the writing 
of the correct words in place of those wrongly 
spelled. The first is generally done by the teacher, the 
second always by the children themselves, s 
317. If a teacher had only one pupil, the way of 
proceeding would be obvious and easy. The pupil 
writes for say twenty minutes on certain days from the 
teacher’s dictation. When a passage has been written, 
the teacher, while the pupil looks on, reads it over, and 
underlines the misspelled words. The pupil now takes 
the copy-book, and with the printed passage open be- 
fore him, so that he may find out his own mistakes, he 
writes out, one after another, with correct spelling, alı 
the misspelled words ; he then writes them over again ; 
and so on, till he has written them all six or eight 
times. = 
When he is pretty well advanced—say in Fifth 
Book—he is to keep a note-book in which all his ortho- 
graphical errors are to be recorded. Each day he writes 
into thisa list of his misspelled words (spelled correctly 
in the list); and once a week or once a fortnight, ac- 
cording to the number of errors, the teacher dictates 
from this book, and the pupil writes down, with correct 
spelling, all the words missed since the last recapitula- 
ion. 
But where there is a large numbe 


is a number of pupils, and 
where economy of time is a principal 


l object, as it is 
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always in a school, the teacher must contrive that 
each may derive as much profit from the lesson as if 
he alone were under instruction. 

318. There are several plans for the detection and 
correction of errors in a class, but the most etfectual of 
all is this, if it can be carried out. Let the pupils 
write from dictation to the end of the lesson and give 
up their books. Then let the teacher, outside school 
hours, read all the exercises and underline all the mis- 
spelled words. 

The beginning of the next-dictation lesson—say fifteen 
minutes—is devoted to the correction of these errors. 
The pupils open their copy-books, and there they see all 
their mistakes underlined. They open their lesson books 
at the passage dictated, where each sees the words he has 
misspelled, and writes them out six or eight times, with 
correct spelling. This of course is done in absolute 
silence. Those that haye finished before the others 
should employ the spare time in copying. The remain- 
ing time of the lesson is given to the next dictation 
passage, which is to be dealt with in the same way- 

319. Here is another excellent plan. Whatever 
may be the length of the dictation lesson, let two- 
thirds or one half of the time be devoted to writing, and 
the remainder to correction. During the whole time 
that the children are writing, the teacher, with a pencil 
in hand, continues walking among them, glancing his 
eye over each copy-book. He begins at the head of the 
class, and goes from one to one, looking carefully 
througlf what each has written as he passes along, till 
he arrives at the last, and wheneyer he detects a mis- 
spelled word he underlines it; then he goes back to the 
first and begins his tour again, doing this as often as the 
time will permit. Haying examined what each pupil 
has written, he puts a pencil mark after the last word, 
before pussing on to the next; this will show him, 
when he next comes round, where exactly to begin his 
inspection. 

But in doing all this, he must not interrupt the pupils 
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or distract their attention, except in case he has to 
direct the correction of some fault in the writing; and 
even then the interruption should be as short as pos- 
sible. He must ayoid all talk, all explanation, all re- 
proof. There are some who never can keep their tongues 
quiet; they break out into volumes of empty talk on 
every trivial occasion, and waste with mere sound the 


time that ought to be occupied with solid work. A 


pupil must not cease writing while the teacher is looking 
oyer his shoulder. 


v 


When the time for writing has ended, the children Te 


stop, and if the teacher has done his part well, eyery 
misspelled word will haye been detected and marked in 
the pupils’ copy-books. They then open their reading- 


books at the passage dictated and correct their errors as « 


shown in Par. 318. 

A teacher or an active monitor should be able to 
superintend in this manner a class of at least a dozen, 
without allowing a single misspelled word to remain 
undetected. The teacher should not employ himself 
in reading for the class; one of the pupils—some boy 
who is a good, distinct reader—should „be put to do 
this: unless the number in the class be small, the in- 
spection and the detection of the errors will give the 
teacher quite enough to do. 

I suggest to the teacher to have a note-hook, and 
while he is looking over the children’s exercises, let 
him enter into it all the different errors. This will take 
up hardly any time, and he cin make a separate dicta- 
tion lesson of these errors once a fortnight or sc 

320. Each pupil who writes from dictation on paper 
should keep a copy-book for this Special purpose— 
distinct from his hook for copy writing—to be called a 
“Dictation Exercise Book ;” these books should be 
Kept in the press, and distributed and collected in the 
same manner as the writing copy-books. In these the 
pupils should write all their dictation exercises; they 
should be made keep them as neatly as is consistent 
with the nature of the lesson, and every exercise, with 
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all faults and imperfections, should be preserved till the 
whole book is finished. 

Such a book as this, when written out, will, consist 
of a succession of dictation exercises, in which all the 
misspelled words will appear underlined, each exercise 
being followed by a correctly written list—repeated 
several times—of all the misspelled words it contains. 
The great advantage of this arrangement is that all the 
errors are preserved, and can be made at any time the 
subject of a special exercise. 

321. After certain intervals—say at the end of 
every six dictation lessons—the pupils should devote 
one entire lesson to the errors of the past six days; 
these will be taken either from the teacher’s note-booly 
(Par. 319) or from the pupils’ dictation “copy-books. 
If the former, the teacher simply dictates from his 
book. If the latter, each pupil goes back to the 
beginning of the six lessons, and picking out all his 
misspelled words, which he can easily do, ns they are 
underlined, he writes a full list of them on the first 
clean page of the copy-book—writing them now with 
correct spelling. When he has written them all he 
begins again, and so on, writing out list after list 
during the whole time. 

322. Other methods of correction are practised. 
Sometimes the pupils exchange slates or copy-books, 
and each examines his neighbour’s writing, marking 
the misspelled words. Sometimes the teacher or moni- 
tor stands in front of the class after the writing is 
finished, and spells out every word in the whole 
passage, while the pupils—each looking either on his 
own writing or on that of his neighbour—follow him 
from word to word, and underline the mistakes. Some- 
times the best spellers are sent to read and mark the 
errors, while the teacher reads and marks theirs, 
When all the errors haye been discovered by any 
method, the pupils write out correctly the words they 
have misspelled. 

There is no objection that these should be used 
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occasionally for the sake of variety; but. they are not 
recommended for general adoption, as they certainly 
are not effectual; if they are tried at all, it should be 
only on rare occasions. The two methods first described 
are the best. 

323. I strongly recommend the teacher to make 
the pupils prepare their dictation. lessons. 
Let them always be told the passage for dictation for 
the next day, and let each look through it carefully; 
or what is still better, let each copy it out at 
home, and bring the copy to school. The teacher will 
find this a most powerful aid in teaching the pupils to 
write with correct spelling. 

324. In No. 1 time-table (page 41), there is a lesson 
on ‘ Dictation” every day for the senior division 


m—five 


per week, not counting Saturday. On two these 
days the pupils can write from another's reading; on 


two other days they may be employed silently copy- 
ing from their own books; and the fiith may be devoted 
to a composition exercise. 

325. Writing pieces from memory is a 
most useful exercise, quite as useful as transcribing 
from open books—perhaps even more so. The pieces 
selected will generally be poctry. Take great care to 
show the pupils how to form the stanzas properly, and 
to manage poetical lines that are too long for the width 
of the page. It is surprising how few can write out a 
piece of poetry correctly. 

326. Another very useful exercise, and generally a 
very amusing one for the children, is writing out 
lists. For instance, let them write out for one exercise 
the name of every bird they can think of; for another, 
the name of every quadruped; for another, the names 
of flowers, or of insects, or of fishes. Then they might 
write lists of Christian names, or of all the names of 
Places they know, or of all the articles in a farmyard, 
an a carpenter’s, a grocer’s, a shoemaker’s, a tailor’s, 

a smith’s shop, the names of domestic utensils, the days 


of the week, the months, &c., &. These exercises 


o 
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have one recommendation, that they are perfectly 
silent, requiring no person to read to the pupils. But 
in the beginning, the teacher will be surprised at the 
number of errors, even in the exercises of the sixth class 
pupils. All these are obyiously not only useful but 
necessary, for they will come into use in everyday life 
when the pupil has left school. 

327. Pupils of the highest classes, such as sixth 
and higher grade of fifth, should keep note-books, in 
which they write all the words they misspell. They 
should copy off the words of these note-books over and 
over again, till they are quite certain they cannot miss 
one of them. 

328. The method of teaching the art of correct 
spelling may now be briefly recapitulated :—1. Use the 
ordinary reading books as text-books. 2. Make the 
children—partly by home lessons, partly by everyday 
practice in school—able to spell orally the words of 
their lessons. 3. Let all practise correct copying from 
their lesson books—the little children on slates, the 
others invariably on paper. 4. Alternate this exercise 
for the senior classes with writing from dictation, or 
with writing out poetical pieces from memory. 5. Make 
the most adyanced of the pupils keep note-books in which 
they record all their misspelled words. 

329, It is worthy of remark that the orthographical 
errors children commit in writing are of two kinds :-— 
first, misspelling a word that the pupil does not know 
how to spell at all, such as seperate, enoble, heinious, &c. 
Whenoyou find such errors as these after a pupil, you 


- may reasonably conclude that he would misspell them 


similarly if asked to spell them by word of mouth. 
Second, misspelling a word that he obyiously knows 
how to spell, and would spell correctly if asked to do 
so orally; such as dek for desk, cadle for candle, coy for 
cow, &e. Errors of this kind always arise from want 
of facility—mere mechanical awkwardness—the con- 
sequence of not giving the pupil sufficient practice in 
writing 
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Some persons would be disposed to judge the latter 
less severely than the former. But any incorrectness in 
writing a word, whether arising from oyersight, care- 
lessness, forgetfulness, or ignorance, should be marked 
as an error; and it is simply laughable to hear a person 
excuse wrong spelling, on the score that the pupil knew 
well enough how to spell the word, but missed through 
a mere slip of the pen. 


312, Next step after transcribing ? 

313, ‘That a dictation lesson be profitable, what two things are necessary 1 
If children are slow, and write little, how is lesson to be regarded ? 

314. Describe fully the proper manner of reading for the class. Why 
eae each phrase be read only once! Show that reading pupil does not 
lose time. F 


A 
315, What are the soveral precautions that must ba taken as to the mere 
writing? Enumerate prevalent errors here. 


= 
$16. What two things does the correction of errors imply? By whom is 
esi] Desatbn ior ta) eercial eel l in dict ” 
+ Describe how to exercise a single pupil dict d how to 
correct his errors: (1) early stage; (2) advanced stage. 
318. Describe the best plan for detecting and correcting errors. How and 
When are pupils to find out right spelling and correct errors! 
$19, Describe another good plan for same, Whorenads? How many can 
a teacher superintend in the second plan? Use to teacher of keeping meeord 
of Ce anole bY sone on. as to interrupting pupils? 
}, Des bt ie use of a “Dii i i. illi 
contain and short y ; Dictation Exercise Book.” What will it 
1. How and how often are th i 
$22. Describe other modes of ote aaea 
$23. Use of making children prepare dictation exercise? 
ve HO. prone ogcupy the tive weekly dictation lessons? 
inate of betty h PRN writing ik piocesfrom memory, Precautions 
26. Describe in detail the exercise of writi i i i ii 
32) Ber fhe Taal E mee pion toe pitt Si ee eee <n 
pi nder five heads ți et] edching ing. 
; State the two kinds of orfomaphical oo et ee Melling, 


kis ographical 
treated? From what does each arisa? 01” ANA how thoy aro tobo 


CHAPTER YV. 4 
ARITHMETIC, 


1. Finsr Tracurye or Nusprrs: Tanres. 
330. Arithmetic is the fourth of those essential 
school branches, without a tolerable knowledge of which 
no person can be said to possess a good elementary 
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education. So far as the arithmetical education of the 
pupils of our national schools is concerned, the matter 
to them beyond all others in importance is to become 
good practical calculators; for deficiency in 
this, no amount of arithmetical ingenuity or theoretical 
knowledge will compensate. The utility of their educa- 
tion in this respect is tested not so much by any 
abstruse processes or ingenious puzzles, as by ordinary 
simple calculation. 

A good practical arithmetician is one, first, who can 
perform mentally, with readiness and with little danger 
of error, all those short computations that are met with 
in everyday life; and secondly, who can execute on 
paper all sorts of elementary calculations, even when 
considerably extended, with rapidity, neatness, and 
certainty. 

331. In this respect it must be remarked, that 
many teachers and many pupils labour under a strange 
mistake. Operations in the simple and compound rules 
are commonly considered fit only for the junior classes; 
the advanced pupils think such simple work quite be- 
neath them, and in many schools they are engaged at it 
as seldom as possible. It is of course right and neces- 
sary that advanced pupils should know the advanced 
rules; but to keep them always, or the principal part of 
their time, engaged at them, is a mistake. 

The simple and compound rules are far the most 
important parts of arithmetic, and the child who 
is well trained in them will find little difficulty in all 
the rest: it is merely a matter of a little study and ex- 


- planation. Quickness and certainty in these are to be 


attained only by constant practice; and the teacher 
should therefore make arrangements to have the pupils 
of all the classes exercised every day—or very often— 
in simple calculations. 

332. The first lessons in arithmetic should be given 
by means of objects of some kind, the most conyenient 
being the balls of an arithmeticon (or ball frame); but 
if there be no ball frame any small objects will answer, 


rr 
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such as peas, marbles, buttons, &c. We have first to 
make the children understand clearly what the single 
digits stand for. Bring out one ball on the frame, and 
«make the digit 1 on the blackboard: this 1 stands for 
the single ball. Next bring out two balls and make the 
digit 2: this 2 stands for the two balls. And so on for 
the other digits. 

In the case of each digit the children should be made 
to understand that it stands for other things as well as 
balls: 4 represents four apples, four fingers, The 
little ones should also be got to make the digits on the 
board, an exercise that children always take to with 
great zest. They should not be carried farther until ý a 
this kind of teaching they thoroughly understand what 
the several digits stand for, and can make them on the 
board and read them off without hesitation. 

333. After this they can be gradually introduced 
to the addition of numbers, the balls being continually 
referred to. If four balls and two balls are put to- 
gether how many will that be? Let a child count out 
four balls, and then two balls: and now let him count 
all—six balls. Then ask again: four balls and two 
balls ?—when they will be able to answer siz balls 
without counting. Pass from balls to apples and other 
objects, and from that to the abstract numbers :—four 
apples and two apples? Four boys and two boys? Four 
and two? Plenty of this sort of exercise in the begin- 
ning will make the children thoroughly understand the 
addition of small numbers. Moreover they will gra- 
dually come to understand numbers in the abstract and 
to combine them. This is proceeding from the con- 
crete to the abstract, from the known to the unknown, 
which is the foundation of all sound teaching. Ob- 
Serve: the teaching here set forth is all through induc- 
tive (page 88). 

334. The teacher must remember that there are 
four elementary tables, all of which require 
careful teaching and constant practice :-—Addition 


Table, Subtraction Table, Multiplication Table, Di- 
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vision Table. I think it necessary to dwell on this 
point, because it too often happens that the Multiplica- 
tion Table is the only one of the four that is really 
taught. 

The Addition Table consists of eight columns; and 
each column of nine additions. The children having 
been taught the process of adding numbers in the manner 
pointed out in the last paragraph, the next thing to be 
done is to show them how to read the columns of this 
table in their table-books. Let each child read out one 
column (the teacher shows him how) from beginning to 
end :—2 and 1 are three; 2 and 2 are four; 2 and 3 
are 5, and so on. 

Having done this several times, they should be ex- 
amined in doing the same with closed books. When 
they begin to be expert, they should be exercised in re- 
peating the columns backwards: 3 and 9 are 12; 3 and 
8 are 11, &c. But all through this the ball frame 
should be at hand, and should be referred to whenever 
the children show signs of getting puzzled. 

When they are fairly able to repeat the columns up 
and down, they are next to be exercised in adding 
numbers less than 9, selected promiscuously. Here 
each individual addition must be proposed by the 
teacher or monitor; and the children must be kept at 
this exercise day after day till they can add together 
mentally, without the least hesitation, any two num- 
bers less than nine, the ball frame being referred to 
when necessary. There is here a strong temptation to 

use éhe fingers in counting ; but although the master 
must not be too rigid on this point with young chil- 
dren, yet they must be gradually weaned from it. 
Lastly, for more advanced pupils, this table is further 
extended by exercising the little pupils in adding num- 
ers less than 9 to numbers up to 100:—25 and 7; 33 
and 8; 22 and 5, and so on. 

335. It is a great mistake to teach children the 
Multiplication Table without first teaching the Addition 
Table, In some schools you will find the children able 
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at once to tell you how much is 5 times 7: but they 
cannot tell you how much is 5 and 7 withont counting 
on the fingers. Bear this in mind:—the pupil who is not 
expert at the addition table is every moment liable to 
commit an error in plain addition, the most necessary 
and universal of all arithmetical operations. 

336. The Subtraction Table consists of eight 
columns, and in each column there are nine subtrac- 
tions. This is the Addition Table reversed, the seyeral 
sums in the latter being made the minuends in the for- 
mer. The children must be taught this table in pre- 
cisely the same way as the Addition Table, and they 
will require the same continual reference to, the ball- 

+ frame, and the same daily practice. Sa 

The Multiplication Table is next taught—still in 
the same manner. The childron are first taught 
easy multiplication by the ball-frame, which can be 
done by any teacher who has read Paragraphs 332 and 
$33. After this they are made to read the several 
columns, so that they may be able to prepare them asa 
home lesson. Then they are exercised in repeating the 
columns first upwards, then downwards; and in the end 
ee Pree promiscuously. 

‘ « The last taught is the Division Tat 
think it is better to teach this table by Dat wis 
exercises all through than by columns: if the children 
haye learned the other three tables well, they will not 
experience any great difficulty in this. But there must 
be in the beginning continual exercises on the ball- 
frame. At first and for a considerable time the exer- 
cises should be such as to give no remainder. When 
they understand this, and have attained some expert- 
hess, they may get questions involving remainders. 
The teacher questions the pupils up and down through 
the class; cach may get several questions at a time ; 


and the whole exercis j d wi 
d Xercise m ed w: E! 
ue ust be conducted with great 


338. The fo 


Mowing i ory 
LR Owing 1s a very excellent plan for ex- 


dren in Tables—a plan that will enable 


—— 
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them to get over a large amount of work within a given 
time; and what is equally important, will save the 
teacher much talking. Let a number of small cards or 
tablets be got—three or more for each of the four Tables 
Z cach about the size of a slate. On each is pasted a 
jeat of clean paper, on which the teacher writes in clear 
good-sized figures, a series of numbers. I give a dia- 
gram of one for the Addition Table, from which it will 
be obvious how the others are to be constructed :— 


Pom T a oo 3 Go 
Has oe 2G oo 8 
QO) Ll) 10) Loyal e 

19) (87 41 


27 46 33 48 


The exercise is carried on in this way. The card is 
hung before the class; the teacher calls on one child to 
add (say) 4 to each of the numbers; and the child goes 
on (repeating the seyeral sums, and nothing else)— 
‘eleven, seven, five, eight, thirteen,” &c., till he has 

one over all the numbers on the card. Then another 
child istold to add (suppose) 7 to each, and so on, each 
going over the whole card with some particular number. 
The teacher listens to each, and speaks only when an 
error is committed, which must be corrected on the 
spot, either by the teacher himself, or by one of the 
children. When there is an error, set the child right 
at once, and let him hasten on to the end of his 
journey. This exercise is very. fatiguing on the chil- 
dren and should not be continued long. 

Mhe exercises in subtraction, multiplication, and di- 
vision are carried on in a similar way ; but observe, the 
child utters nothing all through but remainder, product, 
and quotient (or quotient and remainder) respectively. 
These exercises hâve the additional advantage that they 
can be carried on by a monitor almost as well as by a 
teacher, 
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339. The fourth and higher classes are required 
by the Programme to know the tables of weights and 
measures. The best way to have these taught is to 
give them as home lessons: they are examined by get- 
ting each pupil to repeat each table from beginning to 
end. But besides this, the pupils must be continually 
practised in school. I warn the teacher to keep up a 


fresh and ready knowledge of the tables 


in his higher classes. It is quite usual to find high 
class pupils failing in such tables as Long Measure, 
Square Measure, Measure of Capacity, &c., while at the 
same time they are able, or profess to be able, to si lve 
questions in the higher rules of arithmetic. If a pupil 
is ignorant, either wholly or partly, of any particular 
table, he is of course liable to fail in any question in- 
yolving a knowledge of that table; and at the Results 
Examinations there are always many failures in arith- 
metic from this cause. 

Half an hour set apart once a week or so for a 
general repetition of tables, will be sufficient to keep up 
a knowledge of them. At these lessons, along with 
repeating the several tables from beginning to end, the 
pupils should be cross-questioned :—how. many feet 
inan English perch? How many pints in a*gallon ? 
&o. 

340. It is also most useful, and indeed necessary, 
to make all the pupils of the higher classes get off a 
“Table of Constants,” i.e, a short table of 
certain numbers, weights, and Measures, which are 
often met with and are important to be remembered. 
I give one here as a specimen; and a glance will show 
its great utility. 


1 1b. Troy = 5760 grains. 

1 lb. Avoirdupois = 7000 grains. 
1 English mile = 1760 yards. 

1 English mile = 5280 feet, 

1 Square mile = 640 acres. 

1 Gallon = 277-274 cubic inches, 
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1 Gallon of water = 10 lbs. ayoirdupois. 

1 Cubic foot of water = 1000 oz. ayoirdupois. 
| 1 Solar year = 365 d., 5 h., 48 min., 49 sec. 
| 11 Irish miles = 14 English miles. 

? 121 Irish acres = 196 English acres. 
| Breadth of a halfpenny — one inch. 
| 


Seconds pendulum = 897139 inches. 
Metre = 39:3708 inches. 


$30, What are the four essential branches? What isthe really important 
thing in arithmetic? Define a good practical arithmetician? 

‘331. Mention a prevalent mistake in connection with this? In what part 
of arithmetic should pupils be exercised every day—or often—and why? 

932, How are the first lessons in arithmetic to be given? Describe how 
the ball-frame and the black board are used in teaching the digits? 

} 333. Show how the addition of small numbers is taught by the ball- 
frame, Show how the children are led to the knowledge of abstract num- 
tors. Show the application to arithmetic of “ proceeding from the concrete; 

j to the abstract.” 

334. What are the four elementary ‘““ Tables”? Describe the addition 
table. Describe how the children are to be introduced to the addition 

J table in their table-books. Describe the several exercises as they advance, 
fil] the final exercise of adding numbers promiscuously. H 

335. Show that zddition table should be taught before multiplication 
| table. Danger of slowness in addition table? 
4 336. Describe the subtraction and multiplication tables, and how the chil- 
$ dren are to be exercised in them; 

i 337. How is the division table best taught? 


s 338. Describe in detail the manner of exercising the children in the four 
tables by means of tablets. Write out a card for each of the four tables, 
l] What are the advantages of teaching from these tablets? 
339. How aro the tables of weights and measures best taught? Show 
their importance ? 
340. aunt isa table of constants? Its use? Write out a short table of 
constan 


i 2. MENTAL ÅRITHMETIC. 


341. Mental arithmetic, is as important as any 

- other part of a child’s arithmetical education: in all 
transactions inyolying number, facility and certainty in 

í common easy mental calculations will be found perpetu- 
it ally useful. The generality of people very seldom use 
} slates or paper, but there is no member of the commu- 
nity, down to the very humblest mechanic or laboarer, 

that has not, almost every day of his life, to calculate 

mentally. No other literary acquirement, except 
reading, is so often used, and this simple fact is suffi- 
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cient to show the great importance of directing special 
attention to it. 

$2. Mental arithmetic docs not mean merely a 
number of short rules of calculation, The term has a 
wider signification, and means not only these techni- 


cal rules but all kinds of numerical combi= ~ 


nations to be performed mentally, from Addition’ 
Table up to the most complicated operations. In these) 
the children should be exercised till by constant practice 
they acquire dexterity and power in every possible 
yiriety of numerical computation. The advanced pp ils 
should be made familiar with the most useful contracted 
methods, and should be frequently exercised in them; 


but it is a great mistake to confine them exclusively to 


such rules. 
343. Llementary stages—Vhe junior children should 
» be kept at easy mental calculations for ten minutes or 
£o every day. For the very young children, mental 
arithmetic is nothing more than common tables, Those 
who are merely beginning should be first employed 
chicfly in counting and adding objects placed betore 
them, as described in Paragraph 333. a 
As soon as they are able to count up to 20 or 30, and 
able to count backwards, they should begin to add and 
subtract little numbers in their minds. The calcula- 
tions should be at first extremely easy, and the numbers 
should refer to objects; thus, How many are 4 apples 
and2 apples?” ‘Tf a boy had five marbles, and found 
two others, how many would he then haye?” «t Fiye 
cows and three cows?” If a boy answer wrong, he 
should be made to correct himself by actually counting 
the balls or chalk marks. Thus, to the question, 4 
eggs and 3 eggs?” suppose a child answers, ‘ Hight 
eggs! The teacher makes him first count out four 
balls to stand for four eggs; next he counts out three 
balls; and then he counts how many he has brought 
out altogether, when he will at once see his mistake. 
In all cases the child should be as far as possible made 
to discover and rectify his own error. 
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The children should also be practised in counting up 
and down, passing oyer every other number; thus a 
child repeats 1, 3, 5, 7, 9, &c., or 22, 20, 18, 16, &. 
fhe multiplication table should not be introduced at all 
at this early stage. The chief part of the time should 
be occupied in practising easy addition and subtraction 
exercises, such as 4 and 3, 5 and 4, 8 and 5, 4 from 
11, &c. At such little calculations the children should 
be exercised day after day, till they become so expert 
as to be able to perform them without hesitation. This 
result the teacher must not expect too soon; he must 
wait with patience, for expertness is to be attained only 
slowly, and after long practice. 

344. The mental exercises of the next higher section 
of the junior division, will be somewhat more advanced. 
‘As soon as they can combine single digits with facility, 
they should be exercised in adding and subtracting 
numbers not greater than nine to and from numbers 
consisting of two digits, in the manner recommended in 
last section ; the use of the word minus for subtraction 
will be found very conyenient at this and at all future 
stages. Thus, 19 and 9, 67 and 5, 48 and 7, 26 minus 
8, 48 and 5 minus 6, &e., &e. i 

In the beginning the children will generally count 
on their fingers for all such questions as the foregoing. 
Tt is easier for a child to make out the answer by 


_ finger counting than to do gq in his mind, and he will 


always adopt the easy plan if allowed. But this very 
practice keeps him back; a child must be accustomed 
to work mentally, without any external help, in order 
to make him a good calculator; and without exercising 
over severity, the teacher must prevent all counting 
either by fingers or dots, as soon as he can possibly 
accomplish it. Such exercises as these in plain addition 
and subtraction will afford a sufficiency of employment 
to these drafts; and they require such a small amount 
of teaching skill, that any careful monitor can keep a 
class at work in this manner, almost as profitably as 
the teacher himself. 
14 
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Another very useful mental exercise is ascending and 
descending by threes, fours, fives, &c., or in money by 
14d., 5d., &e., according to the proficiency of the class. 
Thus you tell a child, “ Begin at 7 and go up by fours,” 
and he goes on, 7, 11, 15, 18, &c., till told to stop; or 
to begin at 60 and come down by sixes, or to begin at 
a shilling and go up by 14d. 

From the yery commencement they should be exer- 
cised in money calculations, the difficulty being gradu- 
ated according to the proficiency of the class. Of these, 


the greater part will be computation of prices; thus, 


the price of 9 arithmetics at 6d. each; of 5 caps at 3a. ; 


the change to be received out of half a crown, after $ 


buying 4lbs. of sugar at 5d. a pound, &c. 4 

S45. Advanced stages. —For the senior division, the 
first ten minutes of the (floor) arithmetic time eve 
day should be deyoted to mental arithmetic; or if the 
teacher prefer, he may take the whole half hour on two 
days ofthe week. ` 

‘Those who are working short or long division should 
be quite familiar with all the exercises already men- 
tioned—shonld be able to add a single digit to any 
number without the slightest hesitation, and should 
know perfectly the multiplication and pence tables. 
They should be exercised in adding larger numbers, as 
87 + 19, 48 + 26, &c. Combinations of more than 
two numbers should be Presented to them; thus 39 +- 
11 + 5—8, &c. 

346. The mental arithmetic of the most advanced 
classes should be very varied in its character. Tt will 
be well if the teacher prepare each day’s questions 
beforehand, writing them down in a note-book with 
the answers all made out. Let the pupils be kept con- 
stantly at work, combining numbers in almost any way. 

here is no difficulty in framing such questions as the 
following, and they are just as useful as any others :— 
Add 127 and 136; subtract 57 from 1001; 19s. Id+ 
£2 165. 934. ? how much is the sixth part of 46s. 6d. ? 
5 times 167? the amount of 93 fourpenny pieces: of 


: 
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137 half-crowns? the price of 39 books at 44d. each è 
along with five half-crowns, how many fourpenny 
pieces in a pound? How much money should you 
have to give 1s. 8d. each to fifteen persons, and haye 
103d. left? By how much does the product of 20% and 
4 exceed their sum? How many steps does a man 
take in a mile, if each step is three feet ? Look at the 
clock and tell what o’clock it will be in 3 hours 23 
minutes. 

347. When they have become moderately expert 
in solying such questions as these, they should be made 
acquainted with the more useful short rules. The 
following are easily remembered —(1) The dozen rule; 
(2) the score rule; (3) the gross rule; (4) the rule 
for 100 articles; (5) the two rules for yearly wages at 
so much per day; (6) the hundred weight rule; (7) to 
find the price of a number of articles at an eyen number 
of shillings each; (8) to find the interest of any sum 
for a number of months at 5 per cent. per annum; (9) 
the rule also at 6 percent. The pupils should be en- 
couraged to inyent short methods for themselyes; but 
take care that when the pupils have begun to calculate 
by short rules, too much of the mental arithmetic time 
be not given up to them. 

348. There are several ways of receiving answers 
from the pupils at mental arithmetic. Let the teacher 
put the question, and let every child who can answer 
hold out his hand; the teacher then takes the answers 
of four or five before giving the final decision. While 
receiving answers from several in succession, he must 
be very careful not to indicate in any way 
whether the answers are right or wrong, till he pro- 
nounces finally. If the least gleam of satisfaction 
appear on his countenance on hearing any particular 
answer, every child will conclude this to be right, and 
will give the same answer. Or perhaps a better way: 
they hold their slates in their left hands; the teacher 
puts the question, and after waiting a reasonable time 
gives the word, ‘‘ Down,” when all instantly write 
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flown the answers (previously calculated), and show 
slates. The teacher glances at each, and determines 
those that are right. This method has the advantage 
of showing the whole of the successful answerers. 

349. Take care that all be at work : some lazy 
boys will not work if they can manage to escape the 
teacher’s notice. Be careful also not to receive the 
whole of the answers from two or three quick boys at 
the head. The teacher must pour forth his questions 
without delay or hesitation—a matter of very easy 
accomplishment, eyen for a monitor, especially if the 
questions be prepared beforehand. Get through as 
many questions as possible within the time; the profit 
of the es ts in proportion to the number of questions 
that have been answered correctly by the pupils. 

350. Inall mental calculations, in whatever class— 
low or high—this rule should be observed: the child- 
ren, while calculating, should not be allowed to mutter 
audibly, or eyen to moye the lips or contract the brows ; 
they should do the calculation looking quite calm all 
the time, and they must not count on their fingers, 
There should be in fact no exterior manifestation of the 
interior intellectual exertion; the first thing heard 
Should be the answer, 


$41, Show the ptility of mental arithmetic, 
$42. Give a proper definition of mental arithmotio, 
Arep numerito the several mental arithmetic exercises suitablo for little 
children, : 

844. Give those suitable for senior part of junior division, 
Fou deal with counting on fingers? What aro tho advantares 
fhe children exercised mentally in plain addition and subtraction? Ieee ne 
He exercise of ascending or descending by common numbers. Tene 
should children be exercised in money calculations? 

$1, How do you get time for the mental arithmetic of senior division? 

$48. Describe the various kinds of mental 


How would 
et keeping 


arithmetic exercises for tho 
fenior division, 
Big, Snumerate nine short rules. Precaution as to uso of short rulos? 
entot ways of receiving answers ip mental arithmetic, Tine da the 
teacher to comport himself while receiving answers? 


ing? Amanage lazy pupils? How many of the pupila should bo 
Taak As to tho rato of the teachers questions? On what does the 
she lesson depend? 
jat 


calculations > tions as to vojoo and gesture of children at mental 
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3. SLATE ÅRITHMETIC IN DRAFTS. 


351. In the draft or floor teaching of arithmetic, 
the exercises should be taken down by the pupils from 
the dictation of the teacher, or the person in 
charge of the class. The sums should not be written 
on the black board for the pupils to copy except for 
some special reason; as for example when the class 
must be left in charge of a pupil while the teacher is 
engaged elsewhere for a short time; here the teacher 
might leave after him a number of exercises written on 
the black board. 

352. Before going further I must impress on the 
teacher the necessity of giving different exercises to 
those that stand next each other, so as to make 
copying impossible (Paragraph 187). There are 
several plans for this, one of which is as follows:— 
Number the children suppose by threes, beginning at 
the top, 1, 2, 3—1, 2, 3—1, 2, 3, &e. Then haye 
three separate exercises (they may be all the same 
except in one or two figures): dictate to all till you 
come to the place where they differ: then <‘ Let all the 
ones take——; all the twos take: ; all the threes 
——.” Some arrangement like this should be adopted 
for all classes who get exercises from dictation at the 
draft circles, Or what will answer equally well, let 
all get the same, and let them stand far apart. 

353. When a pupil has finished the work he drops 
his slate by his side, holding it in his left hand, and 
after this he should not be allowed to raise it to his 
eyes again, or make any alterations. When the teacher 
sees that all or nearly all have finished, he gives the 
order, “ Show slates!” when each instantly holds up 
the slate in front of his breast, with the exercise turned 
towards the teacher, the slate being still held with the 
left hand. 

354. If there be some wrong, the teacher, after 
having first given the order, ‘Slates down!” goes 


e 
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himself through the work on the board if necessary, 
explaining the process, and interrogating the pupils te 
Whatever extent he may deem expedient. The pupils 
should of course cease from work and pay. 
attention while he is working and explaining. 
This is an important point to be attended to; for you 
will often see an inexperienced teacher going through 
an explanation on the board with only a few of the 
children attending to him, the rest continuing to work 
in a lazy sort of way, and paying no heed whatever to 
the master. The black board is the great instrument 
for explaining rules and teaching the children to work 
out examples in accordance with them, and the teacher 
should largely avail himself of it for these purposes. 
355. The neatness of the slate work is a matter 
which commonly receives very little attention; the 
teacher is generally satisfied if he sees the correct 
answer, though the slate may be soiled, the figures 
deformed, the lines oblique. and the whole operation 
illegible. A child attempts to put down a number of 
addends; and the columns instead of being perpendi- 
cular, form lines oblique to the left, so as frequently to 


run out at the side of the slate and spoil the whole 
operation. 


The slate should be well cleaned 
work, the figures should be neatly formed, large, and 
not crowded on one another, and they should be in 
perpendicular columns and horizontal lines. Tf a child 
wants to draw a separating line under a few figures, 
he should not draw a curve across the entire slete; he 
should merely draw a straight line level across, not; 
longer than the line of figures, and nearly but not 
quite touching them. The answer should always be 
written very distinctly, so as at once to catch the eye; 


and the denominations, when necessary, should ` be 
written over the figures, 


before beginning to 


Too How is draft teaching in arithmetic carried on? When is it allow- 
able to write down exercises on the black hones How generally should 
exercises be given? W ‘Ly not written on black board to be copied. 


as 
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352, Describe an arrangement for giving adjoining children different 
exercises! Use of this? Another plan to prevent copying? 

$53, Describe discipline of slate-work at drafts. 

854. When teacher is explaining, what should the children do?’ Pre- 
yailing error here? 

$55. What are the precautions as to neatness and mechanical arrarge= 
ments? Prevalent errors here? How should the answers be written? 


4. NUMERATION AND NOTATION. 


$56. When little children are first introduced to 
the subject of figures, the exercises in numeration must, 
of course be extremely simple. When they haye 
become acquainted with the single digits, in the manner 
shown in Paragraphs 332 and 333, they should then 
be accustomed to read numbers of two digits, which is 
best accomplished in this way:—The teacher fills the 
black board with a variety of numbers—or still better, 
they may be written permanently on a sheet: pointing 
to each number, he exercises the children in turn in 
reading them off; and in the beginning, as each number 
is read off, the ball-frame should be referred to. Thus, 
when a child reads 23, make him count out 23 balls 
on the frame. 

As soon as they know the digits, they must learn to 
make them on slates; there is a desk lesson for this 
special purpose, which will be noticed farther on. 

$57. The first class children are required by the 
Programme to read off and write down numbers of not 
more than three places. The best way to manage this 
is to teach them first to master numbers of two places 
in the manner recommended aboye. At this early stage 
the teacher must be very sparing in his explanations; 
and for teaching so far he will have to rely chiefly on 
continual practice with ball-frame, black board, and 
slates. When the children can write with facility 
numbers of two places, hundreds may be introduced. 
The real difficulty is in the management of numbers 
containing ciphers, such as 607 and 420; but eyen 
these require only a little explanation and management, 
combined with plenty of practice. 
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358. In teaching numeration and notation to tho 
advanced classes, make the pupils understand that all 
numbers are divided into “periods” of three places each; 
in’ all ordinary cases three such periods will be quite 
enough to teach. Write a large number on the black- 
board and divide it into periods, explaining that the 
division must begin at the right. The first period to 
the right is the period of “units;” the next the period 
of ‘thousands ;” and the next the period of “millions.” 
Between each two periods a comma is placed. 

In reading off such a number, the pupils should be 
directed to read the figure or figures of each period as 
if it were an ordinary number of so many figures, stand- 
ing by itself, putting in the name of the period at the 
end. Thus, let the number be 407,360,432 :—read 
the left-hand period as if it were 407 only, adding the 
word ‘‘millions;” the next as if it were 360 by itself, 
adding “thousands;” and the first period, 432, in the 
anay way—but here the word “units”? need not be 
added. 

$59. Before entering on the notation of such large 
numbers, show the children in the first place how to 
express any number less than 1,000 as a part of a period 
of threo places. Thus, to express seven in this way they 
write it 007; to express twenty-five they write if 025 ; 
and so on. They should be thoroughly grounded in 

is. 

‘Then let them procecd to put down large numbers in 
this way :—The pupil is first to put down the highest 
period, after it a comma; then the next period with its 
terminating comma; and lastly the units period. A 
Space may be left between the periods, slightly broader 

han between the other figures. Take great care that 
the comma be put down after each period before 
the pupils write the first figure of next period: it is 
very usual to allow them to put down the entire number 
first, and then tum back and put in the commas, which 
18 a sure road to error. 


360. The teacher dictates, “Sixty millions, five 


“each period? 
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thousands, and sixteen,” and they put it down in the 
manner indicated. If he find some of the children 
wrong, he takes the chalk and writes the number on 
the black board, while all are looking on; questioning 
out of them each step of the operation something in 
this way: “How many millions are there ?” (sixty): 
“then the first thing that goes down is—60.” “What 
next?” (comma; which the teacher puts down accord- 
ingly). ‘What next?” (the thousands). ‘How 
many thousands are there?” (five; which the teacher 
puts down according to last paragraph—005). “What 
after the thousands?” (comma: down), “ Next?” 
(the units). ‘* How many are there ?” (sixteen; which 
is put down—016,) 

361. Besides the aboye, the pupils should know the 
local value of the figure in each individual place :— 
the third place (hundreds); the fifth place (ten thou- 
sands); the eighth place (ten millions), &e.; and in 
connection with this, the teacher will find it useful to 
ask such questions as the following: What number will 
6 in the third place and 3 in the first place represent ý 
6 in the fifth place, and 2 in the second? &o. 


$56. Show how the children are to be taught to read off numbers of two 
digits. Use of ball-frame hero? 

357. How ars first class children taught to read off and setdown numbora 
of three places? What is the real difficulty ? p 

358. Best pray eane children to read large numbers? How rend 
Example. 


359. What is the introductory step before the notation of large numbers? 
Describe how the pupils are to be taught to write down large numbers. In 
writing down large numbers, when is the division into periods madi? 
Erroneous practice here? 5 K 

360. Show the several steps of teaching children to write down 60,005,016 
from dictation. 

‘S61. What should the pupils know as to the local values of the digits? 
Give some test questions, 


5. Tue Samre RULES. 


362. From the very beginning, the young children 
should be accustomed to the use of slates ; this training 
should begin even with the lowest draft of the first 
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class. At the floor arithmetic lesson every day these 
little children should stand with slates in their hands 
at the circles round the black boards, like the more 
advanced classes, to receive exercises from dictation, 
Two drafts of the junior division may generally be 
joined round each black board. 

$63. Addition —The children will have already 
been made to understand adding numbers together 
(Paragraph 338). The ball-frame teaching should he 
continued for some time: and the first exercises in slate 
addition should be in applicate numbers :— 
There are four flocks of sheep in four fields; in one 
there ars 57 sheep, in the next 129, in the third 98, 
and inthe fourth 60; they are all driven into ono 
field ; how many sheep in that field ? 

After proposing this exercise, the teacher will first 
work it out himself on the black board, while the chil- 
dren are all looking on; but he should question thg 
all through, and as far as possible make them direct 


every important step in the operation. After the work 


is done he should then formally ask the question, 
“Now, how many sheep are there altogether??? They 
may next be required to work out the same exercise 
themselyes on their slates; and after that, a number of 
similar questions. 

Tf they have been made well acquainted with the 
addition table, they will go through these little exercises 
with facility. But once they know this table, and 
that they understand the nature and object of their 
work, dexterity, quickness, and correctness are fo be 
attained only by practice. The teacher may generally 
confine himself to the number of addends as well as 
to the number of digits in each, required by the Pro- 
gramme. 

364. There is yct one kind of exercise which should 
he frequently practised, not only by the children of 
these low classes, but also by those of the higher, the 
difficulty being graduated according to the proficiency 
of the pupila. Tha teacher writes on the black board 


—— — 
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seyeral columns of single digits, as in 
the margin; or what is far better, 
cards like those described at page 189 
may be filled with columns of various 
lengths, and kept permanently. 

The board or sheet is hung opposite 
the class and each pupil runs up one 
column, adding the digits as he goes 
along, and repeating aloud the 
several sums only, but not the 
digits, as is commonly done :—thus, 
jn adding the first column, he repeats the numbers 
9, 18, 26, 34, 41, 47, 49, 57, 66. The rest of the 
pupils look on, and put out their hands the moment 
they observe him wrong. This is a difficult exercise 
for beginners; they are at first slow and helpless, 
put they gradually acquire facility. A pupil who has 
long practised it, will be able to run up a line of 30 
or 40 digits with great readiness, and with little danger 
of error. Any careful monitor will be able to conduct 
this exercise, if the teacher cannot be present. 

365. Accustom them to take down and work such 
exercises as the following :— 


NWO oR Noe 


Comat wm com 


F 


ORASOHDADID 
WNSMONAW HS 


867 7 
45 30 
4,937 9 
9 369 
908 405 
57 99 


They are yery liable to go wrong in writing down 
from dictation numbers like these. 

Do not allow them to write down on the slate the 
number to be ‘‘carried;” this should be kept in the 
mind without any external help. 

In adding, the sums only of the successive digits 
shoula be repeated by the children, in accordance with 
the manner of going through the exercise recommended 
in Paragraph 864. They should be often got to per- 
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form the addition aloud, in order to make sure that 
they practise this. 

As to tests of correctness :—T do not recommend the 
clumsy plan of “cutting off the top line,” which is 
perfectly useless in practice. If a test be considered 
necessary at all, the best, and indeed the only practi- 
cable one for general use, is to add downwards. 

Most or all of these observations on addition apply to 
the high as well as to the low classes, allowance being 
made for the various degrees of proficiency. 

366. Subtraction —I proceed on the supposition 
that the children haye been learning the subtraction 
table before they are put to work on their slates exer- 
cises in simple subtraction. p 

The first exercise should be in applicate numbers, 
and the digits of the subtrahend should be all less than 
the corresponding ones of the minuend. Begin with 
single digits; then proceed to numbers of two digits; 
and work a number of exercises, first mentally (if 
Possible) and then on the black board. Then take 
numbers of three places, “ There is a heap of pebbles 
containing altogether 276; I take away 125; how 
many pebbles are left?” The teacher will work out 
this for the children on the black board, i 
continually as he goes on with the 
this the children should be 
similar questions themselyes 

Questions are next given them in which one or more 
figures of the subtrahend are greater than the corres- 
ponding ones of the minuend. The teacher will of 
Course show the children very carefully how to manage 
exercises of this kind, and afterwards giye them plenty 
of practice, 

Xercises inyolving cyphers are next introduced ; and 
y those in which the minuend contai 
subtrahend. The following include all the 
ics of simple subtraction :— 
8,510 74,453 40,020 100,435 11,016 
3,294 260 29,070 9,850 10,909 
Co 


ae 
E A 


E 
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Tt is common enough to find pupils working Propor- 
tion and Practice unable to manage such test exercises 
as these. ‘The teacher therefore must take special care 
to make his junior pupils quite familiar with them, and 
to occasionally exercise the more adyanced pupils in 
them. 

Tt will be quite useless, and worse than useless, for 
the teacher to attempt to make the little children of 
second or third class understand the reasons of all the 
processes in simple subtraction—such for instance as 
the reason for ‘carrying one”—this is a matter that 
must be deferred to a much later period in the children’s 
progress. 

367. Multiplication. —There is no difficulty in 
teaching to multiply by numbers up to 12; and not 
much in teaching to multiply by numbers greater than 
12 when the multiplier contains no cipher. The only 
real difficulty is when the multiplier contains one or 
more ciphers, 

When there are ciphers in the multiplier the work 
may be done in one or the other of two ways. Accord- 
ing to the first method the multiplier must be placed 
yery carefully under the multiplicand, as in subtraction, 
i.e., with the units under the units, the tens under the 
tens, &c.; and in this part of the operation, as well as 
in what follows, the pupil must be sure to arrange the 
figures in very straight vertical lines, The first figure 
of each partial product is placed under the figure of the 
multiplier that produced it; and the work is continued 
to the end as in ordinary cases. ‘Thus :— 


9765421 
500402 
19430842 
39061684 
48827105 


SEES 
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In working by the second method, you proceed as in 
the ordinary way till you come to a figure in the mul- 
tiplier haying one or more ciphers to the right of it. 
Put down in the proper places (the master will explain 
where) as many ciphers as lie to the right of the figure 
you are multiplying by (taking care to ‘í skip? one 
place, asin the common examples); and then begin to 
multiply the figures of the multiplicand in the usual 
way, placing the successive products place after place to 
the left. 

9765421 
600402 
19530842 
399616840 
48827105000 


Here when the pupil comes to multiply by the 4, he 
first (after skipping a place, in accordance with the 
general rule) places down one cipher before beginning 
to multiply. When he comes to the 5, he first places 
down three noughts, and then proceeds with the rest of 
the work. 

The first method is more Scientific, but the second is 


very convenient in practice. The teacher will adopt 
whichever he thinks most convenient, 


connection between the two Processes being explained 
to the children. When they are sufficiently expert in 
Short division, they then proceed to long division. 
jon de p e Way to introduce the children to long divi- 
sion is to Work on the black board for them a few short 
vision exercises by the long division process; 
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and then to make them work others in the same manner 
on their slates. The teacher should also, in the begin- 
ning, exhibit on the black board the same exercise 
worked both ways, and explain that the difference 
between the two processes consists in this, that in short 
division there are several of the successive operations 
performed mentally, which in long division are written 
down as the worker goes along. he children will 
then be required to work seyeral examples both ways. 
When they are well able to do this, it will not be diffi- 
cult to show them how to work long division exercises 
with small divisors, such as 13, 21, 34, &c., which will 
pave the way for the longest exercises required. 

369. When a divisor consists of one or more ciphers 
after a number less than 13 (12000, 800, &c.) the 
pupils should be made to work by short division, in- 
stead of using the long diyision process, as you very 
often see done. Of course they must be shown yery 
carefully how to make out the remainder: arrange as 
in short division; cut off from the dividend as many 
figures as there are noughts in the divisor ; and at the 
end, annex the partial remainder to these, for the final 
remainder. 

1,200) 6459,37 


538—337 


370. The pupils should be taught how to divide by 
factors, and may be accustomed to use this process in- 
stead of long division, whenever the factors are obvious. 
So far as children are concerned, not more than 
two factors should be used; and in order that eyen 
these may be available, each must be less than 13. A 
division by three successive factors is too complicated 
for children to manage with any degree of certainty. 
When there are two factors, the rule for the remainder 
is very simple, and the pupils should often be got to 
repeat it :—multiply the last remainder by the first 
divisor and add in the first remainder. In order to 
show the final remainder clearly before the eye, they 
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should be accustomed to use a bracket with the partial 
remainders in this manner: 


7)684,031 
ae) W 
24,4202 
371. To a moderate extent, the nature of the four 
Simple Rules should be explained to the younger 
children. 
What is the use of addition? To find one number as 


Jarge as several others put together. (Ilustrate by 
examples.) “ 


Of Subtraction? To find how much one nimiin is 
greater than another; or to find the difference bel 
two numbers. (Example.) 

Of Multiplication ? To find what a number will 
umount to when repeated a certain number of times. 
Thus, to find what 374 will amount to when repeated 
six times:—show that this exercise may be done in 
‘two ways, by addition and by multiplication ; and let it 
be actually done both ways, Which is the better and 
shorter way? The children will here see, what they 
should be continually reminded of, that multiplication 
is merely a short way of working certain sums in ad- 
dition. Can every sum in additiðñibe done by multi- 
plication? (No.) What sort of addition sums can be 
done by multiplication? Those in which *he numbers 
to be added (or the addends) are all the same. 

Give similar explanations of division. 

372. When an applicate question is proposed, the 
children, before beginning to work should generally be 
asked by which of the four rules it is to be solved. 
This obseryation applies especially to such questions as 
the following, which the children should be accustomed 
to answer, for questions of this class give the little 
learners a very clear insight into the nature and func- 
tions of the Four Rules. 


What number must be subtracted from 378 so as to 
leave a remainder of 195 ? 


— 
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What number must be added to 768, so that the sum 
may be 1,395? 

A clock strikes 156times every day: how many strokes 
will it have struck at the end of the week ? 

How many days will it take a clock to strike 2652 
times ? 

How often could 12 be subtracted from 411 ? 

A's farm contains 936 acres and is thirteen times as 
large as B's: how many acres in Bs farm ? 

ee number multiplied by 68 will give as a product 
9,448 : 

What number divided by 87 will give as quotient 26 ? 

What is the seyenteenth part of 867 ? 

The product of two numbers is 428 ; 24 is one of the 
numbers; what is the other? 

Tn how many days will a man walk from Dublin to 
Cork, 165 miles, walking at the rate of 15 miles a day? 


962. How should the young children be trained inthe use of slates? How 
arg junior divisions -gupodround tho black, boards ? 

o Jom Vnt kind of questions in addition should be given first? Gire an 
entane of a question und of the way itis worked, flow are quickness and 
jseouriicy, to be acquired ? 

‘964, Show the way to exercise children in mental addition ‘by a wrd. 
Write out such a card, and show its use. 

465, Give examples of addends which children are liable to put dows 
wrong. How manage number to bo “carried ?”” What words only should 
Yey repeat in adding ? Best test of correctness? 

FFF at should bo tho first exercise in subtraction? Example, Writ 
down an exercise containing the chief difficulties in subtraction, Write 
five exercises containing all the Giiliculties. Describe in words the chiet 
didliculties, 7 

#67. What is the chief difficulty in mu plication? Describe the two ways 
of world, an exercise when the multiplier contains ciphers: Advantages 
of cacl 

68. How begin short division? Best way to introduce long division? 
Jow uso iacl board? $ 

$00. How should pupils be made to divide by such a number as 1,100? 


to: A z 
Murate e far should division by factors be practised by children? Rula 


amainder, Illustrate proper, arrangement. | 
T _ Write out questions intended to show the children the nature of the 


‘eimple rules. A H 
toas ST ta number of questions to test thochildrenta ability to sak; 


enka tho four rules in the proper case. 


15 
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6. REDUCTION. 


373. Reduction should be introduced by examples 
of the simplest kind, which, for some time in the begin — 
ning, should be confined to a single denomination. How 
many shillings in £13? If the children haye been 
properly taught in the preceding rules, they will sea 
without difficulty that to answer this question they will 
have to multiply the 13 by 20 :—why ? Because there 
must be twenty times as many shillings as pounds, 
How many shillings in 204 pence? Here again thoy 
will see—or can be easily made to see—that 204 will 
haye to be divided by 12: because there mn be us 
many shillings in 204 pence as there are twel sin 
204. ur W 
When the children understand this, they should bee 
made to work on slates several examples like the pre- 
ceding, selected from various tables of weights and 
measures. 

At this stage they should be made to understand the 
meaning of the terms ‘Reduce? and “ Reduction.” 
This is the time also to define “ Reduction Descend- 
ing” and “ Reduction Ascending;” and to deduce 
and explain the rule—which must henceforward be 
kept continually before their minds—that Reduction 
Descending is done by multiplication, and Reduction 
Ascending by division: the multiplier or divisor being 
of course the number of the lower denomination con- 
tained in the higher. x 

374. Easy complex examples in both kinds of Re: 
duction may now be introduce@; but I will not enter 
minutely on this part of the subject, as it does not pre- 
Sent any difficulty. The following points however are 
yery important. In Reduction Descending, the children 
should be accustomed to state the rule for any of 
the tables after this manner :—nmultiply the hundreds 
hy 4 for quarters, and add in the quarters; multiply the 


quarters by 28 for pounds, and add in the pounds, 


y 
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They should also be able to answer the following 


questions in an exercise such as this: 


Ee CA 
15 13 7} 


O£ what denomination is the 313? What are the 
$13 shillings equal to? (£15 18s). The denomina- 
tion of 3,763? What are they equal to? (£15 18s. 7d.). 
The denomination of 15,055? What are 15,055 
farthings equal to? (The whole sum given— 
£15 18s. 73d.) 

So also in Reduction Ascending, they should be a2- 
customed to state the rule something in this way :— 
Divide the perches by 40—the quotient will be roods, 
the remainder perches; divide the roods by 4—the 
quotient will be acres, the remainder roods. And as 
in Reduction Descending they must be accustomed to 
answer questions like these :— 


°  Farthings. 
4)43074 
12)107684 
20)89,7—4 
44 I7 


Answ. £44 17s. 444, 
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How many pence in 43,074 farthings? How many 
shillings in 43,074 farthings ? (897 shillings, and 43d. 
over). How many pounds, shillings, and pence in 
43,074 farthings ? 


$73. Wow should reduction be infroduced? 
exerclsos. When and how would you expla 
duction,” ‘reduction descending,” "reduction ascending?” 

S74." When are complex examples introduced? What points aro neces- 
sary to be attended to in reduction nding? In reduction ascending ? 
Give examples and explanations in i ca point out in detail the 
questions the children should be Prepared to answer, 


Give specimens of initiatory 
‘in the terms “reduce,” * re- 


7 Derentars, 


375. Addition, subtraction, and multiplication of 
decimals are very easily managed: and no pupil will go 
Wrong in them who pays the slightest attention to his 
work. But in division the caso is different. Here the 
learner is liable to err in the placing of the decimal 
point in the quotient, which is the sole difficulty. 


Teach the rule according 
hont and there will be small 

(1.) Short division when 
number. 

(2.) Long division when the divisor is a whole 
umber, 

(3.) Division (whether long or short) when the 
divisor contains decimals, 

(4.) When the divisor contains a circulate. 


to the following arrange- 
chance of error :— 
the divisor is a whole 


Let the pupil master each of these before prozecding 
to the next, : 
376. In caso (1) there wil be no difficulty in al 
petite the decimal point in the quotient, if the 
Burés of the quotient are placed under the corres- 
ponding figures of the dividend, as in the following 
examples :— j 
11)76459 7)6-107 6):1671 À 
6:949 872 


“8724 “02725 
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377. Case (2) is difficult if the quotient be placed 
to the right of the dividend, as learners: usually place 
it. But it is as easy as the first if the quotient be 
placed over the dividend, so that the quotient figures 
stand directly above the corresponding figures of the 
dividend, as in the following examples. Observe, the 
only difficulty lies in the placing of the first figure of 
the quotient, which must be put directly over the last 
figure of the first partial dividend. These two examples 


require no further explanation. 


23'593 -000552 
daei E 
75)1769°S 47)°02597 
150 235 
269 247 
225 235 
445 120 
375 94 
700 26 
675 
250 
225 
25 


378, An exercise in case (8) is changed at once tg 


jn case (2), or one in ease (1); by this simple con- 
eed en gen the decimal point to the end of the 
divisor, which converts the divisor into awhole number: 
remore the decimal point in the dividend as many places 
to the right: then proceed with this new divisor and 


dividend, as in case (2), oF 85 in case (1). 


= 
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Only obserye this very necessary precaution :—take 
down at the start the original divisor and dividend— 
the divisor in its proper place on the left of the divi- 
dend. Let these stand without any alteration: 
and place under them the new divisor and dividend, on 
which you work. Thus, the work of dividing 7:6987 
by 87-01, and also the work of dividing 1-019 by 0176 
will stand as follows :— 


8701 7-6987 :0176 xX s 


-208 57:89 
3701)769-87 176)10190 
740 2 880 
29 670 1390 
29 608 1232 
ERNIE] 
62 1580 
1408 
1720 
1584 


379. In case (4), the best 
visor into a vulgar fraction. 
let the dividend stand in its dec 
by the divisor in its fractional 
dividend also into a fraction, 
of fractions, reducing the quotient if necessary to a 

decimal. But (a) is generally better than (b). 
Thus to divide 16:897 by 3:167. Here 3:167= 


lan is to convert the 
‘chen you can either (a), 
imal form, and divide it 
form; or (b) convert the 
and proceed as in division 
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$198; and the work of dividing 16:397 by 3456 or 
3198 will stand as follows :— 


16:397 
990 
1475780 
1475730 
8136)16233:030(5:176 
15680 
5530 
3136 
23943 
21952 
19910 
18816 
1094 


—— 


There is, properly speaking, a fifth case—when thero 
aro circulates in both divisor and diyidend—but it differs 
so little from the fourth case that I do not think it 
necessary to notice it here. 


875. Give the four headings under which division of decimals is to ba 


aught. Ñ 

ip Sire rule in case (1), and illustrate. Precaution hero in actual 
working ie 

$77. Give an example of case (2) (long division—divisor a whole number), 

and show the way towork it. The only difficulty ? 
478, How is case (3) to be worked? What particular precaution is neces- 
v? Give example and work it fully. 
79. Best plan to work exercises in case (4) (when divisor contains a 
circulate)? Give exampie and work it. State a fifth case. 


t 


= 
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8. WORKING Frou Carns, 


880, Thechicfobject which the teacher should aim at 
isto give the children accuracy and rapidity in simple and 
compound rules. Understand clearly that the improve- 


takes. Tn all lessons therefore deyoted to practilinl slate 
arithmetic, let the pupils be kept uninterrupi at 


moderately large sheet 
umber of exercises are 
S, which must be sufficiently largo 
, may be written 


and the answers (also numbered) 
the page of a little book. Ola arithmetical or spelling 


382. The pupils all begin to work at the samo- 


3 3 $; in every case the 

Copy the exercises on their slates, and fies e 

for the honour of working the gre i i 
e kiven time. When a pupil has 


ies at to the monitor or teacher, who, consulting 
© of answers  Peohp 
‘Wrong: a s, pronounces the word Right” or 


the i 
aie ld be mand a pees of the several pupils 


finished an exercise, 
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No pupil is allowed to pass over an 
exercise till he brings out the answer. 
When the time has expired, all cease at the same 
moment at a given signal; and the amount of each 
pupil’s work is summed up. 

383. There should be a variety of cards; for when 
they are few, the pupils get to know the answers. 
The exercises on a single card should all be of the same 
kind, and about the same in length and difficulty. 
There should be several with addition exercises both 
simple and compound, of different degrees of length to 
suit the different classes. There should be exercises in 
all the simple and compound rules, in reduction, in pro- 
portion, in practice, &e. 

384. Once the children come to be able to work 
the simple rules with moderate facility, they should 
begin this card work. The exercises should be so easy 
in relation to the class, that a considerable number may 
be worked within one half hour. If they be too long 
or difficult, the work goes on slowly, and the children 
lose all spirit and animation. The work may be occa- 
sionally varied by placing two classes opposite the same 
card to contend against each other; this, when properly 
managed, neyer fails to create a great amount of health- 
ful emulation.* ` 


880. On what does the improvement of the pupils in practical calculation 
within any given time depend? 

381. Desoribe a plan for supplying tho class with exercises by means of 
cards or sheets. 3 

882. Show how the pupils are to work through this, and how the marks 
fire recorded. If a pupil is wrong, what is to be done? 

883, Tow many cards should there be? Why so numerous? £ 

884. Of what degree of difficulty or length should theexercise be? Deseribo 


seyeral ways of working. 
s 


* A very useful and convenient mechanical arrangement 
for exercising all the classes from Third up, simultaneously, 
in Addition of Money, is described in the preface to the “ Civil 
Service Examination Papers,” by L. J. Ryan, Head Master 
of the Central Model Schools, Dublin, This is a very useful 
little book, containing a vast number of excellent miscellaneous 
exercises ; and every advanced pupil ought to hayeit for him- 
self and work through it. 
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9. ÅRITHMETIC IN Desks. 


385. In the time-tables of Chap. III., Part I., 
each division has generally got one desk lesson each 
day in arithmetic. For very young children—mere 
beginners—the proper employment during this time 
is learning to write figures. A black board is hung 
before them, with a line of figures neatly chalked on 
it; these they copy on their slates, filling up line after 
line, the monitor adopting the same precautions as to 
position, hold of pencil, and formation of figures, as at 
the ~rif*ng lesson. 

88¢ For those a little more advanced, who are 
able to work easy sums, a variety of exercises can be 
devised. One of the most obvious is copying down and 
working short sums, which haye been chalked by the 
monitor on the black board. Orlet them fill their slates 
with numbers, eyery one of which is greater or less 
than the one preceding, by a sommon difference, as 
described in Paragraph 344; this exercise must bo 
graduated in difficulty to suit the class, his will 
always be found an excellent exercise for yung chil- 
dren. See that they make the figures large and neat, 
and that they separate each number from those before 
and after by a distinct but not too broad an interval. 
Writing down tables is also a very useful exercise. _ 

387. But for those who can work eyen simplo 
addition with any degree of facility, as well as for all 
who are farther advanced, the best general employ- 
ment is working exercises from the books. For this 
purpose every pupil should be provided with an arithmetic 
of his own ; if this be not the case—if some be without 
hooks—the arithmetical work cannot be successful. 
Each works independently of all others, and where he 
ends to-day he begins to-morrow, thus adyancing 
through the book as far as he is able to go. When a 
child has finished an exercise, he holds up his hand as 
a signal, and the teacher or monitor in charge glances 
at the work, and pronounces it right or wrong. 
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$88. A child should never be allowed to 
look at the answer—or even glance at it how- 
ever hastily, till the sum is done: children who are let 
do this can never work sums independently, and will 
be pretty sure to fail at the examinations, where they 
are thrown completely on their own resources. 

389. The business of the person in charge is 
threefold : first, seeing that all the little students 
are constantly at work; secondly, examining the ex- 
ercises when finished ; and thirdly, assisting those who 
need it. 

It is not every pupil who fails in bringing out his 
answer that needs help; to understand this, observe 
that in working arithmetical exercises, pupils are 
liable to fall into two kinds of errors—errors of 
method and errors of calculation. If a child be ig- 
norant of the proper method of working a question, ha 
generally needs assistance; in this case show him the 
right way and then let him work it out for himself. 
But if he knows the right method and goes wrong in 
the calculation, he generally needs no assistance at all; 
he should be made to help himself. Difficulties of the 
former kind seldom occur; in nine cases out of ten, 
when a child fails, it arises from an error of calculation. 
Tf the pupils be allowed to have their own way they 
will call often enough for assistance. 

Many teachers act most injudiciously by looking oyer 
a wrong calculation to discover and point out to the 
pupil the exact place where he went wrong, and some 
even go so far as to take the slate in their own hands, 
and perform the entire work from the beginning, while 
fhe pupil looks on! All this is very injurious, for it 
fends directly to destroy the pupils sense of self- 
reliance. But if the teacher sees the child evidently 
weary he might give him a little help. 

390. The time-tables given in Chap. IT., Part T., 
generally afford two lessons on arithmetic per day, one 
at the circles, the other in the desks from books; this 
arrangement combines the advantages of both methods 


a 
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of teaching the subject, and at the same time counter- 
“acts their respective disadvantages. 

$91. Those that copy and write from dictation on 
paper, ùe., third class and all aboye, and the best of second, 
should use paper whien they are at arithmetic in 
desks. The observations made on this subject in Par. 
811 apply in full force here. If the teacher see fit, the 
pupils may be allowed to work the exercises insthe first 
instance on slates, from which they may copy them 
into their paper. 

392. Particular attention should be given to neat- 
ness and clearness of work. An almost universal fault 
of paper workers is too great a desire to economise 
space, as if paper were excessively expensive; the 
figures are small and closely packed together, and so 
many exercises are crushed into one page, that it pre- 
sents a confused mass of figures, which would strike 
you at first sight as being all one long operation. Bmt 

paper is now cheap enough, and the pupils should use 

plenty of it. The figures should be large and well 
formed; they should not be crowded one on another, 
but on the contrary, the work should be quite open. 
The lines should he drawn straight and without any 
ornamentation. The different exercises should be seps- 
rated one from another by a clear space; and the 
answer should be clearly written out after 
each, with the word “ Answer” before it, so as at once to 
catch the eye of the examiner :—“ Answer £3 14 6.” 
To ensure neatness each child should be furnished with 
a little ruler and a piece of blotter. h 


$85. How are very young children employed at arithmetic in desks? How 
Eppa, with exercises? 

986. Describe several kinds of desk exercises for your children. 

387. What is generally the best way of keeping the children who can 
Work easy sums employed? Show necessity of the children having books. 

398. Danger of allowing children to glance at answer while working? | 

389. Threefold business of person in charge In what case should a pupil 
Get assistance? In what case not! The two kinds of errors in working 
exercives? Mention some injurious practices as to giving assistance. 

300. Use of having both «-ilvor and a desk arithmetic lesson, 
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$91, When should the pupils begin to use paper at desk work? How far. 
may flates be used as a help? 

592. Mention a common fault of paper workers. Several precautions as 
to ar grinin in paper working? What should each child hare to ensure 
neatness 


10. THEORY OF ÅRIMHMETIC. 


393. Not many years ago it was a univyersal causo 
of complaint that arithmetic was taught too mechani- 
cally ; thaj with the finest opportunity, the minds of 
the children were neyer exercised in understanding the 
reason of the rules and processes. ‘The same complaint 
is still not unfrequently heard, and is often justified by 
the dry, dull, uninteresting way in which the children 
are taught this important branch. 

Toa moderate extent, and as far as the pupils are 
able to profit by and understand them, the different 
rulos and processes should be explained. The nature 
of our system of notation, the reason of “ carrying”? in 
addition, subtraction, and multiplication ; the reason of 
multiplying the second and third and dividing by the 
first in proportion ; the meaning of the different multi- 
plications, divisions, and taking of parts in practice; 
the nature of fractions, &e. &c.; these and many other 
matters, should in due time be explained to the pupils. 

394. But take care not to begin too early or at- 
tempt too much. What shall be said of a boy, who has 
heen apparently taught the reasons of all the ordinary 
processes, but who cannot, without repeated blunders 
add a short column of pounds, shillings, and pence, or 
work a common question in practice! And what 
estimate shall be formed of the teacher’s common sense 
who persists in giving long theoretical explanations to 
children who cannot tell you the sum of 25 and 8 with- 
out counting on their fingers ! y 

395. As for the assertion that a pupil must never 
loarn any rule or operation without fully understanding 
the reason of it, this is the dream of a mere theorist in 
the science of school teaching. Can any one for a 
moment suppose that a child of nine or ten is capable of 
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comprehending the reason of the process in long divi- 
sion, or of numerous other operations of a similar kind ? 
The attempt to make children understand the reason of 
every arithmetical process they are called on to perform, 
is absurd, like every other attempt to accomplis an. 
impossibility. It is mischieyous in its conseq 5, 
for besides puzzling, perplexing, and wearying the child 
to no purpose, it wastes the yaluable time might 
be profitably employed in exercising him.in simple, 
practical, and useful calculations. 

396. Teach principles and reasons as far as your 
own time and the intelligence of the children will 
permit, but at any ratemake the children good 
calculators. The teacher who accomplishes thus 5 
done his duty, even though his pupils be only 3 5 
fectly acquainted with what is called the an e of 
the different processes. 

Generally speaking, with the exception of the very 
easiest and simplest principles, the demonstrative parts 
of arithmetic should be deferred till the children are 
advanced. From an early period however they should 
be made familiar with, and should constantly use the 
most important technical terms, such as sum, product, re- 
mainder, quotient, &c. They should be accustomed to 
define and explain these terms, and to state verbally 
the mode of procedure in the different 
rules. The teacher will take care that these defini- 
tions and explanations be sufficiently simple for the 
children of the different classes; and he will make 


himself sure, by constant interrogation, that they | 


clearly understand them,* 
o 


* For plain demonstrations of the rules of arithmetic, ex- 
pressed in simple, intelligible language, the reader may consult 
“The Principles of Arithmetic,” hy Professor O'Sullivan, 
Ph.D, MRIA. And it would be hard to find anywhere a 
series of exercises and examination questions so exhaustive 
and so skilfully arranged as those contained in his succeeding 
work, “ The Practice of Arithmetic,” Parts I and IT. 
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393. How far should arithmetical rules and processes be explained to 
children? Mention some things that ought to be explained ; and some that 
ought not. 

404, At what stage should theory begin? Show the evil of too much 
theory and too little practice. Give an illustration. 

‘995, Must a pupil Imow the reason of every arithmetical’ rule he learns 
Show the evil of attempting this, 

300 As regards (1) principles, (2) caloulations, when may the teacher be 
said to have done his duty? In what classes should. the demonstrativa 
parts of arithmetic be introduced! Enumerate several of the principles that 
Tivancad pupils should be familiar with, 


CHAPTER VI. 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION. 


1. Two Onyrcrs IN Teacuina ANY SUBJECT. « 


397. We have commonly two objects in view in 
teaching any particular branch of school learning :— 
First, as an intellectual discipline, to exercise and 
strengthen the reasoning powers: Secondly “ith a 
more direct utilitarian object—that the pupils may know 
the subject and make practical use of it in after-life. 
We ought to endeavour so to teach the several subjects 
as to afford proper play to each of those two and keep 
them in just balance. We do wrong if we give either an 
undue predominance. 

398. In teaching grammar many fall into the error 
of dealing with it too exclusively as an abstract subject 
— a mere intellectual dumb-bell exercise, neglecting 
its practical applications. 

399. The practical use of English Grammar is two= 
fold : first, to help ‘he learner to understand the 
language in its highest literary forms; secondly, to 
enable him to write English correctly. It need 
hardly be said that these two objects are of the highest 
importance, and that both should be constantly kept in 
view in the teaching of grammar, 

4.00. For these two purposes only a yery. moderate 
amount of technical grammar is required, Tf the 


~ —s 
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pupils are taught to parse in the simple manner de- 
scribedin Paragraph 426 below, it will be quite sufficient. 
Parther on in this Chapter Suggestions are given how 
to carry out these two practical applications of grammar. 

897. What are tho two objects in view in teaching any brancht How 
Must these two be Tegulated t 

998, Prevailing error in teaching grammar. 

Top, geito the two-fold practical use of teaching English grammar, 

400, How much technical grammar is necessary for those two 


2. PARTS or SPEECH. 


401. Of all the ordinary subjects of the school Pro- 
gramme, grammar is the most difficult to be properly 
taught. In the others there is generally something fo 
catch the eye; but in grammar it is all pure mental 
work from the beginning. This is the reason that in 
this subject the children are so much inclined to guess; 
they resort to this easy and ready expedient rather than 
undergo the labour of thinking. 

Tf it be carelessly or unskilfully taught therefore so 
far ira), being a useful intellectual exercise, it may be, 

hn emg 7 y De; 
and often is in fact productive of more injury 
than benefit. The habit of guessing ig easily ac- 
quired and difficult to eradicate; and ifit be allowed in 
one subject, it will be imported more or less into all the 
others. 

402, The first instruction in grammar must be en- 
tirely oral, no text-books being used. The subject 
must be introduced very gradually; and it requires at 
the commencement much patience and judgment; Be- 
gin with the noun. “A noun is the name of a person, 


place, or thing : ”—this definition is sufficient, and is - 


quite intelligible. Explain that anoun is not the thing 
itself, but only its name: a desk is not a noun; but 
the word “desk” isa noun. When the little pupils 
have themselves given several examples, they may be 
put to search for nouns in their lesson, or in a passage 
Written on the black board, or in one of the adyanced 
First Book tablets, which is hung before the class. 
This is an exercise keenly relished by children; and if 
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is not particularly difficult, except in case of abstract 
nouns. ‘Time and practice only will enable the children 
to distinguish these; indeed when they are beginning 
the subject, it will be as well to pass over abstract 
nouns altogether. It will be better not to attempt any 
other part of speech till the children are thoroughly 
familiar with nouns. Indeed the same obseryation 
holds all through: let them be well grounded in one 
part of speech before they go tothe next. If the foun- 
dation is well laid there will be comparatively little 
trouble afterwards. 

403. The adjective comes next. The things signi- 
fied by nouns are of various kinds:—a fire may be 
bright, large, small, or smoky; a wall may be high, 
white, or straight. These words, bright, large, high, 
&e., that show what kind the things are, are adjectives. 
Get the children to instance a number of adjectives in 
connection with nouns: a green field, a new book, a 
fierce dog, &c. Here, as all through in grammar, the 
teacher should seldom ¢e// the children anything : nearly 
all should be drawn from them by questions. All 
this, it will be seen, is inductive teaching. 
(See Paragraph 147.) 

Here it will be better once for all to make the chil- 
dren know by heart the simplest technical definition :— 
“An adjective is a word that qualifies a noun,” which 
will answer very well for the junior classes. Take par- 
ticular care that they know perfectly the meaning of 
t qualify ;” ‘ qualifying a noun means showing what 
kind the thing is that the noun stands for.” 

The children are now exercised as before in searching 
through a passage for nouns and adjectives conjointly. 
Only the plainest examples should be selected; and the 
pupils should be called on for the reason of almost every 
answer. 

The article may come in either now or immediately 
after the noun. As there are only three little words, 
which are very easily taught, I do not think it neces- 
sary to give any suggestions regarding them. ii 
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404. “A verb is a word which denotes an action ;”” 
this is the only definition of a verb that little 
children who are beginning to learn grammar can be 
made to understand. After giving several examples, 
the teacher will get the children to enumerate various 
actions. What does a bird do? Flies—sings—swims. 
What part of speech is bird? Why? What part of 
speech is flies? Why ? (Because it denotes an action). 
What do you do in the playground? Run—jump— 
play. What part of speech is jump? 

So far the teaching is not difficult either for teacher 
or children, provided the nouns, adjectives, and verbs 
that are selected are of a very obyious kind; and this 
should be the case for a considerable time in the begin- 
ning. For example, such words as “dost,” “several,” 
«fnlness,” should be avoided or passed oyer till the 
little pupils haye become familiar with very plain 
cases. 

4.05. In the initiatory stages of grammatical instruc- 
tion, the lessons should be carried on in a great measure 
with black board andslates. The teacher writes 
on the black board, before the class, two or three simple 
sentences, such as, “The tall boy wrote a bad copy 
with blackink.” “The little dog laughed to see the 
sport, and the dish ran after the spoon.” 

In parsing these, the teacher will pass over those 
parts of speech that have not yet been taught. Ques- 
tion the children carefully on the individual words, and 
allow them moderate time to think. If the questioning 
be skilfully conducted, so as to draw out by gentle 
stages the full meaning of the passage, and the exact 
functions of each word, there will be little disposition to 
guess, But as a further precatition against guessing, 
each child should be allowed only one answer, whether 
Tight or wrong ; and the children should be generally 
required to give the reasons of their answers. What 
kind of a boy was this? (A tall boy.) What part of 
speech is tall? Why? (Because it shows what kind 
the boy was). r 
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j 406. After having gone overthe sentences somewhat 
in this manner, and made sure that each individual child 
‘| can name the parts of speech correctly, let the teacher 
cease his oral instruction, and direct the children to 
parse the same words on their slates ; and while they are 
working, the teacher ora monitor is inspecting them 
and making whatever remarks and corrections he thinks 
necessary. The children must of course be shown the 
proper arrangement for slate or paper parsing—the 
words to be parsed being written vertically along the 
left-hand margin. À 
407. This is perhaps as suitable a place as any other 
to explain that the same word may be a noun or a verb 
or an adjective according to the manner of using it. 
For instance, in “I can copy a song,” the word copy 
is a verb; while in ‘Your copy is good to-day,” itis 
anoun. ‘ Gold,” is usually a noun; but it is an ad- 
jective in the expression ‘‘a gold ring.” This import- 
ant point should be well illustrated by examples in the 
first instance, and should be often referred to afterwards. 
408. Up to this, only the noun, article, adjective, 
and verb have been taught. The other parts of speech 
must be introduced one by one; and each will be parsed 
in conjunction with those already known, after the 
manner pointed out aboye. In teaching pronouns the 
pupils should be required in every case to point out 
the nouns that the pronoun stands for. 
409. The slate and paper grammar exercises may 
be varied by the introduction of parsing in columns, 
after the manner recommended in Sulliyan’s Grammar.* 
Fach cliild rules his slate in vertical columns; at the 
head of the first he writes the word ‘‘Noun;” at the 
head of the next “ Verb;” and so on, to as many parts 
of speech as have been taught. They then go through 
the assigned sentence: such as, “‘ See where stands the 
cottage of the labourer, coyered with warm thatch.” 


€ The teacher will do well to read over carefully the whole 
article on the method of teaching this subject in Sulliyan’s 
Grammar, which is full of round sense. 


v 
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They write ‘‘see” in the verb column; ‘where” in 
the adyerb column, and so on, fill they have disposed 
of every word in the sentence. As long however as 
the pupils are weak, they should be got to parse the 
sentence orally from the black board, before being put to 
parse it in writing. 

410. When the pupils are beginning to be proficient 
in pointing out the parts of speech, they may be dre- 
quently exercised in parsing from one of the adyant 
first class tablets which is hung up before the class.” 
They may either parse the words as they occur, or they 
may be put to search through the lesson for nouns, ad- 
jectives, &c. This is almost as useful as the black board 
exercise; and it will be an agreeable variety, besides 
peing less troublesome. ‘They may also be got to parse 
from their open books; but at such an early stage, this 
is not so good a plan for general use as either of the two 
former. 

411. During the oral parsing lessons, keep con: 
tinually asking the children for the definitions of 

_ the several parts of speech; antl after each definition, 
Þe sure to ask the answerer to give an example—the 
best kind of example being a simple sentence framed 
or quoted by the child, containing the part of speech 
under consideration, which he points out. Thus “Give 
an example of an adjective”: to which the children 
answer (inventing the example himself), ‘My jacket 
is blue,” and points out the adjective. 

The parsing spoken of up to this is “ simple parsing,” 
that is, merely naming the parts of speech. 

401. Why is grammar the most difficult subject to be taught? Why ora 
chiliren eo much inclined to guess in grayamar? What is the result it 
grammar be unskilfully taught? 

402, How is grammar begun? By what exercise would you make the 
p pils know the noun? How long do they continue at one part of speoch 

fore going to another? ie 

408, Haw would you teach the adjective? Best definition for children P 
How would you exercise them in noun and adjective combined? 

404. Best definition of a verb for beginners? Show how you begin to 
teach the verb. Examples of verbs to be avoided. 

405. Which would you use in the beginning—books, black board, or 


slates? Show how black board is used. Rate of questioning Why this 
rate? How prevent guessing? 
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oe ee use would you make of slate work after the oral Jesson in parts 
of specc] 

407. How manage those words that are different parts of speech in 
different situations? 
_ 408, Show how you introduce other parts of speech. Precaution in teach- 
ing pronouns? 

409, Show how parsing in columns is carried on. 

410. What nse would you make o; st Book tablets at this stage? 

„411; During the oral parsing lesson what practice is necessary us to defl- 
nitions? How would you make children illustrate ? 


8. PARTS or SPEECH AND INFLECTIONS, 


412. As long as the pupils are learning simple 
parsing text-books need not be used. The pupils of 
the fourth class—who are required to know, along with 
the parts of speech, the gender, number, and cases of 
nouns and pronouns, the comparison of adjectives, and 
the moods, tenses, &c., of yerbs—may be provided with 
text-books; and they will commit to memory certain 
portions of etymology as a part of their home lessons : 
the orthography and syntax of the text-book may at 
the present stage be omitted altogether. ‘The portions 
to be committed should be selected with care, and only 
from the large type. The lessons should be short; and 
everything should be passed over which the teacher 
may think unnecessary or hard to understand. 

The use of the text-book in fourth class is partly to 
assist the pupils in giving correct definitions, partly as 
a preparation for a higher class:—for the amount of 
grammatical knowledge required in this class the teacher 
must depend chiefly on oral teaching. 

413. For fifth class pupils the text-book course 
will be considerably more extended; but the teacher 
must ayoid the common error of forcing the children to 
commit to memory too many rules, notes, lists, and dis- 
tinctions. Let them get those portions only that are 
often applied. It will be better for the teacher to 
determine, once for all, what parts of the text-book are 
to be committed to memory by the fourth class, what 
parts by the fifth, and what by the sixth, marking them 
in a book kept by himself; and afterwards to take this 
as his guide in setting forth the home lessons, If 


. 
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necessary, explain to the class each day in school the 
home lesson for the next day, so as to make sure that 
the pupils thoroughly understand it; and when under 
their home lesson examination, oblige them to repeat 
the text plainly, deliberately, and with perfect correct- 
ness. 

414. To teach young pupils of any class, whether 
third, fourth, or fifth, to refer any word to its proper 
part of speech, is a much longer and harder task than 
an inexperienced teacher would imagine; and every 
legitimate expedient must be resorted to in onder to 
accomplish it. There are certain grammatical groups 
which consist of only a few words, and which are 
always given in lists in the Grammars. The children 
should get these lists by heart. The principal 
are, articles, auxiliary verbs, and the various kinds of 
pronouns and adjective pronouns; to which some would 
add prepositions and conjunctions. 

These they will of course get off as home lessons; 
but they should be continually exercised in repeating 
them at the regular grammar lessons. In nearly all 
eases when one occurs, the pupils should be asked to 
repeat the whole list. For imstance, the pupil meets 
the word “‘ every,” and says, “ a distributive pronoun ;” 
when the teacher steps in with, “Name the distribu- 
tive adjective pronouns.” 

415. It is to be observed that as regards most of 
these parts of speech, when the parser meets with one 
of them, he recognises it, not so much from its gram- 
matical force in the sentence, or from the definition, as 
simply because it is one of a well-known list of words; 
and this is quite legitimate. TIe more perfectly there- 
fore the pupils get off those lists, the more readily will 
‘hey recognise the individual words. In the advanced 
classes however the pupils must be made to under- 
stand thoroughly why it is called a distributive adjective 
pronoun, i.e., why the word ‘‘adjective” is applied to 
the adjective pronouns, and why four of them are called 
“ distributive ;” and not only to understand it, but be 
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able also to explain it intelligently them- 
selves. And so of other parts of speech of a similar 
kind. In these explanations the text-book definitions 
will of course be used. 

416. Teach the inflections inductively (pages 
88, 89), i.e draw from the children by particular 
examples how the inflections are formed, and then state 
the gencral rule. Thus we say ons gate: if there were 
a number of them, such as three, we should say three 
? So also one cow: three ? Teacher then 
tells the children—if there be only one gate we call the 
noun singular—gate: if more than one, plural—gates. 
How did we make the plural from the singular? By 
adding s. The teacher then tells them it is so with 
most nouns. How is the plural of nouns formed? By 
adding s. ‘Then call for many examples. And lastly 
direct their attention to irregular nouns—yo0s, 
man, child. 

417. When the inflections haye been explained the 

upils get them off as home lessons; but they must 
get continual practice in repeating them at the gram- 
mar lessons. ‘The pupil suppose meets with tho 
word lion; the teacher asks him to decline it; and the 
Jearner goes on :—‘* Nominative lion, poss sive lion’s,”” 
Qo. Take great care that they know the position of 
the apostrophe, both in the singular and in the plural. 
‘After a child has given the three cases of Zion, let him 
frame three short sentences containing them :—Tho 
lion roared; that is a lion’s mane; the men chased the 
lion. And Jet them illustrate the variations of other 
parts of speech similarly. Z/is isa most valuable exercise, 
‘and will well repay the expenditure of time. 

Tt should be an easy matter to teach the declensions, 
when it is considered that all nouns are declined alike ; 
and that of the pronouns, there are only five personal 
and two relative to be declined. Yet you will often 
mect with fourth and fifth class pupils unable to decline 
“7 ;” and it is astonishing how many fail to decline 
the relatives “who” and “ whic’ ”—especially the 
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latter. All this feebleness arises from want of prac- 
tice. 

418. Make the pupils give the “principal 
parts” of almost every verb they meet with; that 
is, the present tense, the past tense, and the perfect 
participle. They must be made familiar with the ordi- 


nary conjugation by constant practice; but it will be 


better not to ask them to go through more than one 
tense at atime, viz., whatever tense, whether simple or 
compound, they happen to meet with. For instance, a 
pupil in parsing meets with “knew,” and when asked 
to conjugate it he goes on, ‘I knew, thou knewest,” 
&c., through the three forms singular and the three 
plural; or he comes to the compound yerb ‘should 
wish,” and conjugates it by the teacher’s directions, “I 
should wish, thou shouldst wish,” &c. 

419. Although the fourth class children are not 
required to know syntax, yet it will be better to make 
them acquainted with the goyernment of nouns and 
pronouns by transitive yerbs and by prepositions; and 
the fifth class pupils should of course be thoroughly 
well grounded in this part of syntax. 


412, At what stage are the children to use text-books? What portions 


do they commit to memory! ‘The two-fold use of text-book in fourth 
class? 


413. What special error as to committing text to memory is to be 
Avoided in fifth class? What portions should they get off! Mow do you 
sreat the grammar home-lesson for noxt day? 

414, How are those grammatical groups which consist of only a few 
words to be treated? Mention the principal groups. How are these con- 
firmed on the children’s memory? - 

415. How does the pupil recognise a word be.onging to one of theso 
groups? What else should be required of the advanced classes ? 

436, Best way to teach inflections? Giye an illustration of , teaching 
inflections inductively? peal th 

417. How is pupil's knowledge of the inflections to be kept up? Give 
example, Illustrate the deficiencies of pupils on these: give test words. 

418. How do you treat the “ principal pera” of verbs? How much ordi- 
nary conjugation should a child be asked to go through at a time? 

419. How far should fourth class know syntax? Fifth class? 


4. PARSING. 


420. A knowledge of English Grammar, that is, 
such a knowledge as the senior classes of national 


ee a ae 
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schools are expected to acquire, includes among other 
things the ability to name the parts of speech in any 
passage, to distinguish and name the various etymolo- 
gical accidents, and to point out the syntactical relations 
of the words. This is chiefly accomplished in schools 
by the practice of parsing, upon which I wish to make 
some observations. 

421. In Sulliyan’s Grammar parsing is distinguished 
into simple parsing, etymological parsing, and syntac- 
tical parsing. Simple parsing consists in merely naming 
the parts of speech; etymological parsing, in naming 
the parts of speech and giving their etymological acci- 
dents; and syntactical parsing, in naming the parts of 
speech, giving their etymological accidents, and point- 
ing out the syntactical relations of the words. The 
following is a specimen of syntactical or complete 
parsing as i practised in schools ;— 


The, The definite article particularising the noun 
‘man. 

Man, A noun, common, third person, singular num- 
her, masculine gender, nominative case to the 
verb ‘did.’ 

Who, A relative pronoun, having for its antecedent 


‘man,’ third person, singular number, nomi- 
native case to the verb ‘approached.’ 

Now, An adverb of time referring to the verb fap- 
proached,’ 

Approached, A verb, regular, intransitive, indicative mood, 
imperfect tense, third person, singular num- 
ber, agreeing with its nominative case ‘who,’ 


Holding, The imperfect participle of the transitive verk 
‘to hold,’ referring to ‘man.’ 

A, ‘The indéinite article pointing out ‘book.’ _ 

Largo, An adjective, positive degree, referring to the 
noun “book. 

Book, A noun, common, third person, singular num- 


bjective case, governed by the transitive 


articiple ‘holding,’ 
Tn, A preposition goyerning ‘hand.’ 
His, A possessive adjective pronoun, referring to 


‘hand? 
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A noun, common, third person, singular num- 
her, objective case, governed by the preposi- 
tion ‘in? 

Did, A verb, irregular, transitive, indicative mood, 
imperfect tense, third person, singular num- 
ber, agreeing with its nominatiye case ‘man,’ 

What, A compound relative, equivalent to ‘the thing 

which ;’ the antecedent part, objective ens, 

governed by the yerb ‘did; the relative part, 
objective case, governed by the yerb ‘ré- 


quired.’ 

T A personal pronoun, first person, singular 
number, nominative case to the verb ‘re- 
quired.’ 

Required, A verb, regular, transitive, indicative mood, 


imperfect tense, first person, singular num- 
ber, agreeing with its nominative ‘I, 


422. Tt appears to me very objectionable that the 
pupils should be obliged to go through the whole of 
this cumbersome process at ali their oral parsing exer- 
cises. The practice is attended with great loss of time, 
and harasses both pupils and teacher, especially the 
former, with a needless amount of trouble and per- 
plexity, for which there is no adequate return. 

What makes matters worse; the pupils are often 
put parsing in this way before they are well grounded 
in simple parsing; the effect of which is, that after the 
teacher has been at infinite pains to make them perfect 
in fecognising the numerous inflections and syntactical 
relations, they often remind him of the weakness of his 
foundations by missing the simple parts of speech. If 
the teacher wishes his pupils to be able to parse syntac- 
tically, let them therefore be well grounded in simple 
parsing in the first instance; in other words, let them 
be taught to recognise the parts of speech without hesi- 
tation, If this be not done, failure in syntactical 
parsing is certain. The way to do so is shown in 
Paragraph 425. À 

423. Syntactical parsing when skilfully taught is 
a good mental exercise, and of course it gives the 
children some knowlege of the structure of the language. 
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But it is of little practical use: it gives the children no 
aid in understanding English in its more difficult forms, 
and it does not help them to write the language cor- 
rectly. 

424, This is the precise point in the teaching of 
grammar where many teacherserr. They spend nearly 
fhe whole time in teaching syntactical parsing, and take 
no steps to turn the grammatical knowledge of the 
children to practical account. 

4:25, The course I recommend the teacher to adopt 
is this:—1. At all parsing lessons of whatever kind, let 
the passage be explained in the first instance in the 
manner described in Par. 427. 2. At some of the par- 
sing exercises for the senior classes—say every alternate 
Jesson—let simple parsing be combined with what is 
added on in syntactical parsing, and let the etymological 
accidents be omitted‘altogether; that is to say, let the 
pupil, as he comes to each word, do nothing more than 
name the part of speech, and point out the other word 
jn the sentence with which the word he is parsing is 
syntactically connected. Moreover, the syntactical part 
should be despatched in very brief terms. 3. At the 
other parsing lessons let the pupils go through the whole 
routine of syntactical parsing, as exemplified at Par. 
421, 4. Have written parsing exercises, 
both in school and as home lessons, in which the 
pupils are to parse every word with entire fulness. 

In order to be understood quite clearly, I here give 
a specimen of this short way ofjparsing :— 


The, (Pass over the articles altogether). 

Man, A noun; nominative to ‘did? ay. 

Who, A relative pronoun,standing for man, nominativo 
to ‘approached.’ 

Now, An adyerb, referring to ‘ approached,’ 

Approached, A verb, its nominative ‘who.’ 

Holding, An imperfect participle, referring to ‘man.’ 

Large, ‘An adjective, referring to “ book.’ 

Book, ‘A noun, objective, governed by ‘holding.’ 

In, A preposition, 


His, A possessive pronoun, referring to Shand." 
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JTand, A noun, objective, governed by ‘in.’ 

Did. A verb, having for nominative ‘man.’ 

What, A compound relative. 


if, A personal pronoun, nominative to ‘required.’ 
Required, A verb, agreeing with ‘I.’ 


By adopting this simple and expeditious plan of 
parsing, a large quantity of prose or poetry will be got 
through—a thing very desirable—and simple parsing 
will be thoroughly mastered, leaving still sufficient 
time to attend to other important matters which I shall 
refer to presently. 

426. It is of course necessary that the pupili 
be able to recognise with the utmost facility 
all the etymological variations of the seyeral words, 
his will be best secured by frequent questioning 
om the part of the teacher, in conjunction with the 
written exercises and parsing lessons above spoken of, 

For instance, when a pupil has parsed his sentence 
after the manner just shown, the teacher may question 
all round on any of the words he wishes to select :— 
What number is ‘man’? What case? Decline it. 
What is the antecedent of ‘ who’? Decline ‘who.’ Of 
what number and person is it? Quote the rule of 
syntax. Whatisa relative pronoun 2? Why is it called 
relative? Is ‘did’ transitive or intransitive? How 
do you know? Where is the object? What is the 
number and person of ‘did’? Quote the rule of syntax. 
What is ‘what’ equivalent to here? What is the case 
ofthe antecedent part? Of the relative part? 

It will not be necessary that every sentence parsed 
should be questioned on in this zay; but the thing 
should be often done ; and the pupils should be required 
to give definitions, rules, and authorities, in the words 
of fhe text-book. In this manner the whole of etymo- 
logy and syntax will be questioned on, from time to 
time; and the pupils’ knowledge of them will be main- 
tained in a most effectual way, because each rule and 
definition is actually applied to a case in point. 
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427. At the grammar lessons for the senior classes, 
the passage selected for parsing should be one presenting 
some degree of difficulty; the Reading Books afford 
ample materials of this kind. The yery first thing to 
be done—whether the parsing is to be simple, as de- 
scribed in Par. 425, or syntactical as shown in Par. 421— 
is to haye the general meaning of the whole passage 
explained, which is very often a far harder task than 
the mere parsing: without this there can be no correct 
parsing of any kind. Sometimes the words will have 
to be transposed, or a few words may haye to be in- 
serted; sometimes the meanings of individual words 
haye to be brought out; and not unfrequently, where 
the words are quite simple and the order natural, still 
the meaning is obscure, and will require elucidation. 
All this should be done as far as possible by the 
pupils, led on by the teacher’s questions. In these 
explanations the technical terms of grammar may be 
employed, so far as they are found useful, and so far as 
the children understand them. 

It will be observed that these explanations resemble 
those given in connection with the reading lessons, dif- 
fering from them however in being more technical. 
The two sorts of explanation in fact in a considerable 
degree approach and assist each other :— 

428. Take the following three passages as speci- 
mens :— 

“ Pair as the glittering waters, 
Thy emerald banks that lave, 


r To me thy graceful daughters ; 
Thy generous sons as braye.” 

“ Heaven from all creatures hides the book of fate, 
All but the page prescribed, their present state ; 
From brates what men, from men what spirits know. 
Or who could suffer being here below!” 


* Can storied urn or animated bust 
Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath ? 
Can honour’s voice provoke the silent dust ? 
Or flattery soothe the dull cold ear of death?” 


= 
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In the first of these, little more is wanting than the 
arrangement of the words in their natural order, which 
will make the whole thing perfectly plain:—‘* To me 
thy graceful daughters are (as) fair as the glittering 
waters that lave thy emerald banks: thy generous 
sons (are) as brave (as thy daughters are fair).” An 
injudicious teacher will cut the matter short by doing 
this himself; but the teacher that knows his business 
will lead the pupils to do it, helping them gently where 
they fail. 

In the second passage, the indiyidual words are all 
yery simple; but how few pupils there are who, com- 
ing on it for the first time, can dig out the full sense 
without the teacher’s aid. 

The third is a good example of a passage whose 
grammatical structure is yery obyious, but whose mean- 
ing will be obscure to most pupils. The teacher 
will bave to explain several individual words ( ‘urn,’ 
‘storied urn,’ ‘bust,’ ‘animated bust’), and after this 
the drift and force of the whole stanza. 

429. The grammatical structure in this last passage 
is as I have said quite plain; so that a pupil may parse 
it all through yery satisfactorily, and yet may haye only 
a yery shadowy perception of what it is all about. Tt 
is hardly necessary to say that such a practice as this 

«yery mischieyous. It trains the pupils to the habit 
of reading over contentedly, and examining with ap- 
parent minuteness, what in reality they do not under- 
stand at all; of substituting mere technicality for sense. 

430. It will be seen that the plan of parsing here 
sketched out, tends directly towards one of the two ob- 
jects we ought to haye in view in teaching grammar :— 
to teach the pupils to understand the higher forms of 
the language. 

431. When a passage has been parsed orally, it will 
be found a yery useful exercise to make the children 
parse the same passage afterwards as a written exercise, 
either at one of the school desk-lessons, or as a home 
lesson for next day. Let the teacher be assured that 


g 
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there is no method more effectual for teaching the 
pupils to parse accurately than that here recommended 
~ getting them first to parse passages orally, 
till they know them quite well, and immediately or soon 
afterwards, putting them to parse the same 
passages in writing. 

432, There are certain difficult forms of expression 
often met with, which most pupils fail to parse unless 
they are thoroughly familiar with them. ‘To this class 
belong many interrogative sentences, and also many 
phrases in which a relative pronoun occurs, especially the 
compound relative ‘what.’ I strongly advise the ~ 
teacher to make a collection of such forms, 
and hang them up, written out in a bold hand on 
a card, and to keep his advanced pupils familiar with 
them by haying them parsed occasionally. There are 
plenty such to be found in the Reading Books. They 
might be written on the black board occasionally and 
parsed in yiew of the whole class. 

I giye here a few examples, which the teacher can 
add to at pleasure :— 


‘* All seems infected that the infected spy, 
As all seems yellow to the jaundiced eye.” 


“ Friend of my life which did not you prolong, 
The world had wanted many an idle song.” 


“Some islands which our ships have visited produce no iron.” 
“Read this book that I make you a present of.” 
“Who dainties love shall beggars prove.” 


“None can the fate of Providence foresee, 
Or what his own catastrophe may be.” 


“£ Whatever you do, do quickly.” 

“What I am most particular about is the style.” 
« What remains is quite sufficient.” 

‘ Get what you can and what you get hold.” 


“Whatever brawls disturb the street, 
There should be peace at home.” 


A 
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“t One truth is clear, whatever is, is right.” 
“Buy not what thou hast no need of.” 


** What time the pea puts on the bloom, 
‘Thou fliest the voca yale.” 


What if the foot, ordained the dust to tread, 
Or hand, to toil, aspired to be the head?” 


“Let us now speak of Addison, whom I consider the most 
graceful writer in the language,” 


‘* Let us now speak of Addison, who, I consider, is the most 
graceful writer in the language.” 


“They intended that hill to be their resting-place.”* 
“T always believed him to be, what I now know for a cer- 
tainty that he is, a good man,” 
“Oh Lit is pleasant with a heart at ease, 
To make the shifting clouds be what you please.” 
“ There be some sports are painful, and their labour delight 
in them sets off.” 
“Th lonely dale, fast by a river’s side, 
With woody hill o’er hill mona round, 
A most enchanting wizard did al bide, 
Than whom a fiend more fell is nowhere found.” 


This is the proper place to remark that much of the 
success in the teaching of formal Grammar depends on the 
text-book adopted in the school. The teacher will find 
Edwardes’ Grammar yery simple and clear : the text con- 
tains everything needed, andis not encumbered with un- 
necessary matter; and the type is well arranged, s0 ag 
to aid the teacher in assigning home lessons, ~" 


— vu 


rave a broad view of the knowledge of grammar required of senior 
Ny. 


421. What are the three kinds of parsing? Define each. 

422. What is the evil of keeping pupils continually at syntactical parsing? 
Best of a neglect of simple parsing? Whut is the necessary preliminary 
to tho miocessful teaching of syntactical parsing? 

423, State the use of syntactical parsing? How does it fall short in 
practical uie? 
nee Show the error of some teachers in connection with syntactical par- 
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425. Give fully under four heads the arrangement recommended for the 
parsing lessons. Show how to combine simple with syntactical pursing, 
Give a specimen. Advantage of this? 

420. Best way to confirm children in a knowledge of etymological variz 
ations? Give a ppectmen of the sort of questioning to be carried on. How 
Often should this be done? 

427, What sort of passage shonld be selected for senior parsing? What is 
first to bedone? By what means isthe sense tobe brought out? By whom 
isit to be brought out? How far are the technical terms of grammar to be 
used in these c:planations? In what respect docs this grammatical ex- 
planation differ from that at reading lesson ? 

428, What are tho three specimen passages given in text? ( ve a 
specimen of a passage where the words are simple and the senseo ure. 
Give mother, easy to be parsed but hard to understand. 

429. Show the cvilof thehabit of parsing without understanding tho s.nse, 

480, Show that the simple parsing here recommended tends to a practical 
object. 

451, Show how a passage parsed orally isto be made use of as a written 
exercise, Use of this? é ; 

432. How do you treat dificult types of expression? Write out from 
memory as many as you can of the difficult sentences given in text. How 
keep these before the children ? 


5. Exc. Ism COMPOSITION. 


433. The process of teaching children to write tha 
English language may be roughly divided into four 
successive stages:— 

1. Penmanship. 

2. Copying or transcription. 

3. Dictation and writing pieces from memory. 

4. Original composition with the necessary amount 
of grammar. 

he first three, together with technical grammat 
have been treated of; it now remains to deal with com- 
position, the highest and most important of 


sivOno chief aim in teaching grammar should be to help 
she pupils to express their thoughts correctly in Eng- 
lish, which is to be stained only by giving them suf- 
ficient practice in composition exercises. 

4:34: Many teachers have an exaggerated idea of 
the difficulty of teaching English composition. In 
the highest sense of the term indeed composition is 
truly difficult, and can only be mastered by a matura 
intellect, and after long practice. But this view of the 
subject is altogether left out of the question here. The 

17 
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ability to write a common letter or a short simple essay 
ou some familiar subject, in plain language, with cor- 
rect spelling, fairly punctuated, and free from at least 
obvious grammatical errors, thisis all that can in general 
be attempted or expected in ordinary national or inter- 
mediate schools. This amount of proficiency is of the 
highest importance; and it requires only moderate at- 
tention and practice to impart it to the advanced pupils 
of any primary school. 


435, Children should be accustomed very often to _ 


express their thoughts on paper. A considerable part 
of the home lessons might be examined in writing, in| 
which case slates may be generally used. But besides 
this, the pupils, as recommended at the end of Chapter} 
IX., Part II., should be subjected at stated times to, 
written examinations on some part of their programme 
—it may be arithmetic, geography, grammar, reading 
lesson, or any other subject the teacher may wish to 
select. 

Tn these formal examinations all the pupils should 
use paper. From the lower classes the teacher cannot 
expect much accuracy or neatness; but even though 


they make only very rude attempts, they will gradu- j 


ally acquire facility and confidence in expressing in 
writing what they have to say, and this is the very 
point that it is important to attain. The pupils of the 
fourth and fifth classes should, in a reasonable degree, 
and as far as their knowledge goes, be made to attend 
to the arrangement, the spelling, the capital letters, 
and at least the commas and full stops. _ i ` 
436. Regular exercises in composition might*begt 
with the pupils of fourth class, ang may be carried on 
once a week at the time for dictation. The exercises 
may be of various kinds: it 
short letters. The very first thing to be done is to 
teach the children the form in which a letter is to be 
written, that is, how it is to be begun and ended 
They will have fo be instructed on the simplest details. 
Show them, inthe fint place, where to put the resi- 


A 


one of the best is wnting - 
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dence of the writer, and the date of the letter. Teach 
them, next, the way to begin, according to the degree 
of acquaintance or other circumstances ; in other words, 
whether the person written to is addressed “Sin” 
“Dear Sir,” “My Dear Sir,” “Dear Tom,” ‘ Rey. 
Sir,” &e. 

In the same way they must be shown the proper 
form of ending; that is, under what circumstances, re- 
spectively, they are to write the different terminations, 
“T am, Sir, Your obedient servant,” “Yours yery 
truly,” “I remain, Dear Lom, yours very faithfully,” 
&c. It will be necessary to show them where to place 
the “Sir,” or ‘ Dear Sir,” and the exact place for the 
name of the writer, and for that of the person to whom 
the letter is written. 

437. When these mechanical details haye been 
mastered, the next thing is the letter itself. The 
teacher must propose some very short and simple sut- 
ject, some homely familiar little matter, that can be 
despatched in a sentence or two. For example, let 
them write to the teacher to ask the loan of some book, 
to explain the cause of absence from school, to request 
half a holiday, &e.—or to a grocer requesting him to 
giye ‘ bearer” certain specified articles—or to a com- 
panion, giving him an account of a change of residence, 
and inviting him to come on a visit, &c. All these, it 
may be remarked, should be written on paper; the leaf 
of à copy-book may be used, folded to represent a sheet 
of notepaper. But the advanced classes should ovca- 
sionally use real notepaper and enyelopes, and then they 
should obserye all the formalities of letter writing, in- 
cluding of course the folding and the superscription on 
the envelope. 

When they are able to write little letters such as I 
have described, they might be given exercises some- 
what longer and more difficult. Let them for example 
write out from mémory, in their own words, the sub- 
stance of one of the lessons, or some short lively story, 
read once or twice for them. Or let them give an 
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account of any occurrence—a fire, a hunt, a runaway 
horse, a journey, an excursion, &c. Or what is more 
interesting still, let them write descriptions of note- 
sworthy things in their own neighbourhood, such as 
ruins, old forts, residences, legends, lakes, hills, battle 
sites, and so forth. 

438. They should not be required to write essays 
on abstract subjects, such as Temperance, Devel 


Avarice. ‘This is one of the most difficult of all kinds 


of exercises in composition, and there are thousands o: 
people who can express themselves in writing with suf- 
ficient fulness and correctness on all necessary ocen- 
sions, but who would find the greatest difficulty in 
putting together even a few sentences on such subjects 
as these. 

439. In all these exercises, the chief difficulty with 
beginners is not so much to get them to write correctly, 
as to induce them to write at all, They write a word 
or two, erase and hesitate ; they are too particular, imn- 
gining that an exercise in composition must be some- 
thing yery elaborate and perfect, and if left to them- 
selves, many will not be able to get through a single 
sentence during the whole time. Let them be encour- 
aged therefore to write very fully, to write without 
hesitation the first words they happen to think of, to 
write anything at all provided they fill up the 

age. 
p Ta the beginning they will often write sad stuff; but 
nevertheless let them not be criticised for some time, 
till they get a little confidence and freedom. When 
the teacher finds that they are beginning to attain 
these, then let him gradually enfer on the- work of 
correction. Aboye all, let the learners not be turned 
into ridicule, or laughed at, or abused, if they write 
nonsense: this is the sure way to destroy all pro- 

ess. 

440, The teacher must discourage all attempts at 
big words or high-flown language. The plainest and 
simplest language—provided it does not descend to 
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meanness or yulgarity—is always the best, and the 
pupils should therefore be encouraged to employ the 
simple words and phrases in common use, which are 
always clearly understood. 

441. Punctuation is best learned by ear, after some 
experience and attention; and one of the means of 
teaching it is to make the pupils punctuate with soru- 
pulous correctness all their copying exercises. ‘They 
should also place the stops to the best of their ability, 
when writing passages from memory, the teacher cor- 
recting them where they are obyiously in error. But 
remark, it is only the palpable errors that should be 
noticed: if a pupil make a fair attempt it will be 
better not to make corrections; for here, as in many 
other cases, over nicety often does more harm than 
good. 

The teacher must content himself in the commence- 
ment, and for a considerable time after, with the 
period, comma, and note of interrogation. When he 
finds the pupils able to manage these he might intra- 
duce the semicolon: the colon need not be taught till 
the pupils are well advanced. 

442, It will be found a great help to composition 
to exercise the children in making connected statements 
orally. Thus at the end of some lesson you call on @ 
child to give verbally in a connected form the substance 
of the lesson. Or haying secured attention you tell m 
short anecdote, and then select twoor three of the chil- 
dren in succession to tell it in their own words. After 
this they may be sent to the desks to write it, or it 
might be made a home exercise. 

When this exei.ise is first introduced the children 
will be shy, and it will be necessary to help them; but 
they will rapidly gain confidence and facility, and will 
soon need no help. This is a most valuable exercise in 
language. 

443. When a subject is proposed for a composition 
exercise, the teacher will find this a good plan. Let 
the pupils in the first instance, write it during the time 
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for dictation, and let the teacher, walking among them, 
make any obseryations, corrections, or additions, he 
thinks necessary. Let them be required to bring’ the 
same exercise written on paper next day, as one of 
their home lessons; they will of course be expected to 
attend to all the remarks and corrections previousl; 
made by the teacher. ‘The teacher reads them all nee 
evening after school, and corrects them carefully in red 
ink or penoil. Next day they are returned corrected to 
pte eo who ite en home, and bring them the 
a; er, correctly and neatly transcri i 

«kept for this Foti purpose. ef ribed nip ioa 


433. What are the four stages of teachin; Narni 
of the two main objects of teaching a ng to ale aaae AEn S 


tained! T 
434. What amount of proficiency in composition is to be expected in cles 


EGEA wae A i 
45. State the several ways in which childre: 
write their thoughts, ? : hi ildren are to be accustomed to 
36, When should regular composition begi i $ 
Gee Naud eon a A EE, 
children nust | pot E Jarring A ous directiona 
437. at kind of subjects should be pro: teg 
tion other exercises in composition; proposed?! Give examples. Men- 
Te What kind of subjects should not be propos : 5 
439, What is the chief diiculty with prvposed to children th BY RAR] 
of their hesitation How should they be encouraged? Whi ing? Causes 
of thieir esti bo begun 1 Precautions in the beginning? thoron 
Eat kind of language should be encouraged? Di 
Ao. What Wine ct sation best learned 7 Stops tole ATSE HEALT 
4a. Show how to exercise children in oral composition. Wh T 
to bo used in the beginning + What stops are 


? 
443. When a subject is proposed ise i ss 
tho best plan? proposed for an exercise in composition, what is 


CHAPTER VII. j 
GEOGRAPHY. 


1. Finsr Norions or Grocrarny: Finsr Map 


444., In geography, as in other subjec i 
dren should proceed front the EROE TOn kaa 
kaown: in other words, they should begin at the 
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home which they all know well, and proceed to dis- 
tricts and countries gradually more and more distant. 

445. Begin by directing attention to the features of 
the district round the school—the hill, the stream, the 
lake, the valley, the plain. Make the children per- 
fectly acquainted with the four cardinal points, begin- 
ning with the south where the sunis at 12 o'clock in 
the day; and make them tell fhe directions of several 
important features:—that hill lies to the south of the 
school, this grove to the north, such a man’s farm lies 
west, &. In all this the children will take a lively 
interest, as they are well acquainted with every feature 
mentioned. _ 

446. The children must then be made to under- 
stand what a map is. For this purpose the best plan 
is to use a rough map of the townland or the 
immediate locality in which the school is situated, 
which any teacher can make for himself. It may be 
drawn temporarily on the black board for the lesson in 
hand; but it is far better to draw it once for all on a 
sheet of moderate size, which is to be hung up perma- 
nently in the schoolroom. 

All the main features of the neighbourhood should of 
course be put in :—the streams, ponds, hills, and rocks ; 
the roads, farms, boundaries, villages, principal build- 
ings, ruins, forts, &c. It should be furnished with a 
seale of yards, perches, or miles (see Par. 466); and 
like any ordinary map, the top should correspond with 
the north. 

The little pupils may be exercised in this home-mado 
map for some time in the beginning, pointing out and 
naming the seyere! features, to the originals of which 
their attention has already been directed, and with all 
of which they are well acquainted. This first geogra- 
phical exercise will be quite an amusement to them. 

44:7. The transition from a map of the neighbour- 


hood to the ordinary school maps is perfectly easy and 


natural, The first few lessons will be occupied in 
explaining to the children, in very simple langunge, the 
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general construction of a map; and for this purpose it 
will be better to take a map of their own country. 
Make them draw the pointer round the coast, following 
all the large windings and excluding the outlying 
islands: all outside is sea; all inside, land. Remind 
them that the upper part is the north, the lower pit 
the south, &c. 

Tell them the length and breadth of the particular 
country ; but for young children (second or third class) 
there is no use in giving further statistics, for they will 
not understand them, Suppose the map is Ireland. 
It is 800 miles long and 170 broad (show with the 
pointer how the length and breadth are measured). 
Give an idea of these numbers, which by themselyes 
the children cannot form any distinct idea of, by building 
on what they know and are accustomed to :— It would 
take a person about three weeks to walk from one end 
of Ireland to the other, if he walked 15 miles a day. 

Show now on the map several rivers; make the chil- 
dren understand very clearly in what direction 
each flows; that that direction is down-hill ; that 
each grows larger as it flows along (why ?); point out 
the mouth—the source; and make one or more of the 
pupils draw the pointer from source to mouth. For 
the present they need not be taught the names of any 
individual rivers, except one or two principal ones, or 
any that they may be acquainted with: to children 
who liye on the Bann, the Bann may be pointed out. 
So of the other features. 

Show them a few ranges of mountains; remark that 
most of the rivers flow from mountains—why ? Lakes 
are next introduced; draw the -pointer slowly round 
one or two of them—all inside is Water—all outside, 
land. Next show the islands round the coast; and 
lastly, the boundaries of a few of the subdivisions. 

The preceding sketch will occupy several lessons ; 
and all through, the pointer should be in the hands 
of the children oftener than in that of the teacher. 
For example, after the teacher has pointed ont one or 
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two rivers, the children should be made to point ont the 
test—to show the direction, mouth, and source of each, 
and some of the smaller rivers flowing into it. 


444, How should children be made to proceed in the beginning, when 
learning geography and other subjects ? 

445. How is phy to begin? Describe the first tenching on the 
geography of their own neighbourhood. How are the children to be 
exercised?! 

416. What is the best plan of making young children understand what a 
mapis! Describe how to construct n map of your own neighbourhood. 

447, What aro the first explanations: when children are introduced to the 
school maps? What should the pupil be made to do? How do you deal 
with length and breadth of countries? How are the children to bo mado 
understand the marks for rivers? How do you teach mountain ranges T 
Lakes? Islands? Who generally holds the pointer? Why? 


2. Tne Worin. 


448. When the children have gone oyver, and have 
beon made to understand all the preceding, they may 
bo introduced to the map ofthe world. The first thing 
to be done is to give them some gencral notions of the 
shape and size of the world we live on; and for this, as 
well as for other purposes, every teacher should haye in 
his school a globe of some kind—the small hinged pair 
of semi-globes being quite as useful as any other. 

449. Show the little pupils in a general way the 
distribution of land and water; that the water coyers 
about three times as much as the land. Make them 
clearly understand that the two parts of the map of the 
world are pictures of the two sides of the world, show= 
ing them at the same time the two sides of the globe 
corresponding to the two map hemispheres. Remind 
them that the map is flat, while the world is round. 
In a general way iuake them know what parts of the 
world are hot, what parts are cold, and what parts are 
neither yery hot nor very cold—temperate. 

450. Point out now on the map, and name, the fiye 
great masses of land, or continents, drawing the pointer 
completely round each; make the children do the 
pame; and let them do it also on the globe. Tho 
oceans in like manner are to be pointed out and named ; 
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and the pupils should not be taken farther till they 
are perfectly familiar with the five continents and five 
oceans. 

Exercise them for a short time in showing some of 
the leading natural features (not naming them yet 
however but merely pointing them out) :—mountain 
ranges, rivers (the pointer to be drawn in every case 
from source to mouth), lakes, islands, &e., all oyer the 
map. 

451. After this the details of the map of the world 
must be gradually filled in, so far as it is considered 
necessary for the class. It will be better to begin with 
the chief countries of the several continents. Accustom 
the children all through to the consideration of the 
cardinal points :—At what side of Asia is China? On 
which end of America is Patagonia? What countries 
lie along the south of Europe? &. Such questions as 
these they should be accustomed to answer in the 
absence of the map, as well as when looking on it. 

452. The teacher may make these lessons attrac= 
tive and even amusing to the children, by 
introducing a few interesting particulars regarding 
some of the countries or their productions. Lapland— 
dreadfully cold country—little men and women—night, 
two or three months long—five or six families liye to- 
gether in one warm snug house all the time, and neyer 
stir ont—day three months long—little people in 
sledyes (explain)—reindeer—plenty of snow and ice, &o. 
China—great numbers of people (Chinese)—yery clever 
at many kinds of handicraft—tea—(describe tea plant 
and show how tea ay got). Bee Indian {slands. — 
Jamaica—sugar—great storms. United States—man 
people in Ireland have friends there—tobaccoeottor. 
Nigritia—hot weather—swamps—great long grass— 
large trees—people black as ink, thick lips, woolly 
hair, yery small flat noses, some aro cannibals (ex. 
plain),—lions, tigers, monkeys, gorillas, &e. 

453. At about this stage the principal geographical 


terms must be explained:—continent, island, peni i 
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isthmus, cape, promontory, ocean, sea, gulf, strait, 
lake: but they must be introduced very gradually. If 
the school be near the sea, or near a considerable lake 
or riyer, most of these terms can be illustrated yery 
plainly, by reference.to local features that the pupils 
are well acquainted with. During all this, the teacher 
will of course be constantly pointing out on the map, 
and making the children point out, examples of the 
yarious terms. 

454. “The outlines and leading features of the map 
of the world,” which the Programme requires the third 
class children to know, may be said to consist of the 
following :— 

1. The continents and the oceans with their 
boundaries. A knowledge of the boundaries 
moans this :—The children must be able to answer, 
both when looking on the map, and when not look- 
ing on it, such questions as these :—What lies on 
the north side of Asia? On the west of Europe? 
To the west of the Atlantic Ocean? What bounds | 
Africa on the north? The Pacific Ocean on the 
east? On which side of the Pacific does Asia 
lie? &e. 

2. The chief countries belonging to each conti- 
nent (without descending to much minuteness, 
which the map of the world wiil not bear); and 
in a general way, the part of the continent that 
each lies in—north, south, east, west, or middle. , 

3. The great leading rivers of the continents; 
the yery important mountain ranges; a few of the 
large lakes ; the well-marked capes (three or four 
in each continent); the large peninsulas; and 
about half a dozen remarkable isthmuses. 

4. The very large islands, and the most im- 
portant island groups, of the world. 

5. A few of the great cities in each continent. 

6. The chief seas of the world: and a few of 
the gulfs, bays, and straits, belonging to each 
continent. 
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455. When teaching in accordance with this plan, 
always take the different parts connectedly, 
t.e., take all the rivers of a continent together ; all the 
islands at one time, &c. More than this, the rivers 
should always be named and pointed ont in the same 
order (the order laid down in the text book); and so of 
the other features. When the teacher is merely e: 
amining however he may, if the occasion require 
question promiscuously all over the map; and 
children should be not unfrequently subjected to thi | 
kind of cross-questioning, partly because it is a uscfi 
practice in itself, and partly to prepare for the Resul 
Wxamination. 


448, What is the first teaching on the map of tho world 1 

449. Give details—land, water, two hemispheres, flatness, hot, cold, &c, 

450. oma cee With the continents, mountain ranges, rivers, lakes, 
islands, &c. 

451. When the details of the map of the world are introduce, what do 
you begin with? Give specimens of tho kinds of questions, especially as 
tegards cardinal points. 

452, Show how geography lessons may be made attractive. Detail 
several examples. A 

453. At what stage are the definitions of geographical feat fens | 
duced? How illustrate by familiar examples? ures 

454. Write out a sketch of the outlines and leading features of the map f 
of the world under siz heads. 

455. Whon teaching these leading features, how are tho different parts 
to be taken—connectedly or mixed up? Explain by examples. hen 
may the features be niixed up? 


3. Grocnarny OF THE County. 


456. We have supposed that the third clase children 
began with the geography of their home, and that when 
they had became well acquainted with its real physical 
features, and with the map representing it, they were 
introduced to the map of the world. 

When they get promoted to fourth class the Pro- 
gramme requires that they be prepared for examination 
at the end of the next year in the map of the world, | 
and with that of either Ireland or the county in which 
the school is situated. There ought to be no question l 
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as to the choice between the two latter. Following up 
the principle of proceeding from the known to the un- 
known, they should be taught the local 
county geography. 

457. Every facility is offered for giving the pupils 
a knowledge of the county. The Board have placed in 
the list, and sell to the schools for 14d. each, maps of 
the several counties. These maps are yery clear and 
contain all the features of any importance—mountains, 
hills, rivers, lakes, towns, and villages, all the main | 
roads and the larger demesnes and residences. The 
several baronies are also marked and coloured. 

With each map there is a short deseription of the 
county, which notices everything of importance, and 
ends with a brief sketch of the ancient divisions and 
the chief antiquities. 

458. Besides this, the Ordnance maps of the several 
counties are on the list, and sold to the schools, mounted 
on rollers, for Is. each. These are beautiful and yery 
minute maps, but they are too finely executed for 
general teaching purposes. What I advise the teacher 
to do is to draw a facsimile of the Ordnance map, 
putting in only the principal features, and marking 
them yery boldly, so that they may be clearly visible to 
a whole class. The baronies may be marked in from 
the smaller map. Along with this, each fourth class 
pupil should have a copy of the three-halfpenny map, 
with letter-press description, which will enable him to 
propare his lessons at home. 

459 When the children are put to learn their own 
county, geography is brought, as it were, to 
their own doors. ‘They know, more or less, or 
have heard in conyersation of, a great many of the 

laces and features on the map, and they read the 
description in their map-book and take part in the 
Jessons with great interest. The teacher will find this 
pat of the Programme comparatively easy to prepare, 
for the good reason that the subject strongly enlists the 
sympathy and interest of the children themselyes, 
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456. Which is better to teach—Ireland or the connty—to fourth class? 
Why 3 3 

ihe Mention the facilities offered for teaching county? 
498, Gan the Ordnance county map be used in class teaching? Why 
not? How mny the teacher procure map for class purposes? What should 
each child haye in order to learn county ? 

459. Why is the county so easily taught? 


4. Tire CONTINENTS AND SMALLER DIVISIONS. 


460. With respect to the order in which the 
different parts of the geography of a country are taught, 
the safest as well as the most convenient guide to 
follow is the text book. And the order of the book 
should likewise be followed in working out each group. 
It is a bad plan to call forward one child to point out 
«The Shannon,” the next to show ‘The Barrow,” the 
next ‘The Blackwater,” &c.; each child should go 
through the whole series before giving the pointer to 
another; and the teacher must not rest satisfied until 
each can, without assistance, name them all in the 
proper order, and point them ont as he names them. 
Mhe mountains, the lakes, the seas, the bays, &c., | 
should be treated in the same manner as the rivers, the f 
teacher taking care neyer to mingle them promis- / 
cuously. Va | 

The teacher must not rest satisfied till the pupils 
know the general view of each continent and country 
required by the Programme forthe class. Forinstance, 
in the map of Asia, each pupil must be able to repeat 
in the text-book order, all the rivers of Asia without 
looking on the map; and must also, while naming 
them before the map, be able to point them outias he 
goos along. And so of other features and other maps. 

461. All this close teaching must be relieved by (i 
frequent notices of the most interesting peculiarities of 
the several countries and features—something that will 
poth interest and instruct the children—the manners and 
customs of the people, the remarkable productions, 
animal, vegetable, and mineral; the striking natural 
features, such as volcanoes, deserts, waterfalls, great 
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mountains, the mountains, marshes, or lakes in which 
rivers rise, the direction in which they run, the 
countries through which they flow, the important 
towns built on them, the distance to which they are 
navigable, the scenery along their banks, &¢.—some- 
what after the manner pointed out at Par. 452, making 
due allowance for the greater intelligence of the higher 
class children. To teach children merely to point out 
places on the map is of itself a very uninteresting, 
profitless affair: it is geography only in name—the dry 
bones and nothing more. But if each feature is 
connected with some useful or interesting 
fact, after the manner pointed out above, life is in- 
fused into the teaching, and the lessons leave something 
behind worth remembering. 

462. It would appear scarcely necessary to remind 
the teacher that the pupils should know the geo= 
graphy of their own country better than that of 
mny other country whatever. It is strange to find a class 
of children acquainted with the minute features of the 
map of Asia or of Africa, and yet ignorant of the course 
of the Shannon or the Thames. 

463. The etymology of proper names forms an in- 
teresting branch of geography, and especially of the 
geography of the British Islands. In England there 
are Celtic, Roman, Anglo-Saxon, Danish, and Norman- 
French names; in Ireland, the names are nearly all 
Celtic, and generally speaking those that are not are 
comparatively modern. To trace the names of the 
principal places to their origin is always attractive to 
children, and is at the same time an entertaining and 
instructive exercise. /Thisis a portion of the geography 
of the British Islands therefore that the teacher should 
by no means neglect * 


* This subject, so far as Ireland is concerned, is fully treated 
of in the author's two volumes on ‘The Origin and History of 
Irish Names of Places ” : see also the smaller work, “ Irish 
Local Names Explained * 
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460. When teaching tho map of an individual country, in what order 
should the several parts be taken? What should the pupils know of each ! 
country and continent—for instance, Asin? x 

461. How should the teaching be relieved? Ilustrate by rivers. Whit 
iatho value of merely pointing out places on the map? How is this tabe | 
varied í 

462. What particular conntry shonld the pupils know best? 

463. From what languages are English local names derived? Irish? ‘ 


5. GENERAL Oxnsenvations on Mar TEACHING. 


464. Though the pupils should generally receive 
their geography lessons with a map before them, yet 
they should be very often examined without look- 
ing on the map}; that is, they should be asked to 
give the positions or directions of the leading features 
from memory. Without this, they will be very apt to 
break down at the Results Examination; for howoyer 
familiar they may be with the details of the map while 
it lies before them, they will not be able to answer in 
its absence with any degree of facility or correctness, I 
unless they are often exercised in this way :— 

In what direction does the river Thames flow? 
Source? Mouth? Name a few of the large towns, 
beginning at the mouth. What country lies west of 
the Gulf of Venice? What seas, bays, &c., will a ship | 
pass through, sailing round Africa, beginning and | 
ending her voyage at the Suez Canal? Name the 
maritime counties of Ircland, beginning with Donegal. 
What group of islands lies west of Galway town? 
Name the important rivers with towns at their mouths 
that you pass in coasting from Fair Head to Carnsore 
Point. 

To enable the teacher to carry on this sért ofe 
examination without any troublep the map may be 
doubled up in its place and kept so, by a loop of cord 
fixed in the bottom roller. It is also a very good plan 
fo make the pupils occasionally turn their backs to the 
map, and while they are in that position, to question 
them on the portion of the lesson just gone over, ‘The 
mere knowledge that they are liable to this will make 
them pay more attention to the lesson. 
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465. As the mountains of a country determine its 
rivers, both shculd be as far as possible connected. 
The towns and other remarkable places 
on the principal rivers, especially those of the 
British Islands and of Europe, form admirable mate- 
rials for teaching; the pupils should be frequently 
exercised in sailing or trayelling in imagination along 
the course of each, beginning at the mouth, and naming 
the towns and places of note they pass, with the re- 
markable or interesting circumstances connected with 
each. In the commencement they should always haye 
the aid of the map at this exercise, but the more 
advanced should ultimately, as I have remarked above, 
be able to name the principal places, and give their 
relative positions, without looking on it. The map 
should be constantly referred to however to correct all 
mistakes. 

466. The children should get some notion of tho 
scale of 2 map, and if there be not a scale on the class- 
map the teacher should mark one on it. Then they 
should be exercised in determining the approximate 
distances between places. This is always an interest- 
ing exercise for children, and of course a very useful 
one, 

467. While the Board’s large maps should be in 
general use, every school should be furnished with a 
few of the Interrogatory Maps which are supplied 
through the Board’s List. ‘These are excellent in thoir 
way, and should be very frequently used, after the 

upils havo become moderately familiar with the out- 
lines of the large maps. 

The home lessons} if properly managed, will be a 
most useful auxiliary in teaching geography. The 
children learn at home to repeat by rote, in the order 

iven in the book, the towns, mountains, lakes, &o. ; 

and the school lesson frequently consists of a repetition 

of the same portions, with the additional exercise of 

pointing them out on the map. The teacher’s task 

therefore will be rendered comparatively easy, if tho 
18 


k 
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_ pupils have, in the first instance, learned to name them 


without hesitation in their proper order. 

Tt will also greatly tend to facilitate the teaching of 
this subject, if the teacher make all his pupils, from 
the fourth class up, provide themselves with small 
atlases, such as that of Philip and Son mentioned at 
p- 17. The pupils are to use these in preparing their 
home lessons after the manner pointed out in the next 
chapter. i 

468, Of all the plans for impressing the shape of 
country and the relative position of its different pat 
on the memory, the most effectual is the practice of 
drawing maps. And this observation applies to 
teachers as well as to pupils. Our programme does not 
require map drawing from any class except the sixth; 
even these are expected to draw only the map of 
Treland; but they must be able to do so from memory. 
T advise the teacher however to accustom his fourth, 
fifth, and sixth classes to draw maps. As the chil- 
dren’s first attempts at this exercise are always exces- 
sively slow and awkward, slates may be used for some 
time in tho beginning; and the children copy either 
altogether from the large map hanging open before 
them, or each from his own atlas. 

469. The following will be found a very useful 
exercise and one that always interests the pupils. 
Tell them that they are to bring a blank map of some 
particular country next day—say Ireland. Give them 
also a list of chief towns, and tell them they will have 
to place them in their proper positions in their blank 
maps asa ‘ dictation”? lesson. In examining this task, 
the teacher names the towns slowly one by one, and 
according as they are named, the pupils put them 
down—a little circle for each. They will of course 
he expected to practise this at home the preyions eyen- 
ing as a preparation for the examination. 

_ £70. The pupils will gain much from merely copy- 
ing maps that lie open before them; but the most 
improving exercise of this description, though at the 
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same time the most difficult, is drawing maps 
from memory. The pupils may be put to do tais 
occasionally ; and of course the teacher will take care 
that his sixth class pupils be well able to draw Ireland 
in this manner, to meet the requirement of the Pro- 
gramme. 

471. In the preceding sketch of the method of 
teaching geography, there is a good deal of what is 
merely mechanical; but as I have already observed, 
this is quite consistent with making the lessons to a 
reasonable degree interesting. I think it necessary to 
make this remark, because some educationists write of 
the teaching of geography as if there were nothing but 
amusement and delight all through for the children, in 
the lessons of a judicious teacher. There is no subject 
indeed that may not be made at intervals more or less 
interesting to children by a skilful and sympathetic 
teacher; and geography perhaps presents more oppor- 
tunities for this than most others. But neither child 
nor adult can learn any subject whateyer—that is, learn 
it well and thoroughly—without a large amount of me- 
chanical rote work, repetition, and practice, which most 
learners will be inclined to think rather akin to drudj- 
ery than to amusement. 


464. Should tho classes have the map always before them at geography 
lessons! When not, and why! Write out specimen questions that should 
be often given to children in the absence of the map. 

465. What two natural features should be connected in teaching! Why? 
Show how towns are taught in connection with rivers? When with mitp, 
when without? d 

466. How should the scale of a map be turned to use in teaching? 

467. What maps should be in Sereda ? How do you utilise homo 
lessons asan aid in teaching geography? What maps should) each pupil 
haye > 

468. What classes should practise map drawing? Describe how the chil- 
dren should begin map drawing? e 

469. Describe fully the exercise giyen in text (the exercise of putting down 
towns). How are the children to prepare for it? f 

470, What is the most dificult and most useful exercise in map drawina? 

471, Is geography teaching always amusing? If not, show how and why? 
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CHAPTER VII. 
EXTRA BRANCHES. 


1. MENSURATION. 


472. Every boy who is moderately expert at calcu- 
lation and who has a fair knowledge of tho rules of 
commercial arithmetic, in other words, every boy in the 
fifth class, ought to learn a little mensuration. 

‘An impression pretty generally prevails that mensur- 
ation cannot be attempted till after a boy has learned 
Euclid. But a popular knowledge of the subject, 
such as will be of great use in after-life, may be ac- 
quired by a class of boys with little trouble, without 
ever opening a Euclid. The following instructions will 
apply however whether mensuration be taught separ- 
ately or along with Euclid. 

473. It will of course be necessary to give the 
pupils clear conceptions of the terms they will 
have to use. This is a very simple matter, if the 
teacher take the proper method. When divested of all 
superfluous distinctions, they are few, simple, and easily 
taught. The following are those that are necessary :— 
Tn the mensuration of surfaces : angle, rightangle, acute 
angle, obtuse angle, perpendicular, parallel straight lines, 
triangle, right-angled triangle, isosceles triangle, egui- 
lateral triangle, quadrilateral, polygon, trapezoid, par 
allelogram, rectangle, square, diagonal, circle, semi- 
circle, radius, and diameter. In solids: prism, cube, 
cylinder, pyramid, cone, and globe or sphere. 

But their knowledge must not end in mere words ; 
they must not only know the terms, but the things 
they signify—they must be able to recognise an 


draw on their slates, or on the black board, the different 


| 
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angles and figures. Any teacher will see how easy a 
task this is, who reflects that their number does not 
exceed thirty- 

47%. Take care that the pupils understand dis- 
tinctly the meaning of a square inch, a square perch, a 
cubic inch, a cubic foot, &e>: terms that from their 
yery simplicity are often neglected, and of which there- 
fore the pupils have only very indistinct notions. 
Make, them know clearly what it is to find the area of 
a figure,” and what to find the content of a body. 

475. With respect to the words inch, foot, yard, 
&c., when talking of long measure, use the terms inch, 
foot, simply; in superficial measure always use (and 
make the pupils also use) square inch, square foot; and 
in cubic measure, cubic inch, cubic foot. Be careful 
that the pupils always know when the numbers they 
are taking down, or finding out, represent long measure, 
when superficial measure, and when cubic measure. 
Let them also be perfectly familiar with the fact, that 
the product of long measure by long measure is super- 
ficial measure, that the product of superficial measure 
by long measure is cubic measure, and that three long 
measures multiplied together will also give cubic mea- 
sure. 

476. Duodecimal multiplication, although ex- 
tremely easy, is seldom clearly understood. ‘This 
cannot excite much surprise, when one reflects that 
many of the common treatises on mensuration adopt a 
nomenclature, not only perplexed and confused in the 
highest degree, but in several respects entirely wrong. 

When feet and inches are multiplied by feet and 
inches, as suppose, ¥ ft. 9 in. X 3 ft. 5in., the product 


* To find the area of a figure is to find the number of square 
inches or square feet, &c., contained in it. 

+ These statements are not indeed scientifically accurate ; 
the inaccuracy however does not affect the work or the re- 
sults, but lies only in the form of expression, which on the 
other hand is very convenient and sufficiently correct for all 
ordinary purposes. 
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represents superficial measure, and consists of three 
terms, viz., 26: 5:9. Let the teacher take special 
care that the pupils be able to read these correctly, and 
that they understand clearly what they mean; for this 
is the yery point on which mistakes are so frequently 
made. ‘The first (26) represents square feet, the second 
(5) twelfths of a square foot, and the third (9) square 
inches; and the proper way to read the whole is 26 sq. 
feet, 5 twelfths, and 9 sq. inches. The whole may be 
expressed in square feet and square inches by reducing 
the twelfths to square inches, that is 26 sq. feet and 
69 sq. inches. The common way of reading these three 
terms is 25 feet, 5 inches, and 9 parts, the first of 
which is insufficient, the second wrong, and the third 
useless. d 

If three long measures, each consisting of feet and 

inches, be multiplied together, such as 3 ft. 7 in. X 4 ft. 
2in. X 2 ft. 10 in., the product is cubic measure, and 
consists of four terms, viz., 42:3:7:8. Here the 
teacher must be. still more careful to make the pupils 
“understand these terms. ‘The first (42) is cubic feet, 
the second (8) twelfths of a cubic foot, the third (7) 
hundred-and-forty-fourths of a cubic foot, and the 
fourth (8) cubic inches; and the proper way to read 
the whole is 42 cubic feet, 3 twelfths, 7 hundred-and- 
forty-fourths, and 8 cubic inches.* 

477. The rules that it is necessary for the pupils 
to know are only yery few. In superficial mensuration 
they are (1) the rule for finding the area of a parallelo- 
gram (which includes and renders unnecessary the 
special rules for rectangle, square, rhombus, &c.); (2)* 
triangle (they should know both mfes) ; (3) trapezoid; 
(4) any trapezium ; (5) a rectilineal figure of any num- 
ber of sides; (6) circle; (7) to find the circumference 


“The common way of reading this is 42 feet, 3 inches, 
7 parts, and 8 thirds, which is still worse than in superficial 
measure, What can be more absurd than to calla solid, a foot 
long, a foot broad, and an inch thick, by the name of an 


inch! 


se 
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"by having the diameter, and the reverse; (8) to find 


any side of a right-angled triangle by getting the other 
two. In the mensuration of solids (1) the rule fora 
prism or cylinder (which includes those for cube, par- 
allelopiped, &c.); (2) a cone or pyramid; (3) a globe; 
(4) the rule for round or squared timber; and (5) the 
rules (all yery easy) for the surfaces of the most im- 
portant of the preceding bodies. 

478. There is yet one other matter to be attended 
to, without which all the foregoing will be of little 
use; that is, the pupils must be made to determine for 
themselyes what lines it is necessary to measure in 
order to find the areas of the different figures, and 
actually to measure them. All boys learning” 
mensuration know the rule for finding the area of a 
triangle; but let the teacher make a large triangle on 
the floor with chalk, and place a ruler in any boy’s 
hands, and ask him, without giying him any furtlier 
data or information, how many sq. feet and sq. inches 
in it. This appears a very simple matter, yet very 
probably not one boy in twenty will be found able to 
do it unassisted. More than this, there are very few 
boys who can take a ruler in hand, and without help 
or suggestion, measure correctly the length of a desk: 
let any teacher who doubts this try it among his ad 
yanced boys. 

There should be therefore a ruler of some kind in 
the school; and the boys should be accustomed to mea- 
sure and find the areas of the various surfaces in and 
about the school, such as those of the school room itself, 
the maps, black boards, &c. But as these figures are all 
rectangles, the teacher should make others—triangles, 
trapezoids, polygons, &c., with chalk on the floor or on 
the black board. The mere knowledge of the rules of 
mensuration is useless without this practical ability to 
measure lines, and to determine those that are to he 
measured; for this is the very first thing a boy will 
haye to do, whenever he may haye occasion to apply 
his knowledge. 
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472. When should a boy learn simple mensuration? Mention an errono= 
ous impression prevalent. How far may mensuration be learned without 
Euclid? Use of so much? 

473. Give a full list of the terms the pupil will hayo to use. How are 
these to be explained. Are mere definitions enough? What else should 
eG. What should the pupils be 

74. What shoul e pupil made to know, as to “inch,” “squ: 
inch,” &o.? As to ‘* Aged oan “solid content?” i ee 

475. What should they be made to know about the several kinds of 
inches, yards, &c.? How should they be made to express themselves £o as 
to be always clear? 

476. What should they be taught as to the products of two, or of three, 
factors of long measure? Describe the prevailing errors in the way of del 
ing with duodecimal multiplication. Show the correct nomenclature in case 
of two factors. In case of three factors. Á 

477, Enumerate the eight rules that must be known in superficial mensur- 
ation. Enumerate five in solid mensuration. 

478. Desoribe how far the iat should be exercised in actual measure- 
ments. Necessity for this? How isthe teacher to provide figures? How 
are the pupils to get the dimensions of the seyeral figures? Why this? 


2. Ever. 


479. Ihave already remarked that in the begin- 
ning, the pupil may, and indeed must, learn arithmetic 
without understanding the reason of all the rules. But 
the case is quite different with Euclid. The learner is 
not put to this subject until he is in an adyanced class: 
and he must see his way clearly eyery step, thoroughly 
understanding all the reasoning as he goes along, 
and the dependence of each proposition on those that 
precede. 


The use of Euclid, like that of other subjects (Par. - 


897) is twofold: first, for the direct knowledge it im- 
parts of the properties and measurements of lines and 
figures; secondly, and eyen more important, for its ad- 
mirable intellectual training. But the learner will 
miss both who goes through his course of Euclid, 
merely getting off the proposition® by heart, without 
understanding the force and application of the reason= 
ing. Euclid is a subject that cannot be crammed, 
and if it is not taught intelligently it is not taught 
at all. 

480. In beginning Euclid, take great care that the 
pupil learns off the definitions thoroughly well, exactly 
tn the words of the book. He should be made to under- 
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stand clearly the meaning of each—the black board 
being constantly used—and should himself make the 
yarious figures as correctly as possible, till he is quite 
familiar with them. One of the most usual causes of 
failure in Euclid is putting-the pupils to the proposi- 
tions, before they half know the definitions. 

Afterwards, when going through the propositions, 
make the pupils define each term as it occurs in the 
demonstration, always exactly as it is given in the 
text-book: and continue this as long as he shows the 
slightest hesitation or want of acquaintance with the 
definitions. 

The postulates and axioms must be got off in like 
manner; but they are much easier than the definitions. 
The axioms of course do not admit of proof: but 
they should be well explained and illustrated by arith- 
metical processes and by lines. 

481. The learner should never be allowed to 
attempt any proposition unless he is able to repeat the 
enunciation with perfect ease and correctness. ‘There 
are two kinds of enunciation, general and particu= 
lar: make him understand the distinction, and let him 
be able to explain it. 

482. He should understand clearly the difference 
between a theorem and a problem. In each problem 
he should be able to point out the data separately. 
Let him understand and be able to explain that a prob- 
lem consists of two parts :—first, the construction, i.c., 
doing the thing required; secondly, the demonstration, 
i.e., proving that the construction made is the right 

` construction. 

At the end of ‘the construction, make the assertion 
formally—‘such and such is the thing required”— 
and then go on with the proof. Thus in the 9th of 
the First Book, after haying made the construction, 
the pupil says :—‘‘I say this line bisects that angle.” 

483. Ina problem, after the thing required is done, 
i.e., after the construction proper, sometimes a further 
sonstruction has to be made for the proof. Thus in tho 


“= 
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12th of the First Book, the construction proper is . 


made—in other words, the problem is done—by (1) 
describing a circle; (2) bisecting the chord; and (3) 
joining the point of bisection with the given point. 

' This is the end of the construction; and immediately 
after should follow the assertion:—‘‘T say this line is 
the perpendicular required.” After this comes the 
proof, for which you have to draw two lines from the 
given point to the two ends of the chord. But the 
drawing of these two linesis not part of the construc- 
tion proper at all: they are drawn merely to enable: 
you to proye that the line is perpendicular. 

The pupil must understand all this very clearly. 
Such supplementary or proof constructions occur in th 
12th and 42nd of the First Book, and in the 11th amd 
14th of the Second. 

484. As the pupil goes through his demonstration, 
swhether in a theorem or a problem, he should always 
quote his authorities—never in any instance 
being allowed to omit this most necessary part of the 
proof—and let him show how the proposition quoted applies 
to the case in point. 

435. Ima theorem always make a clear distinction 
between the hypothesis and the thing to be proved. 

Tn each theorem as it occurs, cause the pupil, before 
beginning the proof, to pomt out the hypothesis, and to 
tell exactly what it is he is about to prove. 

486. Let the learner clearly understand the 
difference between a direct and an indirect 


demonstration. a 


A direct demonstration proyes the thing in question, $ 


and also shows the reason why it iso. 

Im an indirect demonstration, all other suppositions 
are proved false, except the one in question; and as 
some one of the suppositions must be true, the one 
in question must be the true one. Moreover, the 
falsity of the other suppositions is proyed by showing 
that if any one of them were supposed to be true, it 
would lead to an absurdity. Proving one of them false 


| 


| 
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proves all false, for the proof of falsity which is pointed 
at one will equally apply to the others. 

An indirect demonstration then proves the thing 
in question to be true, but shows no reason for 
it; so that direct demonstration is always better 
than indirect. ‘ 

487. Make the pupil understand what the con= 
verse of a theorem is. In Euclid “ two theorems X. 
and Y are conyerse of one another, when the hypothesis 
(or part of the hypothesis) of X is the thing to be 
proved in Y; and when the thing to be proved in X is 
the hypothesis (or part of the hypothesis) of Y.” Make 
the learners know the several pairs of propositions that 
are converse to one another, 

488. The pupil will haye to practise demonstration 
in two ways—oral and written, In oral demonstration 
the figures must not be lettered (except in the case 
pointed out inPar. 490); and the several points, lines, 
and angles must be designated by pointing at them 
directly. In doing this, the learner should avoid the 
form of expression:—the line this:” ‘the angle 
that,” &e. 

489. In some schools there are large sheets of 
diagrams containing all the figures of the several books 
of Euclid; and on these the pupils are allowed to de- 
monstrate their propositions. Sheets of this kind may 
be exhibited as specimens of good construction; but 
they should not in general be used in demonstration. 
The pupil should be obliged to make his own 
construction for each proposition; and should use 
this, and this alone, in demonstration. In fact the con- 
struction of the figure should be regarded—what it 
really is—as an essential part of the proposition, quite 
as necessary as the demonstration. 

A pupil must study his proposition in the first in- 
stance from the figure in the book; but after he has 
mastered the proposition in this manner, he should 
construct his own figure and go through the de- 
monstration on it. 
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If these instructions be not attended to, the result 
will be, that when he is under examination, though he 
may know the demonstration yery well, and go at the 
proposition very confidently, he is likely to fail at the 
last moment because he forgets the exact construction 
of the figure. 

490. When teaching Euclid to a class, if is a very 
useful plan to put a large lettered figure on the black 
board before the whole class; and while all are looking 
on let each boy—or as many as the teacher thinks 
necessary— 0 through the demonstration, standing at 
the usual distance from the black board, and naming the 
letters. This is an excellent plan for keeping up the 
attention of the class; and it trains the pupils to the 
correct use of letters. 

491. Inall demonstrations whether oral or written, 
the pupil should be trained from the very beginning to 
make his figures large and correct. The teacher 
should accomplish this eyen at the expense of any 
amount of time and trouble—and it will call for both. 
In paper demonstration the figures should be two or 
three inches in size: in slate work much larger; and on 
the black board they should occupy a space of eight 
inches or a foot. 

Then as to correctness :—lines intended to be perpen- 
dicular or parallel should be really so (as far as the eye 
can judge): a line bisected should have the point in 
the yery middle: and circles, squares, equilateral 
triangles, &c., should be correctly made. There is no 
more prevalent fault in teaching Euclid than allowing 
the learners to make small-sized, incorrect figures: a 
pupil who habitually makes such gures can haye no 
true conception of geometry at all. N 

492, Do not allow the pupil to make particular 
figures for general. For instance, if he has to draw 
tatriangle? (or “any triangle”) let him not make it 
equilateral or isosceles: if he has to draw “a 
quadrilateral,” he should not make it a parallelogram, 
or a square: if two lines are to be drawn making “a 
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angle,” they should not be drawn at right angles: and 
so on to endless examples. The particular figure 
indeed is not wrong = but if allowed, and especially if 
habitually allowed, itis sure to lead to misconception. 

493. In this, as in all other subjects, the pupils 
must of course be exercised in answering questions in 
writing. When a boy is writing out a demonstration, 
he should, besides making a correct, large-sized figure, 
write (or better print) the letters of the figures in yery 
plain capitals, and place them quite close to the several 
points represent. The figure should stand 
apart, and the writing should not be allowed to 
encroach on it. It need not be said that the writing 
should be legible, but it may be necesary to warn the 
pupil to make the letters referring to the figure parti- 
cularly plain, well-shaped, and capitals like those of 
the figure. 


479. In what does the teaching of Euclid differ from that of nritly 
metic! Mention the twofold use of Euclid, How might a pupil mii 
both? Why cannot Euclid be crammed? 

480. What precautions are necessary in case of definitions? Mention a 
frequent cause of failure in learning Euclid. What should be done accord- 
ingas terms turn up inademonstration? How do you treat postulates and 
axioms 

481, If n loaner attempt a demonstration without knowing the enunci- 
ation meteor What should he know as to the two kinds of enunciation? 

482, As tothe distinction between problems and theorems? State exactly 
ee he anoula know in case of a problem. After construction what should 
be done 

483. What should he be made know about supplementary proof con- 
structions! In what problems do these occur? Illustrate, — 

Rey HoT often should authority be quoted? How shouldit be applied in 
each ease 

485. What distinction is to be made in a theorem! What should the 
Pupil point out before beginning the proof? = 

486. Explain the distinction between direct and indirect demonstration? 

487. Explain by example the converse of a theorem. i p 

488. In whut two wayamust the pupil practise demonstration? Mention 
an objectionable form of expression. : 

489. What is eae estimate of permanent sheets of diagrams? What 
should the pupil beable to do as to construction! Why! What is the 
result if the pupil does not practise making his constructions? 

490. How would you use with a class large-lettered figures on a sheet or 
black board? : ~% 

491. In making figures, what precautions as to (1) size, (2) correctness? 
Size on alate? On black board? $ 

492. What instructions should be given as to making particular figures 
for general? Give several examples. 

493. What rules are to be observed when the learner is Writing down M 
solution or demonstration? 
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CHAPTER IX. 
HOME LESSONS : PERIODICAL EXAMINATIONS. 


1. Necessrry anp use or Hose Lessons. i | 

494. To develop the understanding and ~ | 
to cultivate the memory of the pupils—these, so ~ | 
far as intellectual training is concerned, are two of the © $ 
principal tasks the teacher has before him. Hach de- | 
mands an equal share of attention ; and the teacher is y 
equally in fault who accustoms his pupils either to 
understand without remembering, or to remember what | 
they do not understand. 

This latter fault was formerly yery prevalent; the } 
practice of committing to memory whole pages of spell- | 
ing, grammar, geography, history, &c., was carried to 
a most absurd excess. But perhaps teachers of the 
present day are prone rather to the other extreme ; we 
sometimes neglect the cultivation of the memory, in the | 
attempt to impart the whole mass of school knowledge | 
by direct teaching. A 

495. There are some who, with the idea of re- 
moying all unpleasant difficulties from the child’s path, | 
would altogether discard such an institution as home i 
lessons, or “ tasks;”? but this is, to use the mildest { 
phrase, a mistaken kind of benevolence. The path of 
jearning can never be smooth; it may be pleasant, but i 
itis always more or less difficult and laborious. No \ 
one ever yet learned anything wortir the name of learn- 
ing, without labour and application ; whoever 
attempts to convert learning into an amusement—a kind | 
of sugar-plum affair—attempts an impossible task, and iI 
does more harm than good. | 

496. The assertion that a child must never get any- l 
thing by heart is equally erroneous, Committing to l; 
memory is necessary not only for children, but for all | 

f 
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people as long as they continue to be students; of this 
every one has sufficient experience who begins to learn 
a new science or a new language. There is a vast 
amount of elementary knowledge that must neces- 
sarily be learned by rote, such for example as arith- 
metical tables, chief towns of countries, grammatical 
definitions, &c. It is surely a very valuable acquisition 
for a child to be able to repeat by heart, without hesi- 
tation, the tables of avoirdupois weight or long measure, 
the seas of Europe, the chief towns of all the counties— 
English, Irish, and Scotch—lists and definitions of the 
different kinds of pronouns, and a hundred other matters 
of a similar kind; and what is more delightful for a 
pupil—for child or adult—than to be able to repeat a 
number of the best pieces of poetry in the language.. 

497. In every school then the pupils should be 
required to prepare lessons at home, in the first place 
to supplement the daily instruction and thereby accele- 
rate their own progress; and in the second place, to 
cultivate their memory, and to train them to; 
intellectual labour. But while the teacher insists that 
the children commit to memory certain elementary 
portions of their text-books, peculiarly fitted for such 
kind of learning, he will be careful not to overwork 
thom with long and difficult tasks; and above all, he 
will never require them to get off anything by rote that 
they do not thoroughly understand. Fourth and fifth 
class children might get as much home work as will 
take them an hour to do; second and third class 
children something less; and those of sixth class more— 
perhiips two hours’ occupation. To get off tasks 
well requires a ceasiderable amount of training; but 
when accomplished, it may be regarded as an infallible 
proof that the teacher has acquired complete influence 
oyer his pupils. 

498. But though the word “ Home Lessons” ap. 
pears on most time-tables, yet in some schools it is the 
name without the reality; every morning there is a form 
of examination, but it is a mere fiction. In somecases 
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the children in fact never look at their lessons at all, 


or glance at them hastily on the road as they approach, 
the school: and they depend on this, or on some imper 
fect previous knowledge, or on” good luck. + 

This state of things is attributable partly to the fact 
that the teachers do not attach sufficient importance to 
the home lessons, and are consequently indifferent about 
the manner in which the pupils prepare them; and 
partly to the prevalence of a loose, inexact, imperfect 
method of examination, that allows idle unprepared 
children to escape with comparative impunity. 


aching AT the two principal tasks the teacher has before him in 
teaching? In relation to t ese, mention two faulty extremes, Which of 


these faults prevailed formerly? Which fault prerada soaa What faculty 
Suffers by this? 


ge (Should tasks or home lessons be discarded? Why not! Is it possible 
to convert learning into an amusement? 

soles now that children and all learners must get things by heart, Exs 
amples, 


lessons? iat two precautions must the teacher take in regard to the 
home lessons assigned t 


itota ai Tibe how home lessons are carried on. in a school where they aro 
ineffootual. On what do the children depend tov tice taska? ‘To what ja 
this unsatisfactory state of things attributable z 


2. MATERIALS. 


499. Home Lessons are of two kinds—oral and 
written : I shall first speak of oral home lessons, 
The home lessons should begin with the second class 
children. The lessons for these will be extremely sim- 
ple, a mere preparation for higher work, but still” they ’ 
should be exacted with some degree o? strictness, Tables, 
spelling, and simple poetic Pieces, will form the best 
materials. Let the children be required to prepare every 
day a small portion of one of the four arithmetical 
bles; each child should be examined by requiring 
im to repeat it from beginning to end, without inter, 
ruption (see Par. 334). For spelling let them come 
prepared to spell all the words in the first two or three 


at 


¢ 
I 


4 
de 


ae 


a 
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sentences of their reading lessons along with those in 
the columns at the head. 

500, The children of the third class should prepare 
lessons in spelling, in the multiplication table (with 
pence), and division table, and also in a few of the easy 
tables of weights and measures. 

The pupils of fourth class should have lessons in 
spelling, tables of weights and measures, grammar, and 
geography; those of fifth, in spelling, grammar, geo- 
graphy, and (for those who are preparing for examina- 
tion in second stage) Latin roots (with prefixes) ; and 
the sixth class pupils, im addition to the subjects cf 
senior fifth, should have Greek, Anglo-Saxon, and 
English derivations. 

501. The most useful parts of the geography for 
home lessons are chief towns. The principal towns 


«of Europe, Asia, Africa, America, and the British 


Islands, will afford suflicient materials for fourth class. 
The fifth and sixth class pupils may prepare lessons in 
a more extended course, but the teacher must take care 
to confine them to those portions of the boog which if 
js useful to be able to repeat by heart. ‘Ths best mate- 
rials are the general views of the continents and of the 
British Islands, such for instance as “The principal 
islands of Europe,” “ The principal seas of Asia,” 


&e. 

502. The teacher should oblige all his fourth, fifth, 
anil sixth class pupils to provide themselves with atlases ; 
it should now be easy enough to do this, when a very 
good atlas can be bought fora few pence. They are 
used in this way with the home lessons. The pupil, 
when preparing his geography lesson at home, does so 
with the atlas open before him; and every place, town, 
Jake, &e., mentioned in the portion of text he is com- 
mitting to memory, he finds out on the map. In this 
manner, he prepares for the examination of next day, at 
which he is obliged to repeat the text correctly, and 
point out each place as'he namesit. Tf this plan be 
well carried out, the teacher will find it a great assist- 

19 
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ance in giving his pupils a correct and sound knowledge 
0; hy. 
i 503. Tis children of all the classes, from seco 
upwards, inclusive, should occasionally be required 
commit to memory poetic pieces from their respectiy 
class-books ; this need not be every day; once or {yi 
a week will be sufficient. In examining a lesson 
this kind, the pupils should be obliged to repeat the 
picce deliberately, correctly and tastefully, 
- (See page 154.) x ` 
504. It is often very useful in the senior classes to 


assign certain portions of a text-book, not to be got- 


off by heart word for word, but to be read over care- 
fully, and the substance mastered and remembered. 
Here the teacher examines by putting a few questions 


on the leading points, and the pupils answer in their 


own words, not in the words of the book. This kind: 


of preparation is very suitable for certain portions of 
the grammar and geography text-books, for the subject 


are made to get 
: and exceptions, 
no pupil’s memory will retain 
them. Far the greater portion of these books fire not 
intended to be committed to memory at all, but merely 
to be read carefully by the pupils and explained by the 


506. Children should not be allowed to commit to 
Memory anything they do not understand; the teacher 
herefore should take occasion to explain to the pupils 
of the different drafts, any of their lessons for next day 


especially rammar and poetry) that are in any degree 


—— 
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difficult. As far as practicable too, the home lessons in 
grammar and geography of each particular day ought to 
be introduced into the ordinary daily lessons on the 
same subjects, and fully explained. 

507. In the matter of oral tasks, I will now recapi- 
tulate in the form of five short rules the chief points 
that have been inculeated :— 

(1). Assign no parts of the text-book to be got by 
heart except those that are valuable to be remembered 
in the very words of the book and that are certain to 
be often made use of. 

(2). Never give tasks that the children cannot easily 
get off and that you cannot easily examine in the time 
available; from which follows the next rule— 

(8). Let the tasks be few, short, and perfectly 
definite. 

(4). Neyer let the pupils get by heart anything they 
do not understand. 

(5); See that the tasks assigned be got off so thoroughly 
that they can be recalled and repeated without effort. 

508. Exercises prepared on paper constitute the 
second kind of home lessons, and they are quite as use- 
ful as oral home lessons. ‘There may be paper exercises 
in connection with almost any of the subjects taught in 
the school; and in this Second Part, I have already in 
several places indicated how the pupils may be employed 
at this sort of work. It will not be necessary to specify 
these in detail, but there are four J-inds that deserve 
particular mention, yiz. 1, the transcription on paper of 
portions of the ordinary reading lessons; 2, the solution 
of arithmetical questions; 8, grammatical exercises; 
and 4, writing letters or short essays. For these exer- 
cises each of the pupils should be provided with a 
small copy-book ; they should be required to keep them 
cleanly and neatly and quite clear from scribbling. 

509. For an exercise of the first kind, they might 
he required to bring, carefully transcribed, a small por- 
tion—suppose the third of a page—of their reading 
lesson; for one of the second kind, they should bring, 
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fully worked out, the solution of three or four arith- 
eI questions, the number, length, and difficulty of 
which must be regulated of course by the proficiency 
of the class. The merit of each exercise is to be judged 
by the excellence of the-writing, the correctness of the 
spelling and punctuation—or of the work if it be arith- 
metic—and by the general neatness and tasteful arrange- 
ment of the whole. 

510. The following method of managing the; 
gons will be found to work well; and it can be 
out in any ordinary national school, if the teache: 
lay his mind resolutely to the task. 

Every pupil in third, fourth, fifth, and sixth cla 

brings one, and only one, written exercise every days 
three days of the week may be given to arithmetic, two 
to transcription, and one to parsing, by the pupils of 
third class; those of fourth and higher the same, except 
that they may bring a letter on one day of the week 
instead of arithmetic. The copy-books containing the 
exercises are examined eyery morning by the teacher, 
assisted if necessary by monitors, and the result is 
marked on each exercise, signed by the examiners 
initials. 
S11. For an arithmetical exercise they may get 
from three to six sums, according to the proficiency of 
the class. Every incorrectly worked sum is marked 
with the word ‘ Wrong,” or if all are not brought, the 
number omitted is noted thus:—“ Two omitted.” Tn 
either case the pupil is obliged to bring next day, in 
addition to his proper exercise, the sum or sums omitted, 
or wrong, or both. 

512. If the exercises be transcription, they are 
read through, and every misspelled word is underlined ; 
but they are not corrected, for this is the pupil’s busi- 
ness. Next day the pupil must bring (along with his 
usual day’s exercise) all his misspelled words written 
out correctly six or eight times. 

These arrangements will be found to answer extremely 


well. The rule about bringing the errors corrected 
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next day will make the pupils cautious and careful to 
have thcir work correct; and in the transcription 
exercises especially it works with great advantage. 
The certainty of haying to write out a list of errors a 
number of times will secure a high degree of correct- 
ness, which is the very thing wanted; for though it is 
good to haye errors effectively corrected, it is still 
better to have no error at all. : 

This close examination of the home written exercises 
will require time ; but the time bestowed on it will be 
well repaid. 

513. The pupils might have two, but not more, 
oral lessons, with one written exercise, every day. It 
may be a matter of opinion whether one moderately 
long oral lesson, with one written exercise, would not 
he enough: it certainly would be very conyenient 
both as regards announcement and examination, and I 
am inclined to think it the best arrangement. Each 
subject will have to get its turn in order that the 
whole ground may be coyered in the week. e 


499. What are the two kinds of homo lessons? When should tho chil- 
dren begin home lessons? Describe the home lessons to be prepared by 
second class. à 

600. Désoribe in like manner those of third, fourth, fifth, and sixth. 

bül. What are the most useful parts of geography for home lessons? 

602. To make the geography home lesson effectual, what should the 
pupils bo provided with? 

503. How far, and with what classes, should poetry be used as a material 
for home léssons? How often? 

504. Describe other oral tasks besides these to be got word for word. In 
what subjects are these useful? How are they examined? 

i 605, Mention a prevailing error in regard to (1) quiintity (2) matter, of 
ome seasons. 

506. What should be done beforehand if next day’s home lessons be hard 


to understand? meee 
507. What are the five rules to be observed in assigning oral tasks to 


upils 2 4 
X 208. What is your estimate of the use of home lessons on paper? In 


what subjècts may paper home exercises be given? Mention the four prin= 


cipal kinds. J x 3 
509: Describe fully the transcription home exercise. How is the merit of 
it tò be judged? i i 
510, Describe the best method of managing written home lessons. How, 


and when, are the copy-books examined t | 
SL. Describe the arithmetical home exercises. How are they to bo 
marked incase of error or omission? What should the pupil be made to 


do in case of error? 
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the errors in the transcription exercise to be marked? 
Wam mut the pupil be made to dowith them? What is the effect of the 
tule about bringing the errors corrected next day? No errors—oriors cart= 
fully corrected errors uncorreoted—which is best, and which is worst ? 
$13. How many oral home lessons should be given each day? Advantage 
fone oral and one written home lesson each day? How then do you 
cover all the subjects? 


8. ANNOUNCEMENT; REPETITION; MODE OF EXA 


514. The whole of the pupils of one draf 
prepare the same lessons. They should not Hå 
same lesson on two successive days. If a ch 
absent for one or more days, he should come prepared in 
the home lessons, both oral and written, of the next dai 
after his last attendance. 

515. The best and surest method of announcement 
is to write the whole week’s lessons for each draft on 
a sheet of paper, which is to be hung up if possible in 
a frame, opposite the circle occupied by the draft; 
thus, there will be as many lesson tablets as there are 
drafts with home lessons. Forms for this purpose are 
easily drawn out and ruled j and they can be multi- 
plied with very little trouble if the teacher has a graph 
(see footnote, p. 281). The pupils, especially those of 
the advanced classes, should be expected to examine 
the tablets and ascertain the lessons for themselyes 5 
but to prevent all mistake and take away all excuse, 
those of each draft should be reminded in the evening, 
of the lessons for next day. 

Friday or Monday should be set apart for repe. 
tition 5 there should be no Special oral lesson for that 
day, but the pupils should come prepared for examina- 
tion in all the oral lessons of the preveding four days, 

516. The method of examination is very important, 
Some teachers examine a whole draft simultancously, 

y questioning the pupils in succession—a single 
question to each—as in ordinary teaching. This is not 
a good plan, for several Teasons, among which may be 
mentioned the facility it affords for the escape of those 
who are unprepared. The proper and obvious way is 
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to examine one child wholly in one lesson before you 
leave him; this enables you at once to ascertain what 
he knows about it, and the number he deserves can be 
marked down immediately before the next pupil is 
examined. In the examination of home lessons there 
should be no passing of questions from one to another 
as in class teaching. 

517. Some lessons are best examined by question- 
ing, as derivations, capitals of countries, &c.; but there 
is a yery numerous class, such as poetry, lists, &c., the 
pupil’s knowledge of which should be tested by simply 
causing him to repeat them from beginning to end. 
The teacher’s judgment must determine which method 
is best in each case: it often requires a mixture of 
both. Some lessons again are most conveniently ex- 
amined in writing: for example, spelling, in which the 
teacher dictates from the lesson a dozen of the hardest 
words, to be written down. 


614 Should all those in a draft have the samo or different home lessons? 
If a child is absont one day, what is done? 

D: Describe the best method of announcement. Best repetition day ? 

516. Describe best mode of examination. Mention some faulty ways of 
examining home Iessons- 

$17, Mention two particular ways of examining, and the subjects to 
which each is applicable. What lessons are best examined in writing? 


4. PERIODICAL WRITTEN EXAMINATIONS. 


518. This is a convenient place to speak of the 

eriodical examination of the school. 

The Yearly Results Examinations of the Inter- 
mediate schools and the greater part of those of the 
adyanced classes in National schools, are carried on 
jn writing. The teacher therefore will have to pre-) 
pare his pupils specially for this test ; if he does not dof 
s0, a great part of his laborious teaching will go for) 
nothing, and the sure result will be partial or total, ~ 
failure. A : 

Answering questions in writing is an 
art which requires to be learned and practised like 
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sach individual part of the programme. A child may 
haye mastered the whole of the subject required, and 
may yet fail at the final written examination, from 
want of practice, want of confidence, the dread and 
timidity inspired by pen, ink, and paper, in those who 
are not accustomed to write much, or want of neatness 
and proper arrangement, and many other causes. A 
boy whose head is full of knowledge, but who is not). 
drilled in answering questions in writing, is like David’ 
in Saul’s armour—he has all things necessary without | 
being able to use them. € 
519. Let it not be said that this is cramming: it 
is excellent teaching—a most valuable'and most 
necessary intellectual discipline. What is more useful 
than training young people to write down what they 
Kaye to say on any subject whatsoever, neatly and in 
correct language? It teaches method, promptitude, 
and self-reliance ; and it trains to the habit of concen- 
trated attention. Periodical written examinations of 
the senior classes should have alw. 
nent feature in schools: 


adopt it, in both 
And there is 
the seyeral cla: 
m the various su 
valuable means of 


r nts of the school, and 
thereby putting the teacher on his guard. 


AIE | 
all cascs they should be obliged to attend to the follow- l 


ing instructions, 
521. No carelessness or hasty work is to be per- 
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mitted: eyery paper should be written with the same 
care and with the same formality as if it were written 
for the yearly Results Examination. 

If a margin is not already marked off, crease a 
margin an inch and a half broad to the left of the 
paper: on this margin the numbers of the questions 
are to be written, with the answers opposite each. 

The name of the pupil is to be written, first of 
all, on the top of each page—or the number only 
without the name, if this be the regulation. Let this 
be done inyariably—neyer omitted—so that it may 
become a habit. 

522. In these éxaminations, it will be far the better 
plan to put a paper of questions into the hands of each 
pupil; though this is of course troublesome, as all haye 
to be printed or copied.* But the questions might be 
written out on a blackboard, which is to be hung 
opposite the whole class. The pupils should never be 
asked to write down the questions from dictation; for 
this will weary them, and leaye them little spirit to 
answer afterwards. P 

523. The most common cause of the errors and 
blunders committed at examinations is over haste, 
bothain perusing the questions and in working, which is 
not necessary, as thereis generally time enongh allowed. 

The pupil should read each question coolly and 
carefully before he begins to answer it; from want 
of caution in this respect, a candidate often answers, not 
the question before him but a different question alto- 
gether, and of course gets a cipher for his answer. 

524. In working through a paper of arithmetical 
questions, the pupil should invariably take the 
easiest questions first, leaving the longest or 
most difficult for the last. Ifhe take the hardest or 
longest first he is in danger of getting puzzled oyer 


* This may be done without much trouble if the teacher 
perce himself with a graph, which it isnot hard to make. 


\ 


‘or the method of making a graph, see “Handicraft for 


Handy People,” p. 233. 
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it, and then he loses heart, gets frightened and nervous, 
and goes wrong even in the easiest sums. 

525. Sce that the pupils avoid overcrowding; that 
their writing be open and plain; and that they leave a | 
good space between each answer and the next. Encour- 
age them to use plenty of paper; and to call for more 
when they want it. 

Tf a pupil make a blunder, he must not be frightened; 
let him draw the pen across anything wrong, or any- 
thing that does not please him, and re-write it. 

Before giving uphis paper he should look carefully over 
all lis work, to supply omissions and correct errors. 

$26. The monitors shouldbe subjected to a written 
examination once a fortnight or so. In these pre- 
Paratory examinations the monitor should be made to 
comply with all the conditions usually enforced at the 
yearly examinations; and he should answer on each 
occasion as carefully as if his salary depended on the 
result, 

527. The teacher should read over the answers in| 
Presence of the pupils, and point out the errors, faults, 
and imperfections. If this be omitted, the examina- 
nation will be of little use. And each pupil should be 
obliged to re-write all his erroneous answers, with tho » 
necessary corrections. | 

Ifa pupil or a monitor be trained in the manner here 
pointed out, he will know how to go about answering | 
systematically at the yearly examination ; and whatever ' 
he knows about a question he will put down on paper. | 
He will not be frightened at the sight of a paper of 
questions ; he will be cool through custom; and he will 
not fill his paper with blots, erro, and blunders, 
through mere nervousness, 


$18. Why must the pupils be practised in writing answers? Point out 
the result if they are not practiced, 
$19 Show that exorcising children in 
ine: Point out its several advantages. 
820. How often should the pupils be examined in writing in each subject t 


S21. Dessribe i i vert served at write i 
nitions, asta marsie iy the several rules to be observed at written exami- 


o suk tS ee 
Paging, reading the Gear Writing numbers of questions, pupils’ names, 


written examinations is not cram- 
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522. How are the pupils to be supplied with questions T 
523. What is the most usual cause i ïnatii 
ABW la this to ba remedied 2 of blundering at written examinations ? 
5%. In what order should pupils take arithmetical questions? What is 
the danger of taking the hardest or longest first? 

What instructions should the pupils get as to the arrangement of 
theirianswers, overcrowding, writing, space between answers, blunders, fizinl 
revision? What isthe last thing a pupil should do before giving up his paper ? 

How often should monitors be examined? What should they be made 
do at tiese examinations? 

527. To what use should the pupils’ written answers be turned ?_In case 
of erronvous answers, what should the pupils be obliged to do? Describe 
in detail the effect of training pupils to answer in writing ? 


CHAPTER X. 
KINDERGARTEN. 


1. Onsxcts and Mernops. 

528. The term Kindergarten is applied to a system 

of infant training deyeloped and made known to the 
educational world in the early part of this century by 
Frederick Froebel, a native of Oberweisbach in Ger- 
many. 
529. Froebel loved to compare children to plants or 
flowers; and as a plot in which flowers are reared, 
watered, and tended, is called a flower garden; so he 
called his first infants school at Blankenburg by the 
fanciful name of Kindergarten, that is, child-garden, 
a garden or nursery that has children for plants—in 
which little children are trained and all their faculties 
developed. (German—Ainder, children, and garten, a 
garden). This name isnow giyen to Froebel’s system, 
as well as to the infants schools carried on in accord- 
ance with it. 

530. It took Froebel long to work out in his own 
mind the Kindergarten system. For years he kept a 
close watch on the proceedings of very young children 
when left to themselves. He observed, whatindeed we 
all observe at one time or another, that they love to 
puild houses and furnish them with bits of bright 
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coloured china and glass. They make pies, animals, . 


and all sorts of shapes, of mud or clay, and if they 
chance to get a scissors they look ont for paper and cut 
it into fantastic patterns. They sing, dance, and march 
‘like soldiers; and so on with a hundred other improvised 
amusements. 

531. Froebel also noticed and made use of what 
are called the destructive and mischieyons propen- 
sities :—the child tires of its plaything and attempts to 
destroy it—he is charmed with the beauty and softness 
of a rose, but when the novelty has passed he pulls 
it to pieces. i. 

532. Happily the thought struck ro and 
gradually grew upon him, to introduce these infantile 
Occupations and amusements into the school-room. He 
80 arranged matters that the work of the little children 
in a Kindergarten school is really play; but it is play 
skilfully systematiscd, turned into an educational 
channel. ‘The materials for play-work are placed in 
their hands, and they are taught to build up forms of 
real life, symmetry, and beauty, quite as delightful to 
them as their own rude creations, and of course infi- 
nitely more valuable in an educational point of view. 

33. It is impossible to employ very little children 
the whole day atpurehead work—reading, spelling, arith- 
and mischievous. ‘The time hot occupied in these 
intellectual exercises or in the Playground is devoted to 
mechanical work of some kind, calling for more or less 
dexterity of hand, and attended with very little mental 
strain. I shall now try to give the reader some broad 
general notions of the nature of there Occupations, 


£28. By whom and when was Kindergarten introduced t 
529, hy is the system called Kindergarten ? 
540. What measures did Froebel take to develop in his mind the Kindore 
jute solr? Describe the proceedings of little chilin when left to 
‘themnelyts? 
Bi. Describe what aro called the destructive Propensities of children, 
882. "No what use did Froebel turn the infantile occupations and amuse- 


metic, &c.—and if it were possible it would be cruel 
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2. GIFTS AND Occupations. 


534. In accordance with the practice of Froebel, 
the materials first placed in the hands of the children to 
work on are called—not toys or playthings—but gifts. 

These gifts, after long study, he arranged in regular) 
order, beginning at things extremely simple, and going 
on gradually to those more and more complex, so that, 
there might be work suitable to infants of every agel 
and degree of proficiency. 

535. The first gift is intended to teach colour, form 
of the simplest kind, and motion, to the very youngest 
children—little things of three or four years of age. It 
consists of sets of six light soft balls covered with bright 
coloured worsted—three of them red, yellow, and blue, 
the primary colours ; the other three green, orange, and 
violet, the secondary colours. The children are put to 
play with the balls; they first take them up, and cach 
has to tell the colour of his own. Then they exchange 
balls, or perhaps roll or throw them to one another, and 
again thcy are asked about the colours. At another 
time the balls are placed on the floor and the children 
are told—“ You take a red ball”—‘ You a green 
ball,” &o. 

They sometimes get bright-coloured little bits of 
flannel, each choosing his own colour and they pull 
them asunder delicately, thread by thread, putting the 
threads carefully aside. These threads are kept, and 
are used in making pincushions by children more ad- 
vanced. 

When they are questioned about the colours and 
other qualities of the balls, they are in all cases made 
to give their answers full, and with distinct _ 
utterance. The teacher i t tells” them any- 
thing: everything is drawn from them by 
questioning. These observations apply to tlie 
teaching at all stages of the Kindergarten. 

T haye described only a few of the games and exer- 
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cises ; but there are very many more in connexion with 
this first gift. i 

536. By the first gift the little infants’ perception 
of colour is cultivated; and so far as their tender age 
permits, they learn obedience, precision of movement, 
distinctness of utterance, accuracy of answering, and 
the use of their hands. 

537. The second gift is intended chiefly to de 
the perception of form; it consists of sets o 
three primary forms, a sphere, a cylinder, a 
cube, The children are questioned on the point 
differences and resemblances; they are made to ¢ 
the corners, angles, and surfaces ; and their attention is 
directed to the differences between the seyeral surfaces 
—some flat, one rounded or curyed one way, another 
curyed every way. 

538. The Kindergarten desks come first into use 
in connexion with the third gift. These are leyel dual 
desks, about 3 feet long and 24 inches high. The flat 
surface is chequered with l-inch squares marked very 
distinctly in black. There is also a large black board 
ea opllechye teaching chequered in squares like the 

lesks, 

As a preparation for the occupations of the third gift 
the children are exercised in pointing out on their desks 
any particular square indicated by the teacher. Stand- 
ing in front of the children who are all seated the 
teacher says, ‘All point to the square at the left hand 
top corner” (they all put the fore finger on it.) “ Point 
to the fourth square up from the right hand bottom 
corner.” ‘Show the square five down and six to the 
left of right hand top corner,” &c.« This is of itself an 
admirable infant exercise, teaching concentrated atten- 
tion and precision of eye and hand. 

539. The third gift is a cube, or rather seyeral sets 
of Gubes, each formed of eight others. With this gift, 
and all the others that follow, the children, while sitting 
at their desks with the boxes of cubes placed before 
them, are taught to make with the small cubes forms of 
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life, knowledge, and beauty, as the Kinder- 
gurten teachers express it. For instance, with a num- 
ber of the little cubes, a child builds a cross, a castle, a 
wall, a bridge, a tower, a train, &c.; these are forms of 
life, as being representations of real objects. By count- 
ing, arranging, separating, and collecting the cubes, 
they get from them ideas of number, order, addition, 
subtraction, &c.; these are forms of knowledge, which 
are all purely mental, though directly derived from real 
objects; and thus the teaching of mental calculation is 
begun. They group or build them up so as to make 
symmetrical figures in great variety, representing no 
real objects, yet by their regularity of outline adapted 
to please the eye and minister to a correct artistic taste 
these are forms of beauty. 

540. The little structures are sometimes built up on 
squares indicated by the teacher in the manner pointed 
out in Paragraph 538, sometimes on squares chosen by 
themselves. 

At these exercises the children go into the desks, 
distribute the boxes of cubes, take off the lids, &e. at 
the signals of the teacher. Moreover, when each object 
is built there is a conversation about it, in which 
the teacher encourages the little ones to ask all sorts 
of questions, while the teacher in her turn questions 
them; and thus their curiosity is excited and their in- 
telligence is drawn forth. 

541. This third gift giyes much more pleasure to 
the children than the preceding, and they work at it 
with far greater spirit; for the occupations are almost 
ideutical with their spontaneous outdoor plays—build- 
ing castles in sand, furnishing toy houses, &c. But the 
forms they build up with the cubes are far more beauti- 
ful, and of course far more instructiye. 

542. The fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, eighth, and 
ninth gifts consist of blocks; rods or staffs of several 
lengths; rings; half rings; triangular, square, and 
rectangular tablets of various bright colours; with 
which a great variety of forms of life, knowledge, and 
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beauty are made. Sometimes these forms are imitated 
from drawings placed before the children, an admirable 
exercise for training the eye as well as the hand, for 
the forms are to be made zn solid from pictures ùn flat. 
Sometimes they are created by the children themstlyes, 
a still more admirable exercise, for here the inventive íl 
faculties are developed and cultivated. 
543. As the children adyance they are 
with pencils on chequered slates; and whe 
made some progress in this, they get cheq 
hooks on which they draw with coloured pen 
ing figures placed before them, or forming de 
of their own heads. They are aided in dra the 
lines, by the squares on the slates and copy books; and 
they draw a great variety of ornamental forms, many | 
of them yery complicated, and all of them beautiful. | 
544. Pieces of chequered cardboard are put into | 


A od | 
| 
: 


to draw 


their hands, on which they draw out designs and prick 

them at points all along the lines, and afterwards em- 

broider them in coloured threads of silk or wool—using 

the holes already made. They make silver canyas- 

paper ornaments, such as little picture-frames, baskets, 

slipper-pockets, napkin-rings, &c. ‘They transfer maps 

to cardboard, and then prick out and outline them in 

silk. In all these occupations both boys and girls join; 

and boys as well as girls are taught to thread needles, | 

sew buttons on cloth, mend little holes in picces of 

cloth, and turn down hems in paper and tack them with 

needle and thread—a most useful sort of teaching. 
545. Another very interesting occupation is paper- 

weaving. Strips of various coloured paper are woven 

in and out, something in the manner of dumning; and 

in this way the children form many beautiful patterns 

which they imitate from coloured drawings lying on the ( 

desks before them. They fold paper in various curious 

ways, forming numerous pretty designs, They are 

taught to cut papers into patterns :—They first fold up 

the paper, double, triple, quadruple, &c., according to 

the designs required; then they make certain cuts 
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with the scissors; after which they open out the paper. 
The result is some beautiful symmetrical pattern, some- 
thing like what one sees in a kaleidoscope. Modelling 
in clay is another of their occupations, and it is one 
which they enjoy immensely. They make fruit both 
separately and in bunches, animals, cubes, cylinders, 
bags of flour, bottles, &c. 

This, as every one can see, is merely systematising 
what all children do of themselves when they get 
paper, scissors, pencils, soft clay, &c., into their hands, 

546. Object lessons constitute a very important 
part of kindergarten teaching. Indeed it may. be said 
that the ordinary work of the kindergarten, as described 
here, consists in a great measure of object lessons of the 
most valuable kind. For while, as in object lessons 
proper, all the gifts and all the objects the children 
construct with them are made the subject of conversation 
and of question and answer, the children themselyes 
handle the things all through, experiment with them, 
find out their qualities, and build up with them forms 
of life, knowledge, and beauty. : f 

Kindergarten drill forms another important factor; 
but T shall not enlarge on it here, as it will be found 
fully described in Kindergarten and Infants school 


manutls, 


634, What are the materials for kindergarten work called? Describe gone- 
rally Froebel’s arrangement of gifts. 

555. Doscribe the first gift, its use, and the various ways of exercising 
the children on it. How are thoy made to answer? £ 

630: What results follow to the children from the first gift ? 

637. What is the second gift and what is its use. How aro the children: 
questioned in the threo bodies? i $ 

535, eseribe kindergarten desks. How ara the children questioned on the 
aquares? Use of this 

539, Describethe third pft. What are forms of life, forms of knowledge, 
and forms of beauty? Givo exam les of nil those built up with the cubés. 

#40. How far are the children limited as to the site o these structures? 
What takes ee when the object is built? Use of this? 

pii. Howdothe children take to the third gift? Why? 

512, Desoribs collectively the fourth to the ninth gifts. How do the 
children know What forms to build up ‘with these gifts 1 Use of the imitative 
proowse—of the inventive process? 

543, Describe how the children are put to draw. 


544. Desoribe occupation: with eardboard, silver paper.and coloured pencil 
545. Describe how paper weaving is carried on—paper-folding, paper 

cutting, modelling. Show how these oceupationa come natural to children. 
DiS, Show that object lessons constitute a chief part of kindergarten 
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8. Some PRACTICAL: SUGGESTIONS : KINDERGARTEN THOR 
BEGINNING OF TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


547. As to the place for teaching kinderg: 
would of course be better to have a separate cl 
for it, but in the absence of a class-room it o 
carried on in the main schoolroom while the rest ol 
pupils are at their own proper work. In this respect 
it stands on exactly fhe same level as the ordinary 
school branches; and there is no reason whatever why 
Kindergarten should not be taught in the principal 
room, as well as grammar, geography, arithmetic, &e. 
The only thing required is that there be a sufficient 
number of kindergarten desks with the other necessary 
appliances. 

This is a very important consideration ; for no doubt 
the question will arise of extending kindergarten to the 
ordinary national schools as far up as third class 
children; and we know that at present by far the 
greater number of our national schools haye one room 
and no more. 

548. In drawing out a time-table for a school in 
which kindergarten is taught, the following points 
ought to be kept in view :—One kindergarten lesson 
per day will be sufficient for the children of first, 
second, and third classes; indeed, no more time can be 
spared for it, as these children have to be kept up on 
the other subjects of the programme. But “infants ”” 
should get two. kindergarten lessons per day, for 
Kindergarten teaching is peculiarly suited for them } 
and this time can well be spared, as the Programme 
requires for infants only one other item—to read and 
Spell’ the 1st and 2nd Sections of First Book, for which 
there is a whole year to prepare. 

549. Where the teaching staff is limited and the 
attendance small, the children of second and third 
classes may be seated together at kindergarten under a 


single teacher; and at Some other time of the day the 
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infants and the first-class children may in like manner 
sit together under one teacher—at one of the two infant 
lessons. 

As one ofthe two objects of kindergarten is to relicve 
the strain of head-work, a kindergarten lesson should 
in all cases come between two of the ordinary literary lessons, 

550. In all this kindergarten there is a most valu- 
able technical—and indeed it may be said, artistic— 
training for the little children. They are constantly ex- 
ercised in discriminating and combining shades of colour: 
they are trained to cleanliness and delicacy of touch in 
handling; their love of the beautiful is developed and 
cultivated; and their perception of form and their power 
of imitation—heing indeed the faculties chiefly exercised 
—hecome wonderfully quick and accurate. 

551. Outside the moral effects of this training, the 
most valuable part of the kindergarten is the manual 
work. It is really the beginning of a technical and 
industrial education. It is a natural precursor to 
handicraft, needlework, knitting, cooking, &c.; “and 
when the children come to learn drawing and to handle 
tools, scissors, or kitchen utensils, they will find small 
difficulty in managing them, as their little hands haye 
been already trained to accuracy and precision. 

552, By continuing the kindergarten up to third 
class we almost link the infant manual work with the 
cookery, handicraft, and otherindustrial occupations of 
the higher classes, so as to make the technical instruc- 
tion continuous—or nearly so—from infancy onwards 
to the completion of the school course. 

547, Bost place for teaciing kindergarten? Show thatit may be carrled 
on in the principal room. In this respect how far does it resemble the 
ordinary branches ? Why is this consideration important? 

What time per day should be allowed for kindergarten for the several 
lasses? Why not more than one half hour for first, second, and third 
classes? Why two halt hours for infants ? 7 

649, With limited staff what olasses may be combined? How should a 
kindergarten leston come in? Why between two literary lessons? 

550, State the general useful result of kindergarten teaching. 

Spl, The most valuable part of kindergarten work! Why? How ia 


kindergarten related to handicraft, cooking, &o. ? 
552. Uo of continuing kindergarten to third class? 
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4, Moprrroations my FRogBEL’S KINDERGARTEN. 


553. According to Froebel’s plan the child was to 
learn kindergarten, and nothing else, till he had com- 
pleted his sixth year. After this he learned the usual 
elementary literary branches, and worked no longer at 
kindergarten. We haye made two important 
modifications in this system. In the first plage 
we teach the children kindergarten, and also readin 
Writing, spelling, and arithmetic, all abreast from te 
beginning; and in the second place, instead of stopping 
kindergarten at the end of the sixth year of we 
continue it in infant schools, till the children have 
finished their course in third class. 

554. There is no doubt that these modifications are 
great improyements; for kindergarten is, after all, only 
a part of the child’s early education, and at the same 
time it is too important to be allowed to terminate at 
the ond of the child’s sixth year. * 

There is no good reason for postponing the teaching 
of the ordinary school subjects. When the children 
are properly taught, and when they are not pressed, 
they will learn theso almost insensibly from the age of 
three or four up, and will have made considerable 
progress by the time they have completed their sixth 
year. Let the teacher bear in mind that kindergarten 
teaching must not be carried so far—must not occupy 
so much of the children’s time—as to interfere with 
their progress in reading, writing, spelling, and arith- 
metic, which are at least equally important, and in 
which the Programme must be sdcisfied as well as in 
kindergarten. 

555. If thore are persons who think it would be 
more profitable for little children to spend their whole 
time at the common school branches, they may feel 
assured that the introduction of kindergarten does not 
impede progress in these necessary subjects. To keep 
very young children ull day at head-work will, as 
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already remarked, only stupefy and injure them, and 
delay their progress onwards. The kindergarten is a 
recreation and a delightful variety; and the children 
take such pleasure in their handiwork, that they come 
from it to their ordinary routine lessons with their 
minds bright and cheerful, and free from the dulness 
and weariness produced by oyer-mental strain. 


553. Expluin tho two modifications we have malle in Froebel’s system, 

551. Show how far these modifications are improvements, Show thn 
the teaching of the literary branches should not be postponed? How 
and why should kindergarten be kept in dus subordination 

555, Show that tho kindergarten does not impede the learning of tho 
literary branches, but tho reverse, 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE HUMAN MIND IN RELATION TO EDUCATION, 


THE THREE MAIN FUNCTIONS OF THE MIND. 


556. The human mind has three main functions 
or faculties which are well marked off from each 
other:—the Intellect, the Emotions or Feel= 
ings, and the- Will; which manifest themselyes in 
the processes of knowing, feeling, and willing, respec- 
tively. 

557. While theso three main functions are suffi- 
ciently distinct, it seldom or never happens that any 
one of them acts withont being accompanied by one or 
both of the others. ‘Thus, when a boy compares his 
scholarship this year with what it was last year, this 
isa process of the Zntellect; but to do so requires an 
effort of the Will; and if he is either pleased or 
displeased with his progress, this is Zmotion or Feeling, 

These three manifest themselves in various ways 
which shall now be enumerated and considered. 
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558. The Intellect, the Feelings, and the Will, are 
more or less antagonistic to each other :—in 
other words, the action of one prevents or interferes 
in a greater or less degree with the action of the others. 
Thus a person whose will is strongly bent on anyapb- 
Ject is less capable of feeling or reasoning for the time ; 
one whose feelings are strongly excited .can neither 
reason correctly nor exert volition strongly; andif a 
man is earnestly employed in following up a train of 
thought or reasoning, his power of willing and his 
capacity for feeling are very feeble or altogether sus- 

ended. 

559, The proper exercise of the young mind—exer- 
cise duly proportioned to the age and strength of the 
child—is healthful and pleasant. But the mind, 
liko the body, may be worked too hard—overstrained ; 
and this is productive of certain injury; the tender 
brain suffers and the general health is deranged. A mind 
that is not sufficiently exercised is not properly trained, 
and suffers loss: a mind that is exercised beyond its 
strength is injured in its development. 

560, Itisalso to be observed that the various mental 
faculties are of unequal growth, Some are de- 
yeloped in early childhood and soon attain their grcat- 
ost strength; while others are of slow growth—are 
fecble in childhood, and attain their full strength only in 
mature age. Tho several faculties ought to he exexe 
cised according to their Strength and de= 
velopment. If heavy work be prematurely thrown 
on any one faculfy—wyork which it is yet too fechle to 
ecomplish—it will retard the proper growth of that 
iaculty, and will only stupefy and injure the child. On 
the other hand advantage should he taken of the activity 
of those faculties that develop early to exercise them 
Teasonably—to place before the child sufficient work of 

e proper kind—otherwise these faculties may never 
attain the full strength they are capable of, and there 


will be loss of valuable time which the child may 
üever recover, p 


o 
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All this matter is a proper subject for the feacher’s 
study; for on his practical knowledge of the human 
mind depends in a great degree his success as a guide 
and teacher of children. 


556. What are the threo chief functions of the human mind? Whatare 
the threo corresponding mental processes } 

657. Show by an example that one of these functions is always accom- 
panied by one or both of the others, 

653. Show how far they are antagonistic to each other: give examples. 

659. How faris mental exercise healthful fora child? When is it in- 
jurious? Evilot cach extreme? 

560. Comparative rate of growth of the several faculties? How and when 
should the several faculties be exercised? The two extremes and their 
dager? Why should the teacher study the human mind? 


I. THY INTELLECT. 


561. By the intellect we know: we employ the 
intellect when we think, reason, compare, remember, 
and so forth. + 

Mhe chief functions of the mind that range them- 
selyes under the intellect are, 1, Sensation and 
perpop tons „2, Attention; 3, Memory; 

3 Sree tion's 5, Reasoning and judg- 
ment. 


1. SENSATION AND Pencertion: Tne SE 


SES: 


562. We get all our ideas by sensation and 
reflection, When I look at a building, or listen to 
a bird singing, the resulting idea is obtained by sen- 
sation. When I look inwards and think of somè 


„operation of my mind, such as fearing, believing, &e., 


the idea is here obtained by reflection. 

But sensation is the original source of all, because 
ideas of reflection come after those of sensation and are 
founded on them. We could not reflect without 
having come ideas in the mind to reflect upon in the 
first instance ; and these primary ideas we get from sen- 
sation. 

563. It is commonly understood that we have five 
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es.. But there is a sixth, a muscular sense, 
as it is called, which plays a very important part. You 
are made aware of the muscular sensation when you 
moye your foot, when you push anything heayy, or 
when you support a weight on the palm of your hand 
while the arm is extended, 

564. Of the five ordinary senses we get clearer and), 
more definite indications from some than from others. 
In this respect sight is the most perfect; and in the 
ordx ox definiteness the senses stand as follows:— 
sight, hearing, touch, smell, taste. 

65. We derive ideas through the senses in the 
following way. Some external object stimulates 
or makes an impression on the nerye of one of tlic 
Senses; this is called a sense-impression, which 
is carried to the brainby the neryes—each sense having 
a special set of nerves of its own. When tho mind 
becomes conscious of this, the impression becomes 
a sensation, ‘Ihe moment the sensation is felt, the 
mind refers it to an outer cause; then the sensation 
becomes a perception. The result of the per- 
ception is registered in the mind, and remains there, 
so that it may be recalled at a futuro time: this 
result is an idea. , 

Thus, when a, certain flower presents itself before 
one’s eyes, the light-undulations from it strike on the ` 
optic nerve at the back of the eye, arid make a sense- 
impression. So far, the effect is merely physical—tho 
mind is not mixed up with it. Lf the mind comes into 
play and directs attention on what is going on, it De- 
comes conscious of the impression, and the person’ ex- 
petiences a sensation, t.e., he sees. ‘Fhe moment he does 
b0, the mind refers the sensation to its cause, d.o., it 
recognises that the sensation has been caused by an ex- 
ternal object, and it has the perception of the flower, 
Which remains in the mind as an idea, 

566. Thus, sense impression together with con- 
sciousness is sensation: sensation together with recog. 
nition of an outer cause is perception: a pereeption 
which is registered in the mind is an idea. 
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567. Although the two processes of <enxition and 
reference to an outer cause are so closely connected as 
to seem one indivisible operation, thoy are in reality dis- 
tinct. In early infancy there is no reference to an 
outer cause after sensation; the recognition of the 
onter object is an acquisition gained by the gradual 
united experience of two or more of the senses. Some 
persons who were born blind haye afterwards recovered 
sight by a surgical operation. Immediately after the 
operation these persons see as well as other people— 
that is, their sense of sight acts, but they do not 
understand the information it gives. For when they 
look at anything—suppose a dog—it is to thom 
nothing more than a mere picture in the eye; they do 
not perceive that the picture is caused by an outer 
object, and they do not know that what they see is a 
dog. So with all they look at. But after some time 
the other senses—chiefly touch and hearing—help them 
b find out that the pictures are caused by objects 
outside and away from the eye; or in other words they 
come to get ideas into tlie mind by the sense of sight. 

568. Ofcourse alarge proportion of our perceptions 
are merely revivals of ideas already in the mind, not the 
formation of new ones; as when I hear the well-known 
voice of afriend, which at once calls up the idea of him. 

569. Observe, though there may be sense impres- 
sion, unless the mind is conscious of it there is no 
sensation, and of course no perception, and no idea. For 
example: suppose that while your mind is wholly 
engrossed in some mattor, you are walking through the 
fields with the flowers blooming and the birds singing 
all round you. ‘Here though there are plenty of sense 
impressions, you are not conscious of them, and con- 
sequently there are no sensations; in other words, 
though your eyes and ears are open, you neither see 
the flowers nor hear the birds, and no ideas of either 
enter the mind. 

570. Some degree of attention is usnally required in 
order that the sense impressions may be followed by 


Pie. sf 
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sensation and perception. Some sense impressions in- 
deed are so powerful, that they force consciousness and 
perception. Thus, when a dog barks near me suddenly. 
and unexpectedly, it will at once force me to attend, so 
that whether T will or no the idea of a dog presents itself 
to my mind, 

But the greater number of sense impressions require 
more or less effort of will to direct the attention and to be 
followedbysensation, Thus, whenateacher is describing 
any feature of a foreign country toa class, the dhildren 
Have to put forth an effort of will in order to concentrate 
their attention. Without the effort there is little o 
attention or perception, and no distinct ideas remain 

S71. The training of the senses. By far the greater 
part of the training of the senses goes on during 
infancy without help from anyone. The child, by his 
own active efforts, learns the qualities of the multitude 
of things and people that surround him. But once he 
goes to school this natural process of acquisition is 
aided by the systematic training of the 
teacher. 

572, The kindergarten System affords perhaps 
the best of all sense training for yery young children; 
and by it the three Superior senses, seeing, hearing, 
touch, are educated simultaneously and in the most 
effectual way. 

573. But this sense training should not stop with 
young children; it should be continued during the 
whole school course. It is impossible to separate the 
senses from the attention in this process, for while vou 


are training the former, you are of necessity training the ` 


latter. In a like way, two or more of the senses are 
Generally mixed up, so that one participates more or less 
in the training of another. 

574. Touch is developed by writing, drawing, kinder- 
garten, and handicraft. In all object lessons the 

ildren should be allowed to handle and examine the 
things for themselves. One personal examination b 
the child is better than any amount of yerbal descrip. 
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tion by the teacher. And if the real objects cannot be 
had, pictures ought to be made use of. 

575. Hearing is trained in the process of learning to 
articulate syllables and words, and in general in learning 
to read; for in every case the ear has first to distinguish 
the sounds before the organs of speech come into play. 
The teaching of singing trains this sense to the per- 
ception of pitch, loudness, and time or metre. 

576. The sight is trained in form by writing and 
drawing, geometry andmensuration. Butin order that 
these two last should be of any use as form-trainers, the 
pupils must be taught to make their figures correct, as 
recommended in Paragraph 491. 

The following exercises and all like them are a most 
valuable training for the eye. Get the pupils to look 
earnestly for a few minutes af a map—warning them of 
what will be required of them. Then turn the map and 
let them draw from memory the outlines of that 
particular portion of which they hayo got notice. 
Put down a large number on the black board, such as 
753,070,850,432, or a series of numbers, such as 56, 
40, 87, 49, 8, 757; let the children look at the board for 
a-moment, and then let them write down the figures 
from memory. Of course it will be seen that in these 
exercises attention and memory partake in the training. 

577. The indications of the remaining two senses, 
smell and taste, are so vague that they do not usually 
come under the hand of the teacher in the way of 
training. 


$81. Define and decoribe theintellect. What are the chief mental function 
belonging to the intellent? 

$62. The two-fold ongin of all our ideas? Tilustrate each. What is the 
original source of all?’ Why? ‘ 

463, How many ordinary senses? Describe the muscular sense? 

564, Arrmige the senses in the order of definiteness ? 

565, Describe the process of receiving ideas through the senses, Explain 
tensecimpression, sensation, perception, idea. Tilustrate each by example. 
With which of them does the mind begin to act? 

506. Show how all these processes are connected ? 

$67. Show that perception and recognition of an otiter object are separate. 
How is the latter acquired! Illustrate by a sudden recovery of sight. 

588. Show by example that some perceptions are revivals of old idens 
not the formation of new. 
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569. Show by example that there may be gense-impression without sen- 
sation, perception, or ides. : 

‘570, How far is attention necessary to sensation? Show that there may 
be sensation and perception without attention. Give Example. Example 
where sense impression requires effort of will to produce sensation. 

4571, When are the senses mostly trained? When does artificial training 
come in ? = 

72. Best of all sense training for children? Why! 

$73. How far should sense training continue? Show low the several 
senses and attention are connected in training. 

574, Show how touch is trained. 

575. Show tho several ways in which hearing is trained. 

576, Show the several ways in which sight is trained. 

577. Why do taste and smell not come under the teacher's training. 


2. ATTENTION. í 


578. Attention is the active direction d mind 
to the consideration of something going on et out- 
side us, or within ourselves—in our minds. In the act 
of’attention, the mind concentrates its whole force on 
one object or idea, or on one combination of objects or 
ideas, and wholly or partially excludes all others. 

579. Attention is one of the most important 
functions of the human mind. By its aid we accomplish 
all mental work; without it there can be no correct 
consecutive thinking. Some go so faras to say that 
the power of concentrated and continuous attention 
constitutes genius. 

580. Attention impresses the ideas 
clearly in the mind and stamps them in the 
memory; and the stronger the effort—in other words, 
the more concentrated the attention—the clearer the 
mental impression, and the more lasting is the hold on 
the memory. : 

581. Attention is of two kinds :—yoluntary and 
non=voluntary. When the attention is directed 
intentionally from within, by the will, it is voluntary ; 
when it is directed unintentionally from without, by 
some attractive influence in the object, it is non- 
voluntary or automatic. We have examples of non- 
yoluntary attention every day of our lives. When I 
am walking I see a horse running away, or on opening 
a book a beautiful picture catches my eye; in both cases 
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my attention is turned on the object without any effort 
of will: this is non-yoluntary attention. We exercise 
yoluntary attention perhaps still more frequently ; 
when one examines an article carefully that he is about 
to buy, or when a child attends to the teacher’s 
explanation. 

582. It is important to observe that once the atten- 
tion is directed to an object, it matters little—so far as 
the results are coneerned—whether it be yoluntary or 
non-yoluntary : in either case the effect is produced of 
impressing the idea clearly and of storing it up in the 
memory. 

583. The power of -directing the attention is 
rapidly improved by practice (see Paragraph 603), and 
is of courso susceptible of training. Buta 
little consideration will show that the teacher must act 
with great judgment and discrimination in the process 
of training the attention of children of various ages. 

584. As voluntary attention requires an effort of 
will more or less sustained, we cannot expect to find it 
— except in a very feeble state—in young children: for 
in them the will is weak and incapable of sustained 
effort (Paragraph 652). The teacher therefore must 
not try to force little children to followhim in lengthened 
explanations: if he expects they will do so, he expects 
what is impossible. If he is explaining to a class of 
little ones, and finds that thsy grow weary and restless, 
he must not blame or punish them; the best thing he 
can do is to stop his explanation, and either let them 
play or set them at some mechanical exxployment for the 

` time. 

585. The voluntary attention of young children 
may be claimed for short and detached statements, as 
when the teachers points out the word cart on the 
tablet and namesitfor them. Here he may expect that 
they will pay such attention that they will recognise 
the word and name it five minutes afterwards. But 
he must not expect that they willattend to and remem- 
ber a dozen strange words on the same occasion, 
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586. Pictures are a great aid to the exercise of non- 
voluntary attention, which shows the utility of having 
the reading books well illustrated. Whenever there is 
an illustration, the children’s attention should be in 
every case directed to the details of the pic= 
ture as a regular part of the lesson. 

587. As the children adyance in age and knowledge 
the attention falls gradually more and more under the 
control of the will; and as motives of duty also begin 
to make their strength felt, more sustained efforts of vol- 
untary attention may be expected. But still th cher 
must take great care to proportion his requin to 
the age and ability of the children, * 

588, Ifthe teacherhas conducted his training § 
fully according as the children haye adyant€d, the pupils 
of the fifth and sixth classes will be able to bestow 
sustained attention throughout the whole of amy reason- 
able lesson or explanation. 

589, Great differences are obseryable among ¢hil- 
dren as to the power of sustaining attention, Some can 
keep their minds fixed on one object or subject for a 
length of time, but find a difficulty in quickly changing 
from one subject to another. Others are easily turned 
aside—they shift their attention readily from one thing 
to another—bnt cannot dwell long on any. The former 
often get the name of being dull, and are sometimes 
most unjustly blamed, or scolded for fheir 
slowness; yet they have generally a better type of in- 
tellect than the latter, who are flighty and shallow, 


though they are often credited with being smart and 


clever. r 

590. Teaching children of the two extreme types 
in Glasses tends to correct their respective defects : for 
they are continually influenced by the will of the 
Majority—imder the direction of the teacher—to 
make efforts, the one to keep the mind fixed, the other 
to change the attention readily from one subject to 
another. 


591. There are some few who can concentrate 
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attention for a long time on one subject, and who can, 
when they wish, change with great facility and readi- 
ness from one subject to another. Such persons haye 
the faculty of attention deyeloped in the highest degree. 

592. With the object of training the attention, the 
teacher should neyer give an order, ask a question, dic- 
tate a sum, or read a phrase for dictation, more than 
once on the same occasion. This will train 
the pupils to the habit of determinedly concentrating 
their attention on everything that is said to them— 
which of course is a most invaluable habit. 

593. But while yoluntary attention is to be ex- 
pected in the adyanced parts of the school, the teacher 
must neyer neglect the incentives to non-yoluntary 
attention, even in the yery highest classes. When about 
addressing a class, or the whole school, let him procure 
absolute silence in the first instance, till every eye is 
directed on him: then let his manner be impressive and 
his articulation perfectly distinct. All this catches the 
pupils through the two senses of seeing and hearing ; and 
the yoluntary attention they are expected to bestow is 
powerfully aided by the non-voluntary attention eyoked 
by the manner and words of the teacher. 

So also in using the black board, let the teacher give 
himself the habit of making his figures or diagrams 
heavy, decided, and distinct, which has the same effeat 
on the mind through the eye as clear articulation has 
through the ear, 

594. Non-yoluntary attention is not confined to 
children. As a matter of fact, no person, child or 

“adult, can keep the attention fixed for any very con- 

siderable time, unless he finds some interest in the 
subjett: and where this interest exists voluntary 
attention is aided by non-voluntary attention. This 
further shows the necessity for making all lessons 
intexesting, both for junior and senior classes, 


— 
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578, Define attention. What does the mind do in attention? 

$19. Show the great importance of attention. 

550. Show the affect of attention, A 

$81, Define the two kinds of attention, and give examples of each. 


| 
582, Show that the effect is tho same with both kinds of attention. | 
; bsg, effect of practice on the power of attending? Caution here regarde i 
ing é ren. 
Est. Why cannot much voluntary attention be expected in young chil- if 
domi Itn class of ous children grow weary under explanitivn whit | 
oughttobedone? Why! 


5. Show how far voluntary attention may bo expected from young J 
children, and how far not, į 

688, Useof illustrations? What is to be done with lesson illustrations ? 

537, Show how and why yoluntary attention develops as children adyanco, 
Caution to be observed 2, 3 

$38, effect of kaining in voluntary attention by the time pupils haye 
Girrived in senior classes? i x 

Ts, Ilustrate the two chief types of mind as to attention, Which Mihe 
better of the to? Caution in treatment of the slow? 

590, What is the effect of Beene in both types? y this? 

G91, Describe tha best montal type of all as to attention, 

692. How ia thé teacher to act with the object of training 
of evade ‘Effect of this? 

593. Tow is tho teacher to make use of non-yoluntary attenti 
Oe ties ‘of the school—as to eral directlons—asto black boat 


k 

. What limit is there to voluntary attention with all pooplot int 

out how non-voluntary attention acts in adults, Why should lessons bo 
made interesting ? 


8. Memory. 


595. If while an ideais before the miia second 
idea presents itself, the first disappears for fr ae or 
in other words, passes from consciousness: yet it ’re- 
mains in the mind though hidden, and may be revived 
by an accidental circumstance or by an 
effort of the will, 

596. When an idea which was férmerly in the mind 
is reproduced, and when it is at thegsame time recog- 
nised as having been formerly an object of conscious- 
ness, this reproduction is called memory. Thus when 
I recall the face of a friend there are two distinct men- 
tal processes: (1) the calling up of the idea: (2) the 
recognition that it was in the mind before. ‘This is 
memory, and I am said to remember. 

597. Memory is developed at an early age; andasa 
Separate fionlty—i.c, as mere memory, unaccompanied 
and unaided by the bizier power of judgment, it is be- 
eved to attain its greatest power at an age varying in 
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different individuals from seven to ten or eleven. 
After that it loses power, not so much on account of any 
degeneration in the faculty itself, as because the reason- 
ing and reflective faculties then begin to gain strength, 
and the opening mind has thenceforth a continually in- 
creasing multitude of things to attend to, 

598, Hence this isthe age for getting things 
by heart, for learning all those subjects that depend 
much on mere yerbal memory, as languages, arithmeti- — 
cal tables, pieces of poetry, granfmatical and geographi- 
cal lists and definitions, &. What is then learned too 
is more likely to be retained, a thing everyone ex- 
periences in bimself; for we all know that we remem- 
ber what we learned in childhood far more tenaciously 
and distinctly than things learned later in life. 

599. But even at this age the reasoning faculty is 
developing, and it is important to give it full play for 
growth. So the memory must not be exercised 
to excess, or it may engross too much of the mental 
activity and stunt the growth of the reasoning power. 

600. When an idea, having entered the mind, 
passes from consciousness for the time, it tends to fade 
away gradually ; and the longer the interval before it is 
again brought under notice the herder it is to revivo it, 
Tf a sufficiently long interval elapses it may vanish 
noyer to he revived again. But if at first it be recalled 
at short intervals, every recall makes it casier to bring 
it under notice again, and gives it a more lasting hold 
on the memory. 

GOL. The quality of the mind by which ideas once 
experienced are stored up and kept for future use is 
called xyetentiveness. ‘The minds of different 
individuals vary greatly in respect to retentiveness. 
There are some who remember almost all things they 
hear and read; while others forget almost us fast as 
the ideas enter their minds. A person yho keeps his 
ideas firmly and who can recall them readily wheneyer 
he wants them is said to have a good memory, 

602, The memory is affected by many things, the 

i 21 
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A chief of which are the following :—(a.) Exercise j | 
\@) Attention; (c) Repetition; (d) Time} 
e) Physical conditions; ( f) Association 
ise ideas. These will now be considered separately. 
GOS. (a.) Exercise. Tt is a universal law that under 
ordinary healthy conditions any power or faculty is 
strengthened by reasonable exercise. And in 
this respect the faculties of the mind bear a striking 
analogy to the muscles of the body. Thus a black- 
smith’s arms become strong by continually wielding | 
the hammer; and in like manner the senses, observa- i 
tion, memory, attention, &c. gain strength and pre- 
cision by exercise. | 
GOZ. So if a person have naturally a weak me- | 
| 


mory he may improve it by persistent practice; and | 
one who is endowed with a good memory may make it 
still better by the same means, i 

The practice of getting oral tasks therefore is useful, 
not only for giving the children a knowledge of the 
several subjects, but also for strengthening their me- 
mory. £ '| 

G05. (2.) Attention. For the effect of attention on | 
memory, refer to Section 2, page 300. 

GOG. (c.) Repetition. The memory is greatly aided | 
by repetition. Hence the utility of setting apart one 
day in the week for repetition of lessons. Hence also 
the use of Questions of Repetition (Par, 158.) 

G07. Repetition may often with great advantage | 
take the form of writing. The pupils may be asked to | 
write out in their own words the substance of a legson, 
orofsdme particular part of it. This shas the double ad- 
vantage that it is an exercise in composition as well as 
an aid to the memory. | 

SOS. The intervals must be carefully regulated. i 
If they be too short the repetition loses much of its ili 
effect (Paragraph 611) : if they be too long the original 
matter that isto be repeated may have more or less i 
faded from the memory, which brings double work. J 

609. With the same object the teacher should 
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direct the pupils when getting their lessons at home, to 
repeat them with books closed three or four times at 
moderate intervals in the eyening, and at least once in 
the mormng 

G10. (4.) Time. Time is an important factor in 
memory. It may be said that what quickly 
comes quickly goes. A child, having some other 
engagement, does not look at his home Jessons in the 
eyening, but waits till morning. He is then in a great 
hurry and reads them hastily. Shutting the book he 
runs them oyer in his mind once or twice as quickly as 
he can, and hastens to school. In this and all such 
cases, his mind may keep hold of the lessons till exa- 
mination time; but after this they will quickly fade 
away; and of course the whole work of both pupil and 
master comes to little or nothing. 

But if he read them carefully in the first instance 
the eyening before, and rehearse them as directed in 
Paragraph 609, he will retain them not only for examina- 
tion, but for many a day after; and the repetition day 
will fix them still more firmly in his memory. 

G11. To put the matter more plainly. Let a child 

read a lesson with a certain amount of care, and shut- 
ting the book let him go oyer it four times in quick sue- 
cession, Let him now take another similar lesson and 
read with the same care; and with book closed let him 
rehearse it four times as before, but at intervals of an 
hour. He will find that this second lesson has taken a 
much firmer hold on his memory than the first. 
. 612, It is the same with grown people in their 
stndies, Ifa map, scramble hastily through a certain 
portion of a subject immediately before examination, he 
may retain it long enough to serve the temporary pur- 
pose; but so far as permanent mental improvement is 
concerned, his time and Jabour are all but wasted, for 
scarcely a trace of what he has prepared will remain 
after a little time. 

If instead of this, he go oyer the subject slowly, 
view every detail on all sides, and master it till it 
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becomes so familiar as to form as it were part of his 
mind: here he spends perhaps three times as long as in 
the former case. But if the work is slow it is sure, 
and his memory takes a firm and lasting hold of the 
subject. a 

613. So also in giving a lesson on any subject, let 
the teacher not attempt to cram too much into one halt 
hour. He may indeed succeed in making the children 
grasp the whole lesson in a hasty superficial sort of 
sway; but they will soon forget it. If instead of this 
he spread the same amount of matter over two or thrall 
lessons, give the pupils time to digest every new state? 
ment, and make them work out all details either by 
statement or slate-work, they will have got a hold of 
the subject that it will be very hard to loosen. 

G14. (c) Physical Conditions. Tt is impossible that 
the children can attend properly to a lesson if they are 
weary after a day’s work; or if they are inconyeniently 
crowded in a gallery; or if they are bréathing impure 
air in a badly-ventilated room ; or in general} if they are 
suflering from any physical discomfort; or ih case of 
fm indiyidual child, if his health is not in good tone. 
And as the attention flags the memory grows feeble 
and the lesson is so far profitless (Paragraph 580). 

G15. (f) Association of Ideas. T have kept this 
last, though it is the most general of all the influences 
that affect the memory. Ideas run through the mind 
always conjoined with others—neyer singly. When 
tivo ideas offen come together, or in immediute succes- 
sion in the mind, they become as it were linked to- 
gether, so that one has a tendency to Gali 
up the other. This is what is*called association of 
eas. 

GiG. The oftener two ideas are presented together 
the stronger hecomes the link of connexion, and the 
more likely it is that one will recall the other. But if 
they come together only once or twice, the connexion 


pe be so weak that one may not suggest the other 
at - 
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617. This principle of association explains a vast 
proportion of all mental phenomena, and is at the root 
of a great part of school teaching. For example, it is 
by association the children get off the arithmetical 
fables: ‘4 times 7, 28” is so often repeated that at 
last “4 times 7” instantly suggests 28 without any 
effort. So also “King John, Magna Charta, 1215, 
Runnymede,” have so often come together, that it is, 
so to say, impossible to think of the one without think- 
ing of the others. And by a little reflection the reader 
will easily see that the same principle runs through 
almost all the school subjects. 

618. This explains the necessity of presenting lists 
of things always in the same order (Paru 
graph 455). If they are given in a different order 
at every lesson the bond of connexion botween them is 
very feeble, and the child in recalling them is likely to 
omit some. But if they always follow in the same 
order, the association between each and those before 
and after, is strengthened by each repetition, till at last 
when the first is mentioned the rest follow in regular 
succession without any effort. 


$95, Show how an {dea may remain in the mind though hidden, In 


what two ways may it be revived ? 

596, Define memory, and give example. 

507, When ig memory developed? Wen ia mere memory strongest? 
What causes it to lose power? 

598. What kind of intellectual work is best suited for childhood? 
Tilustrate the strong memory of childhood. 

599, What error must be avoided in exercisinga child'smemory? Why? 
to an idea hidden for a long time? What makes 
vive?) More difficult? z j- 
enoss, Show how people differ as to retentivences 


Sings that affect are 

G03. Effect of exercisé on mental and bodily faoultios, Examples. 

604, How may tho memory be strengthened? Two-fuld use of tasks? 

606. Effect of repetition on memory? Give examples, 

607. Double use of repetition in writing? 

G08, Show how the intervals between repetitions must be regulated, und 
the reason of this. Two kinds of error here 

609. How should children get their home lessons? 

610, Show how time affects memory, and give exiimple. 

GIL. Give special example as to how time affects memory ? 

612. Apply the principle to the studies of grown-up people, and ius- 
trate by examples. 37 gi x 

613, Apply the same principle to giving a lesson in school, 
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Show the various ways in which physical conditions affect the 
. Why do physical conditions affect memo: 


? 5 
615. How do ideas go through the mind as to isolation or otherwise? 
Define Association of Ideas, 


616. What is the effect of two ideas coming together, or in immediate 
succession, in the mind? If they often cometogether? If seldom? 
617. Give illustrations of association of ideas in teaching. 


613. Explain why lists should always be presented in the samo order 
If they are not, what is the result? 


4. [MAGINATION.- 


G29. Imagination is that process by which we re- 
arrange ideas already existing in the mind so as to 
form new pictures or combinations which may neyer 
have really existed though they may resemble Tedbiby- 
Thus if children get as a written exercise to desot 1 
imaginary walk, they use imagination; for they form 
new mental pictures and describe them, though the 
materials they employ—ideas of trees, streams, fields, 
rocks, &e.—already exist in their minds. 

620. Imagination appears very early, and is con- 
stantly at work. All the pleasure of anticipated toys, 
holidays, excursions, &c., is the work of imagination. 
So also in listening to the teacher’s description of foreign 
countries or strange animals or phenomena, the children 
must use the materials they have, and combine them so 
as to realise the teachers description as best they can. 
But though imagination appears carly it never attains 
its highest deyelopment till the ago of manhood. 


619, Define and Mustrate imagination. 


620, At what. period does imagination appear? Illustrate its operation, 
When does imagination come to maturity? 


< > 
5. JUDOMENT AND READNING. 


G21. When we compare two things with one an- 
other so as to determine the relation between them— 
whether they are the same or different, like or unlike, 
&c.; or when we weigh two courses of conduct so as 
to determine which is best to follow—such a process is 
called judging, and the resulting determination is 
called a judgment. - 
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An idea is expressed by a word, as a horse, a slate. 
The simplest act of judgment—the comparison of two 
things—is expressed by a proposition, as the horse is 
strong; this knife is better than that. 

G22. Judgment in its simplest form begins very 
early; for we see a mere infant preferring one play- 
thing to another, or deliberately determining whether 
it will walk this way or that. But it is of slow 
growth: it is very weak in childhood, and attains 
its full degree of styength and precision only in mature 
manhood. Hence the sciences, such as geometry, 
algebra, the scientific treatment of arithmetic, and so 
on, must be deferred till the pupils have advanced to 
the senior classes, when the reasoning power has 
attained sufficient strength. 

Among the most important functions of the reason- 
ing faculty are Induction and Deduction, which 
have been already treated of (page 88). 4 


621, Define judgment or reasoning. How is an idea expressod? How 
a judgment. 3 

622, At what period does judgment begin? Show by examples that this 
isso: How does it grow! When is it at maturity? Why must tho 
sciences be deferred till the children are adyancod? Mention two import- 
fant functiony of reasoning. 


Il, THE EMOTIONS OR FPRDLINGS. 


623. Though in dealing with the minds of children 
it is the Intellect that chiefly falls under the hands of 
the teacher; yet he has much also to do with the 
Feplings and the Will. 

` G24. The feelings are chiefly concerned with plea- 
sure and pain; though there are ceftain feelings that 
can scarcely be said to be attended with either. When 
a boy is proud of haying worked opt a hard sum, or is 
sorry for having displeased the teacher, these states of 
mind are emotions ar feelings. 

625. In regard to this department of the mind tho 
functions of the teacher are two=fold :— 
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1. To deal with the feelings for their own sake—to 
foster and encourage those that tend to good, and to 
keep in check those that tend to evil. 

2. To make use of the feelings as an instrument of 
teaching; for when taken advantage of in tho right 
way they exert a powerful influence in forwarding the 
intellectual development of the children. 

G26. All emotions affect the body, some slightly or 
almost imperceptibly, some very powerfully. In many 
eases yon can tell the emotion that passes throin the 
mind by its bodily effects, as in caso of grief, anger, 
fear, joy, &e. . 

647, The feelings are developed very carly ; ae 
Some make their appearance as goon as the child begins 
to notice objects around him; as for instance, the 
feeling of pleasure on secing the mother; or the feeling 
gr orion for animals or things hurtful or disagreo- 
able, 

G28. All feclings when in excess aro injurious, and 
more so in children than in adults, for children are less 
able to control them. 

629. The will has not much direct influence over 
the feelings; for a boy is joyful or afraid whether he 
will or not, if circumstances occur to make him so. But 
n an indirect way the will may tone them down, or 
prevent them going to excess, by raising up emotions 
tending in an opposite direction. ‘hus a tendency to 
triumph over a defeated antagonist may be in a great 
measure counteracted by a feeling of pity for his dis- 
appointment at missing the prize. Such feelings may 
be gently encouraged by the teacher; and this healt'sfu® 
exernise of the will on the part of«ihe child will gain 
strength by practice. 

Suppose a child begin to cry after being scolded or 
punished. Better leave him to himself till the fit 
Passos. His crying and sobbing are not under the 
control of his will, and to punish him further for dis- 
obedience in not stopping when told is cruelty, and 
only makes matters Worse. So with a sudden tendency 


GC 
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to laughter in the class: better to let it pass unnoticed, 
or look pleasantly on it—if it is right to do so—and it 
will soon wear itself out. But any effort to repress it 
by force or solemn command will only make it burst 
out more irresistibly; because laughter is often quite 
uncontrollable even by the will of grown people. 

630. The foclings, as has been said (Par. 558), affect 
the intellect and the will in a greater or less degree. 
A child—or an adult—under strong emotions of fear, 
or grief, or joy, or anger, is quite nnable to think or 
judge correctly, and acts according to the blind im- 
pulse of the moment. Thus, if a child has been put in 
terror of having his sum wrong, this very agitation 
will set him astray in spite of all efforts to be calm and 
collected; and the teacher who punishes a child for a 
Wrong sum under such circumstances—on the score of 
carclessness—is guilty of great injustice and cruelty. 

G31. Those feelings that haye to do with seli— 
commonly cated the egoistic or selfish feele 
ings—make their appearance earliest. Such are fear, 
anger, desire of possession, greediness, love of supe- 
riority, love of praise, and so forth, which all originate 
in the instinct of self-preseryation and self-interest. 
Some of these are legitimate and useful when not 
carried to excess; others are eviland must be repressed, 
as envy, hatred of those that injure, &e. 

632. Almost all the early feelings of children are - 
more or less egoistic, or mixed up with selfishness; 
but as the little ones advance, provided they are under 
good training and surrounded with good examples, 
feolings of this kind tend gradually to weaken and give 
place to others morë generous and disinterested. 

G33. The social feelings, or those that have 
chiefly to do with “other human beings, make their 
appearance at a later period; such as pity, attachment 
to relatives or companions, sympathy, gladness at the 
Success of others, &e. 

G34. Tater still is the appearance of what are 
called the abstract sentiments, which are more 
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refined states of feeling, and require more maturity of 
mind. Such are the love of truth, the feeling of duty, i 
love of knowledge, the admiration and love of beauty— 
embodied in the poct’s saying, “A thing of beauty is 
a joy for ever.” 

635. The teacher should endeayour by gentle and 
persuasive means to check the undue growth of egoistic 
feelings; and to encourage the better class of social 
feelings and sentiments. And the best way of doing 
this is by showing the example, For in this matter 
of educating the feelings, the proverb holds eminently 
true :—‘ Example is better than precept.” ó 

636. The teacher, as I have said, must make use of 
the feelings to further the school work. Here amach 


judgment is needed to hit on the proper medii to 
work on the feelings as far as may be necessary for his 
purpose, and to avoid exciting them in excess, ey 


G37. The feeling of gratification for haying dono 
their duty and for haying earned the approbation of the 
teacher—the feeling of pleasure in study and exertion 
these are the wholesomest and best stimulants to 


children to go through the work assigned to them, so far 
as school children 


has to do in spurring on the pupils—the better, 

G39. Teeling of Power.—The feeling of power—vf = 
being able to do something? not easy to 
do, is a pleasurable and healthful emotion, so far as it 
38 Not excessive, and we all possess if in a greater or 
less degree.. If the teacher duly foster this emotion in 
his pupils, they will feel a certain amount of pleasuro 
m preparing their lessons and going through their work. 


myone must perceive the good effect of this in 
the future life of the child, 


a 
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This feeling when excessive may stimulate to exer- 
tion beyond the strength, and the immature brain may 
be oyerstrained. 

G40. The Pleasure of Activity —Childrenhayea large 
fund of activity, both bodily and mental, which must 
get vent somehow; they find a positive pleasure in active 
employment of some kind, as long as it does not weary 
them. They cannot remain idle, and if they do not find 
anything better to employ them, they will do mischief. 
Tt is tho teacher’s business to turn this strong tendency 
into a useful channel—to haye some profitable work 
always in their hands on which they can expend their 
energy. 

GFL. The Feeling of Emulation and Rivalry.—This 
feeling makes its appearance at a very early age. It is 
one of the most powerful of all stimulants 
to exertion, and the teacher may encourage it with- 
in limits. But it must be kept in careful check, for it 
very easily runs to excess, and is then very baneful and 
dangerous. On the one hand it may lead to boasting, 
to too much self complacency, or to taunting or triumph- 
ing over a defeated adversary; and on the other hand it 
may engender feelings of envy, animosity, and hatred 
in the breast of him who is worsted in the contest. 

642. Ina yery gentle and cautious way, the teacher 
may use it as an incentive to work, but he must be eyer 
on the watch for the appearance of its worst phases, 
Moreoyer, he ‘must so manage that the feeling be 
diffused pretty generally through the class: 
for if only two or three strive for praise, or place, or 
prize, while all the rest are hopeless and indifferent, 
it is useful only to those few—useless to the general 
body. 

643. The safest planis, as far as possible, to set up 
the child to be, as it were, a rival to himself—to excite 
a feeling of pleasure, at the superiority of his state of 
progress or scholarship now, as compared with what it 
Was at some past time. ms 

S44, Love of Approbation and Praise.—A reasonable 
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desire to gain the good opinion of others is a laudable 
and healthful feeling; it is more or less felt 
by all, and is the spring of many of our actions and 
courses of conduct. Tt appears in the earliest infancy; 
for the little one, having accomplished some infantile 
feat, will look at its mother for tho smile of approbation. 
Although this feeling is mostly egoistic, it is good to 
eneourage it. The judicious teacher will therefore 
bestow reasonable praise where it is deserved. 
But he must avoid praising indiscriminately and on all 
occasions, which will deprive it of all its value 
as a stimulus. ; 
G45. Some teachers are very grudging and nan 
minded in awarding praise, which is a fault on the 
other side. The child may be doing his best and may 
make a very fair attempt; but unless his manner of” 
doing the work, or framing an answer Square-in exactly 
with the feacher’s preconceived notions, there is no 
mark of approval, but rather the reverse ; and of course 
the child is disappointed and discouraged, and will 
probably not give himself the trouble of so much exer- 


G46. If the love of approbation exist in an im- 


Praise whether deserved or not—it makes the child over 
vain of unworthy objects, such as clothes, toys, being 
thought to haye done feats that he never did at all, &e. ; 
and it will tend to make him look down with contempt 
on those whom he thinks inferior, or will make him 
envious of those who have legitimately earned praise. 


G27. Praise bestowed in a just measure ig &æ ~- 


Powerful stimulus to work, iot only to tho 
pupil praised, but to all those who hear it. ‘But if it 
appear to the general sense of the school to be either 
undeserved or much beyond the merits of the case, 
it is not only worthless but mischieyous, for the pupils 
will question the justice of tho master, or perhaps 
accuse of partiality or favouritism. 


e 
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(623, Whatis the chief department of tlie mind the teacher has to deal 
with? Whatother departments hns he to do with? 
624. With what are the emotions or feelings chiefly concerned! Is this 
always so? Give illustrations of states of feeling. 
625, What are the two functions of the teacher as regards the emotions? 
626. Show how the feelings affect the body + illustrate. 
i. When are the emotions developed ? “Show by example that this is 
the case. 
ie Pio of feelings when in excess} Why worse in children than in 
adults 
629, How far are the feelings affected by the will? How can the will 
affect them indirectly? Illustrate by schoo! examples the non-control of 
will over feelings. 
030, Show how the feelings affect the intellect and the will; and give 
illustrations, Cautions necessary hore. f 
631, What are the egoistic feelings? Give examples. How do they 
originate? How far ought the egoistic feelings be encouraged or repressed ? 
032. Of what kind generally are the early feelings of children? What is 
the effect of good training and examples on the egoistic feelings ? 
633. wee and give examples of the social foclings. When do they 
appear 
G34, Describe and give examples of the abstract sentiments. When are 
thoy developed T x 
635, What course should the teacher adopt with the three classes of 
feclings? Best way to educate the foolings ? ery 
636. In ane the feelings to further the echool work, what caution is 
meco; 
637, What are the most healthful fo slings to make nse of in the echool ? 
i tow far should fear und shume be made useof? Cautions? 
639. How far may the feeling of power bo utilized? Use! Danger of 


its excess. 
640, How does the pleasant feeling of activity manifest itself? If chil- 
dron get nothing usefulto do, whatis the result! Tow is the teacher to deal 


with this tendency to activity? £ 

641. When does the feeling of emulation or rivalry appear? How does it 
stand as a stimulus? Show the evils of its excess. k; 

612, Show how far the teacher mayuse it, How far must it extend? If 


it ho confined to a few? A 
643, What is the safest plan as to Hue M f 
G14, How far is love of praise right? Show its extent. Show that 


itappears early. To which of the three classes of feelings does it belong? 
Should it be encouraged or discouraged? Cautions as to praise? 
615. Point out some faults as to bestowing praise. 


646, Evils of an excessive love of praise? 
647, How far is love of praise a stimulus? Show that the teachor must 


be cautious and jus in his praise. If not, what is the result? 


œ» IN. THE WILL. 


648. We are said to will, or to exert volition, when 
we put forth active energy to carry outa 


determinate purpose; as when I go to take a 
walk, or when a pupil mentally runs over the heads of 


his lessons for next day. ‘This exertion of volition is 
an act; and the power that exerts itself is the will. 
649, The various inducements that influence us to 
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exert our will so as to produce certain results are 
called motives. ; 

G50. Some motives are good; others bad; and it 
is the duty of the teacher to encourage the former and 
discourage and check the latter, so far as he can dis- 
coyer them. 

G51. Some motives are immediate—more or less 
. —as for instance when a child goes through an exercise 
to comply with the teachers directions; or when he 
does some piece of work at home to carn the reward of a 
penny from his mother. 

Other motives are ina greater or less degree remote, 
as when a pupil makes a long continued effort at work 
that he may be at the head of his class und win the 
prize at next annual examination ; or when a student 
goes through years of study that he may attain to some 
profession, 


652. The willis developed in some degree in is hali 


will. But in childhood it is very weak, and incapable * 


` of being sustained. Moreover, it is exerted almost 
always for immediate motives. The older the child 
grows, the morehe becomes capable of volition on account 
of remote motives, and the longer he is able to sustain 
an effort of will. 

653. In respect to the influence of remote motives 
there are vast differences among adults, Some seem in- 
capable of sustaining an effort of will, or of working for 
an object in the remote distance, though they may wor 
eran immediate motive and work wall enough while 
the spurt lasts, You will see a young man beginning 


little vigorous effort—he begins everything, and never 
finishes anything. ‘This is a most unfavourable 

of intellectual character. Others there are who 
once they begin a thing stick to their purpose doggedly 
fill they conquer the difficulties: sometimes we say 


o 


o 


———— e 
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that people of this kind have an irom will: and it 
may be almost said that nothing that they take in hand 
is impossible to them. 

G54. It is the teacher’s business to discourage 
flightiness—to encourage children to persevere in any 
good purpose they take in hands. Perseverance 
is ono of the chief engines of success in life: and- 
it is a quality that may be greatly strengthened— 
whether in child or adult—by exercise and en- 
couragement, 


6183. Define the will and give example. 
049, Dolino motives 
sy ‘Two kinds of motives? How Is the teacher to act in regard to each 
ndt 
Göl, Define inmediate and remote motives and give examples, 
652, When does the will begin to be developed? Give example of carly 
development of the will: For what kind of motives is it exerted in childhood 


What dogree of strength has the will in childhood? 
653. Show the differences of will as to remote motives In adults, Glye 
exainplé of unfavourable type of intellectual character as regards the power of 
will Give exaviple of the reverse type. 
G54. In What manner should a toachor cultivate the will m childron ? What 
should he encourage and what discourage? Uso of perseverance [How may 


perseverance be strengthened ? 


CHAPTER XII. 
TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL INSTRUCTION. 


1. Brancues Tavenr 1x Narioxar Scuoors. 


„G55. There has been, for some years past, a strong 
movement all through Europe and America in favour 
of Technical and Industrial Instruction in Schools. 
People are beginning to feel that the hands need to be 
educated as well as the head ; and it is now very gene- 
rally recognised that all children—boys and girls— 
should be taught, from infancy upwards, to uso their 
hands at some sort of work suitable to age and sex. 
656. The Commissioners of National Education in 
Treland have participated prominently in this great 
Zla 
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movement, They have introduced various industrial 
branches into the National Schools, sanctioning and 
encouraging some, and making others obligatory. Lr 
all these branches the pupils may earn results’ fees for 
the teachers, for ascertained proficiency; and in case of 
some, a yearly salary is paid to the teacher, along with 
results’ fees. (For amounts of fees, see Board’s Rules, 
“Results? fees, Scales,” &c., in Index.) 

It may be convenient to give here, at one view, an 
outline of all the arrangements made by the Commis- 
stoners, for Technical and Industrial instruction. 

Kindergarten las been already dealt with in Chapter 
X., p. 283. A Kindergarten Time-table, which is 


not given in the chapter referred to, will be found at + ` 


page 380, 

G57. In all the training colleges Drawing is taught 
by special teachers to the Queen’s scholars (or students 
in training as teachers), both male and female. In the 
practising national schools connected with the training 
colleges the subject is obligatory, 7. e. it must be taught 
to all pupils above second class: in other national 
schools it is yoluntary. It may be taught by the 
teacher of the school if he has a certificate of qualifi- 
cation; and results’ fees are paid for passes in it in all 
classes except the two lowest (first and second). 

GSS. The Albert National Agricultural Training 
Institution at Glasnevin, Dublin, is maintained to supply 
instruction : (a) in the science and practice of agriculture 
to the sons of farmers, to national school teachers, 
and others; (2) in the most improved systems of dairy 
ing to young women, daughters ofthe agricultural 
classes. (For details see Board's Rules: “ Agriculture,” 
in Index, 

The Munster Model Agricultural and Dairy National 
School, near Cork, is maintained to afford instruction 
in agriculture to the sons of farmers and others, and in 
dairying to young women, (For details see Rules: 
“Munster Model Agricultural School,” in Index.) 

The Queen’s scholars of the male training colleges 
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receive instruction in agriculture. With the intention 
of diffusing correct ideas in dairying, the female Queen’s 
scholars of the Marlborough-street Training College are 
taught how to make butter—they make it with their 
own hands—according to the most improved methods. 

There are ‘‘ Agricultural National Schools” through 
the country, t.e. National Schools with farms or gardens 
attached, for the instruction of the pupils—fourth class 
and above—in the theory and practice of agriculture 
and gardening, Besides results’ fees, there are special 
payments for well-managed school farms, and for well- 
managed school gardens. (For details see Rules : 

i Agricultural Schools,” in Index.) 

Agriculture (theory) must be taught to all boys of 
fourth and higher classes in all National Schools, except 
those in large towns, where it is optional : it is optional 
for girls of all National Schools. 

659. The Queen’s scholars of the female training 
colleges are taught practical cookery. 

GGO. These Queen’s scholars are also taught plain 
needlework, dressmaking, and sewing machine, by 
special teachers, In the Marlborough-street Training 
College the female Queen’s scholars. are, in addition, 
taught art needlework. 

661. In all National Schools, where female teachers 
or workmistresses are employed, instruction in needle- 
work and knitting must be given to every girl in second 
class and aboye. Under certain conditions ev ery girl in 
sixth class must give her school-time mainly to indus- 
trial work. (See p. 328 for further information on this.) 

.6G2. The following three subjects may be taught 
‘in National Scheols to girls of fifth class and aboye, 
and are paid for as Extra Branches, with 5s. results’ 
fee; provided the teachers give evidence of their com 
petency satisfactory to the Commissioners ;— 

1. Practical Cookery. 

2 Dairying, provided there is attached to the schod 
a dairy haying command of a sufficient supply of milk, 
end proper appliances- 


22 
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3. Management of poultry, provided there is a poultry 
yard attached to the school, available for, and made 
use of in, the practical instruction of the pupils. 

663. Domestic Economy and Hygiene are recog- 
nised and paid for as extra subjects (results’ fee, 5s.) 
when taught to girls of fifth class and above: these 
subjects, though not commonly calling for the use of 
the hands when taught in schools, haye an intimate 
connexion with industrial instruction. on 

664. In National Schools having “Special Industrial 
Departments,” an industrial teacher is paid a salary 
by the Board for the instruction and training of externs 
(te. of those who are not pupils of the school) as well 
as of female pupils who have passed through the sixth 
(highest) class in embroidery and other adyanced kinds 
of needlework or other approved branches of industrial 
instruction for females. (See Rules: ‘‘Industrial In- 
struction: special departments for embroidery,” in 
Index.) 

665. The male Queen’s scholars of the “ Marl- 
borough-street Training College,” and those also of the 
Church of Ireland Training College, are taught Handi- 
craft: at the end of their Course they are examined for 
Certificates. Handicraft may be taught to boys of fifth 
and sixth classes of National Schools by teachers who 
have gained Certificates of Competency: for every boy 
who passes, a results’ fee of 5s. is paid. (For the Pro- 
grammes for teachers and piipils and for other informa- 
tion on this subject, see the Board’s Rules, “Handicraft” 
in Index.) 

GGG. In localities where managers of schools arrange _ 
with skilled persons to give instrucfion in Spinning, 
Weaving, and other Cottage industries (in suitable 
rooms or in separate buildings in close proximity to 
the National School) to advanced pupils of the schools 
or groups of schools, results’ fees may be paid for 
fifth and sixth class pupils and a special salary may be 
awarded to the teacher of the industry, on condition 
that the requisite appliances are provided. ‘The indns- 
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trial department may also be open to young persons 
j who have already left school, but may desire to attend 
the Industrial Classes (but for these no results’ fees will 
be paid). 
i 667. The Commissioners have a depot at the central 
establishment in Dublin for the sale of Kindergarten 
requisites, of tools, and of materials for needlework, 
knitting, and embroidery—all of the best quality. 
These are for sale to, and for use in, National Schools 
only: and parcels are forwarded to schools in every 
part of Ireland. The establishment of this depot was 
a most important step for the advancement of technical 
and industrial education. For a full enumeration of 
the various articles kept for sale here, with prices, sce 
e, the Board’s published Lists of Requisites. 

GGS. Instruction in most of the forementioned 
technical and industrial branches is given in the Marl- 
borough-street Training College and in the Central 
National Model Schools, Dublin, where classes may be 
seen every day in full work. 


oh What is now the general conviction as regards Industrial instruction in 
schools? 
656. State broadly what the Irish N. E. Commissioners have done. 
= 657. What are the arrangements for instrnetion in Drawing? 
-= 658 Give the objects for which the Albert Agricultural Training Institution 
1 {gmaintained ? Give the same for the Munster Model Agricultura) and Dairy 

National School. Give the arrangements for Agricultural teaching as regards 
! (1) Queen's scholars; (2) as regards pupils of National Schools. 

639. What are the arrangements for Cookery instruction for Queen's scholars? 

i GGO and GGI. Provision for Plain and Art Needlework instruction for Queen's 
| scholars. Arrangements for Needlework shstruction In schools and collexes. 
| 


662, Give the arrangements for the teaching of the following branches :— 
Cookery, Dairying, Management of Poult - 
| 663, The same for Domestic Economy and Hygiene. $ 
664. The igements for schools having ** Special Industrial Departments” 


__.465, Provisions for Handicraft instruction in colleges and schools. 
666, What are the arrangements for Spinning, Weaving, and other Cottage 


i! 
| industries? 


) G67, Arrangements for the sale of Industrial requisites to schools. 
$ 
P A Pe 
' 2. BOARD’S INDUSTRIAL PROGRAMME FOR GIRLS. 
“| GG9. The following two very important rules were 
) jntroduced by the Commissioners in 1889. They are 


obligatory in all National Schools where female teachers 
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or workmistresses are employed, unless, on application 
of any manager, the Board may, for special reasons, 
dispense with either or both. 

670. First Rurs.—Every girl in classes in which 
needlework is required to be taught shall be under instruc- 
tion in needlework for at least one hour on each of the five 
school-days of the week. k i 

G71. Secoxn RureE.—Tn every National School whose 
Results’ year commences on or after the 1st August, 1885 " 
every girl who passes the second stage of the Fifth Old 
shall devote the remainder of her school attendance chiefiy 
to industrial work. 


Resvuts’ Fees, Finst AND SECOND Years. 


Reading (which should inctude Text s. d. 
Books on suitable industrial sub- 
jects, and on Domestic Economy, 
with knowledge of the subject 
Litorary, matter), $ : . a . 
ós. 6d, \ English Composition (including Let- 
ter-Writing on various subjects, 
which should embrace Geography, 
Grammar, &c.): skillin Penmanship 
to be taken into account, = . 3 0 ditto 
Plain Needlework (in its various 
developments, including Shirt- 
making), This must be one of the 
three industrial suber to be taken 
Industrial, up daily in each of the two years 
9s. of a Sixth Class Course, $ . 3 0 ditto. 
Special Industries—Classes A and B 
(as in next par.), any two of which) 3 0 ditto, 
can carry fees in the same year, . } 3 0 ditto. 
Total, 14s. 6d. a my 
INDUSTRIAL PROGRAMME. 


to 


6 ayour. 


672, Crass A.—1. Dress-making (plain); underskirt-making. 
2. Fine underclothing; baby clothes. 3. Knitting and crocheting 
of jerseys, caps, wraps, vests, petticoats, socks, stockings, gloves, 
slippers, and similar articles. 4. Good repairing of garments, 
hose, house and table linen, &c., such as darning (damask and 
invisible), fine-drawing, re-lining, re-binding, re-fitting, re- 
huttonholing, turning; also plain ingrain marking. 5. Cloth- 
work, viz.:—Girls’ jackets, children’s cloaks and newmarkets 


o 
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little boys’ suits, braiding, tailor-buttonholing. 6. The washing, 
carding, spinning, and weaving of wool. 7. Treatment of flax 
and weaving of linen. ° 

Crass B.—1. Lace-making—Youghal, Limerick, Carrickma- 
reoss, Inishmacsaint, or other recognised kind. 2. Motntmellick 
work—Sprigging (on handkerchiefs, &¢.), ornamental marking 
of linen. 3. Art needlework, including embroidery irom Celtic 
patterns. 4. Gold and silver lace work— Ecclesiastical em- 
broidery. 5. Hangings—Fumiture embroidery. 6. Glove- 
making. 7. Artificial flower-making. 8. Basket-making— 
Indian matting, straw matting; straw chairs ; straw plaiting, &e.; 
other articles produced from straw, or wicker. 9. Other kinds of 
cottage industries, such as wood-carving, net-mending, where 
local or suitable. 


G73. It will be seen that where this Programme is 
carried out three industrial branches are to be taught, of 
which plain needlework (including shirt-making) must 
be one: the other two may be selected from the “ Indus- 
trial Programme.” This Industrial Programme, under 
two classes, A and B, includes every possible form of 
school or cottage industry. It has been made so ex- 
tensive, evidently with the intention of suiting all the 
various needs and circumstances of different localities. 

G74. The new Programme has been taken up in 
numbers of National Schools, and among others, in the 
Central Model School, Dublin. In the beginning 
the difficulty here was to get materials—the same 
difficulty that is incidental to all industrial teaching 
in schools. If the girls could be got to bring the 
materials for their own dresses there would be an 


~ ample supply. But both parents and pupils—though 


having full faith in the school for its literary work— 
mo doubt distrusted it in this new departure, which 
was natural enough: they feared their dresses might 
be spoiled. The teachers were very careful, however ; 
and at last it began to be found out that, though the 
articles were all made by the girls, they were well 
made—not an article spoiled. The parents gradually 
lost their fears, and gained confidence as time went on: 
and as things now stand, materials for dress-making, 
knitting, and plain needlework, are brought in very 
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freely, The opening difficulty has been found to be | 
much less serious than was at first anticipated; and 
this, no doubt, wills the experience of the manager 

and teacher of every school where the new Programme l 
is introduced. % 

Phe girls of classes below sixth are also encouraged | 
to have their dresses made by the sixth class pupils ; 
and, according as the people gain still greater confi- 
dence, a large supply will, it is expected, come from 
this source. 

A visitor may now, at any time, see a number of the 
pupils wearing articles of dress made by themselyes— 
one of the most pleasing sights a person could wish to 
see in a school. 

G25. The Commissioners do not prescribe any par- * 
ticular system of dress-cutting or measuring: the one 
thing insisted on is that dress-making shall be well 
taught. In the Central Model School the ‘scientific 
system of dress-cutting ” isadopted. In this, as well 
as in every other system, two things have to be done— | 
at least in schools—before the dress is cut out. Kirst, 
measuring ; second, drawing out in pencil—or “ draft- 
ing,” as it is called—the pattern on paper from the 
measures. The girls are taught to draft before they 
are taught to meusure, because itis much easier. In 
the “Scale” or chart used in the scientific system | 
(which is on the Board’s List, price 2s. 6d.), there is a 
set of ‘‘measures for practising »—intended entirely 
for teaching purposes. The teacher first gives a col- | 
lective lesson by drafting the pattern from these mea- 
sures with chalk on a blackboard before the whole clas 
Then the girls take down the same mfasures from dii 


I 
tation, after which each—using pencil and paper— 1 
drafts the pattern under the teacher’s eye. Whenever \ 
the actual measures for a dress are taken, it is usual to 


utilise them in like manner for a collective lesson. 
This practice is continued till drafting is mastered. if 

676. For some time after admission to sixth class 5 
the girls do not measure ; they merely look on while 
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the others are doing it. But when they aro well able 
to draft they are set to measure; and it takes a con- 
siderable time to learn to do it correctly. 

When the teacher is satisfied that a correct draft has 
been made, after the measures for a dress have been 
taken, the material is cut according to pattern. The 
measuring, drafting, and cutting-out, are all done by 
the advanced girls, in presence of the teacher. 

6772. The following specimen Time Tables for Sixth 
Glass may proye useful to teachers who haye adopted 
the alternative Industrial Programme. They may suit 
some schools either as they stand, or with modifications. 
Tven if they do not suit, they may assist the teacher by 
giving an idea of how the work of the sixth class may 
Ge distributed throughout the day. A partial Time 
Table of this kind should, of course, be so arranged 
that the work of the sixth class will fit in with the 
work of the rest of the school—a matter of no great 
difficulty :— 

No. 1. 
10-10.80. Religious Instruction. 


So erin t Reading, &c. 

11.30-12.10. First Industrial Subject (to he named), 
Second Industrial Subject (to be named). 

Playground. K 


Composition, &c. 
Plain Needlework. 
Reading, &c. 

No. 2. 


10-10.30. Religious Instruction. 
10,30-11. ® Home Lessons. 
11-11.30. Reading, &c. 
11.30-12.10. First Industrial Subject (to be named). 
H Second Industrial Subject (to be named). 


Playground. 

Composition, including Letter-Writing in 
Geography, Gramuiur, &c.; Accounts, 
Bills of Parcels, &c. 

Plain Needlework. 


Reading, &c. 
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669, 670, 671. What are the two Rules about Industrial Education, introduced 
in 18897 What are th 


e exempti ns? As regards sixth-class girls, give (1) Liter- 
aE rogrammes (2) Indust 
ME 


Programme. 
Enumerate the Industrial branches included under classes A and B. 
Why has the Indu-trial Frogramme been made so extensive 2s » 
74. What is the initial difticulry in carrying out the New Industrial! 
gramme for sixth class? How may it be overcome? State the chief sot 
supply ‘of materials. 


75, In a school, before a dress is cut out, what two things have to be di 
Which of the two are girls tinght first, and why? Show how drafting m; 
taught collectively. What should be done after the collective lesson? 

676. Describe the process of tuching girls how to measure. 

617. Write out a Time Table for sixth class in a school adopting the Tn 
dustrial Programme. 
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Nore ox No. 7. Tn: TABLE, p. 4% 


The hour devoted to Needlework may 


for eiu 


x division, or both, if the tea 
arrangement, 


be divided into two separate half hours 
icher should find ita more convenient 


The following modification of No. 2 Time Table, 
page 42, makes provision for the teaching of Agricul- 
ture. This subject should also be prepared as a Home 


Lesson ;— 
Toe, Junior Diviston Sexton Diviston 
4 (ist, 2nd, and 3rd). (4th, Sth, and 6th). 
10 |10.30 Religious Instruction. 
10.90 | 11.5 Copying. D Home Lessons, F 
11.5 [11.85 Home Lessons, F Writing. D 
Arithmetic. Arithmetic. 
11.85 | 12.10 | (Third Class Geos M, Tu.) | P (Reading, Wed) F 
12.10 | 12.40. Reading. F Dictation. D 
12.40 | 1.10 Play, 
E Heading. 
. à Grammar. 
1.10 | 140 ve Thee D (Reading, Mon.) F 
1.40 [22.15 Arithmetic. F Arithmetic. D 
215 | 2.55 Writing. D Reading. F 
‘ z Geography, M., Tu., Wed. | 
255| 3.30 meaning F | Agriculture,’Th. re | G 
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KINDERGARTEN Tore TABLE FOR A SMALL INFANTS-SCHO0L. 


This (with a trifling modification to suit peculiar 
circumstances) is the Time Table in use in the Branch | 
Infants-School of the Central Model School, Dublin: f 
one teacher and one monitor: one apartment only, 
with desks, gallery, and floor circles. This Time y 
Table is giyen as a specimen. If it does not answer 
any particular school as it stands, it may be modified 
to suit the circumstances. ` 


t 
Tom, INFANTS. FIRST Crass. Srcoxp CLASS. 


o 
10 | 10.20 Religions Instruction. 
7 p | 
10.30) 11 best eae G Writing. | D | Home Lessons. | F 
at [aso] writing, |D | Home Lessons, | F | Copying, M Tu. | g 


Arith. W. Th. F. 


11,30} 12 | Repeat Poetry, | F obest La Fe G| Writing |D 


12 | 12.90] Kindergarten, | G | Kindergarten. | D | Reading. | F 


12,30) 1 Playground. 


op | Read. & Spell, Readi d - 
1 | 1.30 | diject Less Tu,| & Spellie | F | Kindergarten. | D 


4.90) 2 | Kindergarten. | D | Arithmetic. |G | Arith. Mon. The] F 


Singing and Drill, Thursday, 
- 


2 | 210 Playground. 


230| 235| Beadingand |p | Copying | p | Bend: Mon. Tu: | G 


z Spelling. ‘Arith. W. Th. F. 
‘Avith. Mon. Tu. 
203| 3 Tables | @| Reading and | p | Copying, Wad. | D 


Spelling, Re ate 


Second Class Girls—Needlework, 2 to 3 o’Clock each day, 


INSDAN EES 


x 


A. 

Abstract sentiments, 313. 

Activity, pleasure of, 315. 

Addition, simple, 202. 

Affirmative or lecturing me- 
thod, 90. 

Alphabet, a perfect, 130. 

Alphabetic method, 130 : dif- 

culties of, exaggerated, 131. 

Angular hand, 167. 

Answers to be full, 102; not 
to be assisted, 104. 

Answering, manner of, 102 ; 
causes of imperfect, 103. 

Apparatus, 16. 

Approbation and Praise, love 
of, 315. 

Arithmetic, 184; mental, 191; 
woring from cards, 216; 
in drafts, 197; in desks, 
218; errors in, 219; theory 

— Of, 221. 
Arithmeticon, 16 #how to use, 


Atithmetics, pupils to have 
them, 53. 


Assistants—attendance for, 
52, 
Association of ideas, 308; 


affects memory, 308. 
Attendance, relation of aver- 

age to maximum, 3; regu- 

larity, 82 ; punctuality, 53. 


Attention, 295,300; two kinds 
of, 300; training of, 302; 
affects memory, 306. 


B. 


Bags for books, 77. 

Ball-frame, 16; how to use, 
186. 

Baskets for books, &c., 77. 

Bipartite system, 19; plans 
for, 25 to 31 ; how to carry 
on with galleries, 28-30, 
without galleries, 31. 

Blackboard, 15. 

Blotting paper, 80, note. 


Cc. 


Calisthenics, 74. 

Cap and cloak room, 5, 

Cap-rack, 5. 

Caps, arrangements for, 76. 

Cards, working arithmetic 
from, 216. 

Carelessness in writing. 166. 

Ceiling, 6. 

Change of lessons, arrange- 
ments for, 73. 

Chinese lan, e, 128. 

Class, 19. 
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Classification, 108. 

Classrooms, 4; furniture and 
size of, 4. 

Class-teaching, 95. 

Cloaks, arrangements for, 77. 

Closets, 7. 

Composition, English, 241. 

Consciousness, 296, 

Cs ea how sounded, 

47. 


Constants, Table of, 190. 

Continents and smaller Di- 
visions, Geography of, 254. 

Copying, 106, 173; to prevent 
in arithmetic, 197. 

Copybooks, arrangements for, 
79; how to keep, 169. 

Correction of errors in Dicta- 
tion, 177. 

Correction of errors in read- 
ing, 149, 

County, Geography of, 252, 


D. 


Decimals, 212, 

pe ncton and induction, 88, 

Deduction and deductive 
teaching, 88, 

Desk lessons to be silent, 69. 

Deske, construction of, 8; 
number and location of, 

Dictation lesson to be pre- 
pared, 182. 

Dictation, writing from, 177. 

Discipline, 66 ; tested by con- 
duct of children under ex- 

ination, 67. 

on, simple, 206, 

on by factors, 207. 


Disisions in bipartite system, 


Draft, 19. 
Draft circles, 21, 22, 


INDEX. ° FF 


Draft space, 21. 

Drawing maps, 258. : 

Drill, 74; Kindergarten drill, 
28! 


9. 
Dual desks, 26. 

Dull pupils not to be laughed 
at, 105. 
Duodecimal multiplication, 

261 


Duties of teacher two-fold, 
60. 


E. 


Easels, 16, 
Education and instruction, 


7. 

Egoistic or selfish feelings, 2 
313, 314. 

Emotions or feelings, 293, 
311. 

Employment of teacher two- 
fold, 50, 51. 

Emulation and Rivalry, 315. 

English composition, 241. 

Errors in arithmetic, two 
kinds of, 219. 

Errors in dictation, correc- 
tion of, 178. 

Errors in spelling of, two 
kinds, 183. 

Euclid, 264. 

Examination, questions of, 
92; periodical written of 
the school, 279, 

Exercise as it affects memory, 
306. 


b < 
Explanatio of language of 
reading lesson, 155, 156- 


F. 
Factors, Division by, 207. 


Fear, 314. 
Feelings or Emotions, 293, 
811. 


INDEX. 


Fireplace, 4. 

First Book, teaching to read 
the, 133. 

Floor, 5. 

Forms of life, knowledge, and 
beauty in Kindergarten, 


287. i 
Functions, the three main, of 
the mind, 293. 


G. 


Galleries, 13; use of and 
plans for in bipartite sys- 
tem, 28, 29, 30. 

Geography, 246. a) 

Geography of the Continents 
and smaller divisions, 254. 

Geography, of the county, 

52. 


Guessing, 105. 
Gifts of Kindergarten, 238. 
Grammar, 223, 


H. 


Habits of children, 81. 

Hands, putting out, 97. 

Headings for a lesson, 113, 

Headlines, 165, 

Hearing, how trained, 299. 

Home lessons, 270; materials 
for, 272; two kinds, 272; 
how to examine, 52, 278 ; 
five rules for oral home 

+% lessons, 275. 
Human mind, the? 293, 


I. 


Ideas, origin of, 295; how 
derived from sensation, 296, 

Illustrations in reading les- 
sons, use of and how to 
use, 302. 
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Imagination, 295, 310. 
Imperfect answering, 103; 
to remedy, 104. 
Tnattentive children, to man- 
age, 9977 
Individual teaching, 102. 
and anon and deduction, §8, 
Induction and 
teaching, 88. 
Industrial Education, 319. 
pee Stik and education, 
7. 


inductive 


Instruction, questions of, 93, 

Intellect, 293, 295. 

Irregularity of English letters, 
130. 


J. 
Judgment and reading, 295, 
310. 


K. 


Kindergarten, 283; gifts and 
occupations, 285 ; drill, 259; 
proper place for in school, 
290; time table for, 259; 
good for sense-training, 
298, 

Known, from the, to the un- 
known, 246, 


T 


Lavatory, 5. 

Lecturing, 90, 

Lesson Books, teaching the, 
127. 

Letter-writing, 242, 

Light, 7- 

Lists of Parts of Speech, 230, 

Lists, writing out, 182; to be 
presented always in same 
order, 309. 

Look and Say Method, 128. 


M. 


Management of school at dif- 
ferent lessons, 52. _ 

Manners of children, 81, 82. 

Map drawing, 258. 

Map of county, 252. 

Map of townland, 247. 

Map of the World, 249. 

Maps, interrogatory, 257. 

Maps, number wanted, 16 ; 
manner of hanging, 81. 

Map teaching, general obser- 
vations on, 256. 

Marching in schools, 72. 

Meanings of words, 148. 

Memory, 295, 304; writin 

ieces from, 182; how af- 

ected, 305 ; a good, 305. 

Mensuration, 260 ; rules of, 
2622 s 

Mental arithmetic, 191, to 
be practised every day, 55. 

Methods of teaching, 85. 

Mind, the human, 293. . 

Monitors, 59 ; attendance re- 
quired for, 59; unpaid, 59; 
extra instruction for, 61; 
paid, 63; necessity for in- 
structing them, 65 ; perio- 
dical examination of, 65 ; 
remainders for, 120. 

Motives determining the will, 
318. 


Mountains and rivers, how to 
teach, 257. 

Movements after lessons, 71, 

Multiplication, simple, 205, 

Muscular sense, 296, 


N. 
New lesson in First Book, 
141. 
Noise and silence, 68. 


Non -voluntary attention, 300. 
Notationandnumeration 199, 


INDEX. 


Note book for spelling errors 
to be kept by teacher, 180. 

Notes of lessons, 111 ; spesi- 
mens, 115. 

Numeration andnotation, 199 


0. 
Occupations of Kindergarten, 
285. * 


Oral composition, 245. 

Oral spelling, 170. 

Orders to be issued only 
once, 70. 

Organisation, 18. 

Outlines of Map of World, 
251. 


Out-offices, 7: 
Pi 


Paid monitors, 63. 

Pain and pleasure, 311. 

Parsing, 232; on slates and 

aper, 227, 238; three 
inds of, 233 ; complete, 
233 ; short or simple, 235 ; 
of difficult phrases, 239 ; 

Parts of speech, 224, 299; 
lists of, 230. d 

Pencils, arrangements for, 78. 

Pens, distributiofi of, 79. 

Perception, 296. 

Perpetual employment, prin. 
ciple of, 18; 

Perseverance, 319, 

Phonic method, 129. 

Phrase-spelling, 136. ¥ 

Physical conditions affect 
memory, 308. 

Pictures in reading lessons, 
use of and how to use, 302. 
lay, 75. 

Pleasure and pain, 311. 

Pleasure of activity, 315. 

Poetry, getting by heart, 153, 
154; recitation of, 154. 


INDEX. 


Pointers, 16. 

Position at writing, 168. 

Praise and approbation, love 
of, 315. 

Presses, 15. 

Principle of perpetualemploy- 
ment, 18. 

Promotign, 109. 

Prompting, 107. 

Proper, names, etymology of, 
255. 

Punctuality of attendance, 83. 

Punctuation, 245. 


Q. 


Quadripartite system of or- 
ganisation, 35. 

Quantity in reading, 152. 

Questioning, art of, 91. 

Questions, three kinds of, 91, 
92; two ways of putting, 
97 ; to be answered by ques- 
tioned pupils only, 83 ; not 
to be confined to best pu- 
pils, 98; missed questions 
to be repeated, 99; not to 
be given in order of class, 
100; rate of, 100. 


R. 


Rate of questioning, 100. 

Reading, 143; learned by 
imitation, 145; improve- 

< ment of teacher in, 145; 
three main faufts of, 146. 

Reading, three methods of 
teaching elementary, 128 ; 
National School mixed me- 
thod, 131. 

Reading Lesson to be pre- 
pared, 150; explanation of 
language of, 155; com- 
prises three things, 156. 
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Reading words of First Book 
chosen promiscuously, 138; 
of Second Book, 145. 

Reasoning and Judgment, 
295, 310. 

Recitation of poetry, 154. 

Reduction, 210. 

Reflection, how ideas are 
derived from, 295. 

Reminders for monitors, 120. 

Repetition, questions of, 92; 
affects memory, 306. 

Retentiveness of 
305. 

Rivalry and emulation, 315. 

Rivers and mountains, how to 
teach, 257. 

Ruler, necessary for mensur 
ation, 263. 

Rules of school, 66. 


8. 


memory, 


Satchels, 77. 

Schoolroom, site of 1; sizeof, 
1, 2; shape of, 4; how it 
should be kept, 80: 

School rules, 66. 

Selfish or egoistic feelings, 
313, 314. 

Self-learning, 85, 86. 

Sensation and perception, 
295 ; ideas derived from 
sensation, 296. 

Sense-impression, 296. 

Senses, the, 295, 206; train- 
ing, 298. 

Sentiments, 313. 

Shame, 314. 

Sight, how trained, 209. 

Signal for silence, 69. 

Simple Addition, 202. 

Simple Division, 206. 

Simple Multiplication, 205. 

Simple Rules, 201. 

Simple Subtraction, 204. 

Simultaneous answering, 95. 
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Simultaneous reading, 150. 
Simultaneous teaching, 94. 
Site of school, 1. 

Size of school, 1. 

Slate arithmetic in drafts, 
197. 

Slate pencils, arrangements 
for, 78. 

Slates, 17; children to be 
taught to use them, 56; 
arrangements for, 78. 

Social feelings, 313. 

Socratic questions, 93. 

Space per child in school, 1, 2. 

Speaking, art of, 103. 

Specimens of subject matter 
questioning, 162. 

Speech, parts of, 224. 

Spelling, 170 ; method of 
teaching recapitulated, 
183. 

Spelling from dictation, 136. 

Spelling off the tablet or 
book, 135. 

Standards for desks, 10, 

Subjects of Programme, time 
for each, 49, 50. 

Subject matter of First Book 
Lessons, 140; of Lesson 
Books, 151, 156, 161; speci- 
mens, 162, 

Subtraction, simple, 204. 

Superintending, error of too 
much, 50, 

Systems of organisation, 18. 


T 
Table of Constants, 190. 


Tables, arithmetical, 186; 
HCH and Measures, 


Tablet rails, 12, 
Teaching faculty made up uf 
four qualities, 95. 
Technical Education, 319. 
Temperature of school, 8. 
Text-books for spelling, 171. 
Theory of arithmetic, 221, 
Time affects memory, 307. 
Time allowed weekly for 
several subjects, 49, 50. 
Time-tables, 37; general prin- 
ciples, 37 ; for boys’ schools, 
40 ; for mixed schools, 44; 
for girls’ schools, 48; to 
carry out school in accord- 
ance with, 52, 
Touch, how trained, 298, 
Training of the senses; 298. 
Transcribing, 173. 
Tripartite System of organi- 
sation, 32 to 35. 


vV. 


Ventilation, 6, 7, 8. 

Voice of teachers to be econo- 
mised, 68. 

Voluntary attention, 300. 

Vulgarisms in speaking, to 
correct, 150. 


W. 
Maus. height of, 3 ; colour of, 


Will, 293, 317. 

Windows, 6, 

Word-signs, 128, s 

Word-teaciing, four kinds 
of, 135. 

Writing from dictation, 177. 

Writing 164; length of time 
for, 79. 


